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CURRENT Sveti nie 
manpower and labour relations 


REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 


Current Manpower Situation 


THE dominant features of the labour market this summer and fall have 
been a labour force far greater than last year, moderately higher employment 
and considerably higher unemployment than last year. Developments during 
October did not change these features appreciably. ° 

At mid-October, total employment was estimated to be 5,797,000, some 
123,000 or 2.2 per cent more than a year earlier. Agricultural employment 
showed a year-to-year decline of 48,000 but non-farm employment was up 
by 171,000. The labour force, estimated to be 6,005,000 at mid-October, was 
233,000 or 4 per cent higher than a year before, compared with an average 
annual rate of increase of 1.9 per cent in the preceding five years. The high 
rate of increase this year reflects the substantial volume of immigration during 
the past 12 months. The number of persons without jobs and seeking work 
was estimated at 208,000, or 3.5 per cent of the labour force, compared with 
an average of 2.4 per cent for the same months of the past four years. 

Employment dropped by 160,000 since the seasonal peak in mid-August, 
a decline close to normal for this time of year. The seasonal reduction in farm- 
ing operations was responsible for much of this decrease; total non-farm 
employment has remained virtually unchanged since mid-summer. 

The year-to-year increase in employment was fairly well distributed 
across the country. The rate varied from just under 2 per cent in Quebec, 
where the decline in pulp-cutting has had its greatest effect, to just over 
3 per cent in the Prairie Provinces, where expansion in manufacturing and 
services has been an important stimulus to hiring. 

Unemployment was also higher than last year in all regions and was 
reflected in the local labour market situation. The most notable feature of 
the local picture this year is the absence of labour shortages; last year at this 
time 20 areas, most of which were in the Prairie Provinces and Ontario, had 
marked labour shortages. The classification of the 109 areas surveyed at 
the beginning of November was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in 
substantial surplus, 3 (0); in moderate surplus, 43 (8); in balance, 63 (81) ; 
in shortage, 0 (20). 

The increase in labour supplies this year has been accompanied by a 
shorter work-week. In October the number of persons on short time was 


) 
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TTY estimated to be 38,000, up 15,000 from a 
EABOUR FORCE TR | year earlier. Reports have also indicated 
ea. at wee | a reduced amount of overtime in most 
rs Pageataet te industries. In manufacturing, average 
6,100,000 | weekly hours were down to 40.5 in 

Oe ae | September from 41.2 a year earlier. 


5,800,000 
= 5,700,000 


Industrial Employment 


et oe The sustained demand for labour 
Nihiebs | this fall is attributable in ‘large part to 

| the trade, finance and service industries, 
a reflection of the continued high level 
of personal expenditures on consumer 
goods and services. Employment in 


With Jobs: : 4 3 . 
lag Lale | these industries in 1957 was 4 per cent 


higher than in 1956. 

Construction employment has risen 
1 unevenly during the past two years at 
EAI | an average annual rate of more than 
timate; | 5 per cent. A record 520,000 workers 


Agriculture 


800,000 


Bran | | were engaged in construction activity 
| o,00 | last August. Non-residential building 
| was exceedingly active in the first half 
of this year, with expenditures 26 per 
cent higher than in the same period in 
1956. A good deal of work remains to be done on a number of major develop- 
ments but the initiation of new projects seems to have slowed down in 
recent months. In the third quarter of this year the value of building permits 
was no higher than in the same period in 1956 and the value of contracts 
awarded for this type of work was down substantially. 

Residential construction, on the other hand, has shown a steady rise in 
recent months. The number of housing units started (seasonally adjusted 
at annual rates) rose from a low of about 80,000 in the first quarter of 1957 
to about 120,000 in the third quarter; this figure, however, was still 9 per cent 
lower than in the same period in 1956. During October the number of housing 
starts showed a significant increase, attributable in large part to the additional 
mortgage money made available by the Government. The increase in house- 
building activity occurred in all regions. 


Manufacturing employment has been stable through most of 1957, although 
there has been some weakening in wood products, motor vehicles and house- 
hold appliances, and, more recently, an easing in the production of machinery 
and primary steel. On the other hand, there has been little slackening in the 
long-term growth of the chemicals, petroleum, and printing and publishing 
industries. A higher level of activity in aircraft and shipbuilding firms has 
provided additional support to manufacturing employment. Preliminary 
reports indicate little change during October. Motor vehicles ‘and parts firms 
were nearing full production and by the end of the month had recalled most 
of the workers on temporary layoff. At the same time, considerable numbers 
were released in primary and secondary steel manufacturing, shipbuilding and 
wood and paper products. 
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Employment continued to be rela- 
tively weak in forestry. In pulp-cutting 


Hours per Week Hours per week 


AVERAGE HOURS WORKED 


particularly, the upswing in hiring in 


eastern Canada this fall began later i a 
than usual, and schedules called for 
fewer workers than in previous years. 41 al 
The lumbering situation in British 
Columbia showed little change; employ- 40 40 


ment in logging and sawmills was con- 
siderably lower than a year ago. Wy  . 
The mining industry continued to iy Base 28 Sides ie 
expand, despite some unfavourable Eris 

developments. Coal mining employment declined a little further in 1957, 
bringing the level down to about 60 per cent of the 1949 average. Metal 
mining, on the other hand, increased steadily throughout the year despite 
reduced activity in the mining of copper, lead and zinc. Some aspects of the 
situation in metal mining are discussed in further detail below. 


Metal Mining 


Employment in metal mining has risen steadily and rapidly since the 
middle of 1955. In 1957 the demand for some base metals declined but 
because of the continued expansion of iron ore and uranium mining, employ- 
ment in the industry as a whole continued to increase. Much of the increase 
resulted from the development of new mines; the actual increase in output has 
been small in relation to the increase in workers. Exports, on the other hand, 
have shown fairly large gains, particularly in shipments to overseas markets. 


Production of metal mines, by volume, increased 3 per cent from 1955 
to 1956 and 7 per cent from 1956 to 1957 (first six months). The production 
trends, however, have not been uniform for all minerals. In 1957, the produc- 
tion of iron ore rose nearly 9 per cent above that in the same period in 1956. 
Nickel production registered a 6-per-cent gain in this period. Figures on 
uranium output are not available but the increase is known to be substantial. 
On the other hand, production of primary copper declined nearly 5 per cent, 
partly as a result of the strike at Murdochville, Que. Production of gold, silver, 
lead and zine were either unchanged or lower than last year in the eight-month 
period. 

Metal mining in Canada is largely an export industry. In 1956, by volume 
of metal production, some 90 per cent of iron ore, 64 per cent of copper, 
99 per cent of nickel, 69 per cent of lead, 91 per cent of zinc, and 77 per cent 
of silver were exported. Fluctuations in the export market, therefore, exert a 
considerable though complex influence on the industry. Prices of copper have 
dropped very sharply in the past year and a half, and in the past six months 
similar declines have occurred in the prices of lead and zinc. This has had 
a marked effect on the high-cost mines that depend primarily on the recovery 
of these metals. Mines in British Columbia have suffered most in this respect 
and in recent months a number of operations in Quebec have been forced 
to close. However, in low-cost mining operations, or in mines where copper, 
lead and zine are of secondary importance, the output of these metals has 
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been maintained or even increased. This is particularly true of northern 
Ontario, which accounts for a substantial proportion of the total output of 
copper in Canada. 

The decline in demand for these metals has been largely limited to the 
domestic market; export shipments have increased. In the first eight months 
of 1957, exports of copper ore and ingots were 28 per cent greater by volume 
than in the same period last year; lead and zinc exports were higher by 
lesser amounts. Because of the decline in prices, however, the export values 
of these metals were down slightly from last year. There was no great change 
in the level of exports of other metals. 

Employment in metal mining rose during the first three quarters of 1956, 
levelled off in the last quarter, and continued rising in the first eight months 
of 1957 (see chart). Year-to-year employment gains in metal mining in 
Ontario were consistently high and sufficient to offset the declines in British 
Columbia and the somewhat slower rate of increase in Quebec. In the first 
eight months of 1957 (compared with the first eight in 1956) total employment 
in metal mining registered an average increase of 8 per cent. There was 
a 22-per-cent increase in Ontario, a 3-per-cent increase in Quebec, and a 
decrease of nearly 4 per cent in British Columbia. The sharp Ontario increase 
reflected the increase in uranium mining. The increase in Quebec reflected 
the increase in the mining of iron ore, balanced by the decrease in copper 
mining (Quebec mines some 60 per cent of Canadian iron ore). The British 
Columbia employment decrease reflected the decline in zine ‘and lead mining. 


EMPLOYMENT IN METAL MINING, CANADA, 1953-1957 


(adjusted for seasonal variations) 


Index 1949= 100 1949= 100 
: shh 


JFMAMJJASONDJ 
1953 


CORRECTION 


Figures relating to strikes and lockouts that appear in the table “Current Labour 
Statistics” on page 1149 of the October Labour Gazette were incorrect. The figure for the 
number of days lost in September should be 190,045, not 153,400; and the percentage 
change from the previous year should be +13.4, not +9.9. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of November 12, 1957) 


Percentage Change 


ae. From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a)................. Oct. 19 6,005,000 | — 0.7 + 4.0 
Totalspersons with jobsss. cece. ec ene weds on Oct. 19 5,797,000 — 1.0 + 2.2 
At work 35 hours.or more.....:.......... Oct. 19 3,451,000 | —33.3 —33.6 
At work less than 35 hours................| Oct. 19 2,089,000 | +336.1* | +500.3* 
With jobs but not at work................ Oct. 19 257,000 | +26.0 +96.2 
With jobs but on short time.............. Oct. 19 38,000 | + 5.6 +65.2 
With jobs but laid off full week...........] Oct. 19 12,000 —25.0 + 9.1 
Persons without jobs and seeking work...... Oct.) 19 208,000} + 7.2 | +112.2 
Persons with jobs in agriculture.............] Oct. 19 746,000 | — 8.1 — 6.1 
Persons with jobs in non-agriculture......... Oct. 19 5,051,000 | + 0.2 + 3.5 
Potalanaicdiworkers:.¢.jtoecladssavistes downer Oct. 19 4,607,000 | — 0.4 + 2.7 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
Shea GEL gets 0 0) oe ere an ee a ae Oeyr t7: 30,000 +15.4 +63.9 
PO OLICCE PERU ert yeti he coe ci ae Mier fe ds fe. Octs: WiL7 74,100 | + 7.1 +63 .9 
(CRN Tay A MRS hi ee er Oct 17 108, 100 + 1.4 +86.7 
[ENGEL og a eS iegeih Se Se Ovex 17 30, 200 +24.3 +73.6 
IP GNIKG he ewe Ae a Oct. 17 36, 300 +21.8 +95.2 
MIRO GE; UPL) NOQNONS NS We eets, foe faysitste a iMelefel clas Oct. 17 278,700 |} + 8.9 +77.1 
Claimants for Unemployment Insurance 
[SYS Th Ges cic a a Ae aA ROE ental ee a Oct. 1 226, 530 + 8.5 +76.4 
Amount of benefit payments.................. September] $13,809,589 | + 6.0 +94.8 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100).......... Sept. 1 127.6 0.0 + 1.5 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)....... Sept. 1 118.6) + 0.4 + 0.5 
nee A Oleeee te teens cect. s tu coke || Lst.6 mos. 182,416 — +160.9 (c) 
Strikes and Lockouts 
INH RCHMEL EL SULOS Ua. siefeisishevg Avs poteils cheteaiatas a 4% elas « October 128, 275 — +10.9 (c) 
No. of workers involved......................} October 14,107 —- —10.8 (ec) 
ING OP EEMIRCE rt not ae ee October 48 _ +11.1  (¢) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries............ Sepia, | $68.51 | + 0.1 + 5.4 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)...............] Sept. 1 $1.60 — 0.4 + 5.0 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)........ Sept. 1 40.5 0.0 — 1.5 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.).............. Sept. 1 $64.68 — 0.4 + 3.5 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 = 100)......... Oct. 1 123.4; + 0.1 + 3.0 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 =100).....] Sept. 1 125.8 — 1.0 — 0.2 
Totahlabourincome,...6.c. sacs. cis... $000,000) August 1,337 ese 129 + 8.2 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935-89 = 100)................ August 286.5 + 1.5 — 0.7 
Mant ACLUrINE 4.0.0.0 Wise khan snes. | August 283.1 | + 2.5 alls 
LOS EE Ae RRO, OO ae! ae Oe August 323.4] — 1.1 — 5.4 
on ma blog: ... Ata <.,demices pairs. tegeic ss, August 257.4 | + 5.6 + 1.9 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour Force, a monthly 
publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also inside back cover, October Labour Gazette. 

b inside back cover, October Labour Gazette. 4 5 

c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for same period 
previous year. ~ 

* Thanksgiving Holiday fell in survey week. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


The Bargaining Scene 


Thirty-three contracts, each covering 1,000 or more workers, were under 
negotiation or scheduled to expire in the period October 1 to December 31. The 
number of workers covered by these contracts was 61,450, an increase of about 
10 per cent over the period September 1 to November 30. The increase was 
mainly in the number of workers covered by contracts scheduled to expire 
in the period but for which negotiations had not yet begun on November 15. 
Eleven of the 33 contracts involved Crown corporations or provincial and 
municipal governments and accounted for 38 per cent of the total number of 
workers covered by this review. 

Settlements in the current three-month period numbered six, the same as 
in the preceding period, but the number of workers involved dropped to 
10,000 from 14,600. Of the six contracts settled, one agreement was reached 
in less than a month; another took three months, including a work stoppage; 
two between three and six months; and the remaining two took more than 
six months, one of them involving a work stoppage. 


The important settlements were between the Builders Exchange and the 
United Association of Journeymen Plumbers in Toronto; the General Con- 
tractors’ Association and the Reinforcing Ironworkers of Vancouver; and the 
Okanagan Federated Shippers Association and the Federation of Fruit and 
Vegetable Workers Unions in the Okanagan Valley. The journeymen plumbers 
struck for higher pay and were out from August 26 to October 28. The dispute 
was finally settled with the granting of a 70-cent-an-hour increase to be 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING TRENDS 


(in bargaining units of 1,000 or more workers) 


SETTLEMENTS, MAY 1 — NOVEMBER 15 


{in bargaining units of 1,000 or more workers) 


Thousands 
of Workers 


Thousands Thousands 
of Workers of Workers 


90 - = 90 


80 - - 80 
7 


Contracts 


ravi - 70 


TOTAL IN 
NEGOTIATION 


60 - - 60 
13 


Contracts 


BARGAINING 50 - 


40 - 


CONCILIATION 
30 - 


POST-CONCILIATION 
AND ARBI TRATION 


Contracts 
y- 10 


0 
a 


4 Workers affected by settlements in the month ending 
May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
15 15 15 15 15 15 15 


May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
15 15 15 15 15 15 15 
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THE BARGAINING SCENE NOVEMBER 15, 1957 


Bargaining Units of 1,000 or More Employees, 


October 1 to\December 30, 1957 


In Negotiations and Terminating in Period: 33 agreements, 61,450 


workers 


Bargaining carried over from September: 75 agreements, 29,350 workers 


Terminating in period Oct. 1—Dec. 31: 18 agreements, 32,100 


Settlements Achieved, Oct. 15—Noy. 15: 
Major Terms of Settlements (preliminary information) 


Wages and Duration— 


3 agreements, covering 5,400 workers, are effective for one year 


workers 


3 agreements, covering 4,600 workers, are effective for 18 months or more 


3, covering 5,400 workers, provide increases ranging from 10 to 
an hour. 


14 cents 


1, covering 1,000 workers, provides an increase of 47 cents an hour 


spread over 18 months. 


2, covering 3,600 workers, provide an increase of 27 and 70 cents an hour 


over 2 and 24 years, respectively. 


Statutory Holidays— 


1 agreement, covering 3,000 workers, provides an additional paid statutory 


holiday. 
Welfare— 


1 agreement, covering 1,000 workers, provides for a health and welfare 


plan. 


Overtime— 


1 agreement, covering 1,000 workers, provides for double time for overtime. 


Seniority— 


1 agreement, covering 1,250 workers introduces seniority clauses. 


Negotiations Continuing at November 15: 27 agreements, 51,450 
Bargaining in progress: 12 agreements, 23,700 
Conciliation in progress: 6 agreements, 8,450 
Post-conciliation: 1 agreement, 5,400 


Arbitration in progress: agreements, 4,850 


Other Agreements Terminating in Period: agreements, 9,050 


workers 
workers 
workers 
workers 


workers 


workers 
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spread over 24 years. In addition, provision was made for increased out-of- 
town working allowances and the granting of a guaranteed two hours’ 
show-up time. The contract with the Reinforcing Ironworkers of Vancouver 
covered 1,000 workers and granted a 47-cent-an-hour increase spread over 
18 months. Also included in this contract were provisions for a health and 
welfare scheme and double time for overtime. The negotiations between the 
Okanagan Federated Shippers and the Federation of Fruit and Vegetable 
Workers Unions were protracted because of litigation over the proposed merger 
of the union with the Teamsters union. The contract was finally settled 
with a 7-cent-an-hour increase for men and 3 cents for women. An additional 
paid statutory holiday was also provided. This contract covers about 3,000 
workers. 


Wage Rate Changes 


Two thirds of a sample of 1,000 establishments surveyed semi-annually 
by the Department of Labour have reported general wage rate increases for 
their non-office employees during the period October 1, 1956 to September 30, 
1957. This represents a slightly higher proportion than in the previous year. 
The proportion of establishments increasing wage rates from 5 to 10 cents per 
hour was also greater during the past year than in the preceding 12 months. 


The sample used is made up of 1,000 establishments of all sizes represent- 
ing both manufacturing and non-manufacturing industries. The same estab- 
lishments are asked every six months (at April 1 and October 1) to report 
general wage changes. The term “general increase” in the accompanying 
table applies to wage rate increases affecting more than 50 per cent of an 
ostablishment’s non-office employees. Where wage rate changes affect fewer 
employees, they are included in the category “no general increase”. 

Because of the prevalence of long-term collective agreements, some of the 
increases reported had been negotiated before the survey periods and, similarly, 
some of the “no general increases” were for firms not negotiating during the 
period. 


GENERAL WAGE RATE CHANGES, 1956-1957 


Note—Based on a sample of 1,000 establishments surveyed as to wage changes from 
October 1, 1955 to September 30, 1956 and from October 1, 1956 to September 30, 1957. 


Per Cent of Establishments 
General Wage Rate Changes in Cents per Hour October 1, 1955 October 1, 1956 
to to 
September 30, 1956 September 30, 1957 


Total (1,000 establishments). ... 1:0 seers ae eee cane ene eee 100 100 
O.general increase’... «casei ie cera ert Soe ent cae eee 39 34 
General increase.......!) osc. neat or or cae 61 66 


10 cents 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


ATLANTIC 


TOTAL employment in the Atlantic 
region showed virtually no change during | be | 
Getever,, Persons with: jobs at. October § a neueunerssinnnnnnstdadinetssinntummaendriinianiansiast 
19 were estimated at 547,000, about the | ; | bl 
same as a month before but some 13,000 | 
more than last year. Farm employment 
fell during the month as usual after the 
completion of the potato harvest, but | 

the decline was offset by increased hir- | $00,000 —| Noriteshion 
ings in some non-farm activities. Ship | = 
repair shops and coal mining recorded 
moderate employment gains in October. 
Better than average catches were re- | TRE. 
ported in most areas and most fish plants | i y totes 
were working full time. Forestry em- | ;.. 
ployment showed little recovery, how- 
ever, from the downward trend in 
evidence since early in the year. Many _“““ a 
of the larger logging operators reported that smptovihent was down By as 
much as 50 per cent from last year. 


Registrations for employment at NES offices increased in a number of 
areas as outdoor work declined. Ten of the 21 areas in the region were 
reclassified during the month, nine from the balanced to the moderate surplus 
category and one from the moderate to the substantial surplus category. 
At November 1, the area classification was as follows (last year’s figures in 
brackets): in substantial surplus, 1 (0); in moderate surplus, 15 (2); in 
balance, 5 (19). 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS ~ ATLANTIC | 


% 425,000 == t 
lated" 7 


4 


{ ! 
SOF OM AM SD JPRS Cente 


Local Area Developments 


St. Johns (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Unem- 
ployment continued to rise in this area, reaching the highest level for the 
month in several years. Much of the increase occurred in construction, 
following completion of work on some of the larger building projects. The 
service industry also showed further slackening, mainly as a result of layoffs 
at the Pepperrell Air Force base. Since spring, approximately 600 workers 
have been released from the Northeast Air Command bases in Newfoundland 
and Labrador. Waterfront activity declined during the month, contrary to 
the normal seasonal pattern of the industry. Job opportunities for long- 
shoremen have been fewer than last year throughout the summer. The over-all 
reduction of job opportunities during the year was reflected in a decline in 
vacancies from 600 a year ago to fewer than 100 at the end of October. 
Forestry was responsible for much of the year-to-year increase in unemploy- 
ment, a result of sharp reductions in cutting by the two larger mills in 
Newfoundland. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—NOVEMBER 
APPROXIMATE 
LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE 
Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 
Windsor Hamilton Calgary 
METROPOLITAN AREAS QUEBEC-LEVIS <— Edmonton 
(labour force 75,000 or more) ST. JOHN’S a Montreal 
Vancouver-New Ottawa-Hull 
Westminster Toronto 
Winnipeg 
ROUYN- Brantford Fort William-Port 
VAL D’OR CORNER BROOK< Arthur 
CORNWALL < Guelph 
Farnham-Granby Halifax 
Joliette Kingston 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL Lac St. Jean Kitchener 
AREAS Moncton London 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 New Glasgow Sarnia 
per cent or more in non-agri- Niagara Peninsula Sudbury 
cultural activity) >OSHAWA Sydney ’ 
Peterborough Timmins-Kirkland 
Saint John Lake 
Shawinigan Falls Victoria 
Sherbrooke 
Trois Riviéres 
Chatham Barrie 
Thetford-Megantic- Brandon 
St. Georges Charlottetown 
Lethbridge 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL Moose Jaw 
AREAS North Battleford 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 Prince Albert 
per cent or more in agri- Red Deer 
culture) Regina ‘ 
Riviére du Loup 
Saskatoon 
Yorkton 
ST. STEPHEN<+ Bathurst Beauharnois 
BRIDGEWATER<— Belleville-Trenton 
Campbellton Bracebridge 
Central Vancouver: Brampton 
Island Cranbrook 
CHILLIWACK <— Dauphin 
Drummondville Dawson Creek 
MINOR AREAS EDMUNDSTON <— Drumheller 
(labour force 10,000-25, 000) FREDERICTON <— Goderich 
Galt Kamloops 
Gaspé Kentville 
GRANDFALLS <— Lachute-Ste. Thérése 
Lindsay Listowel 
MONTMAGNY <— Medicine Hat 
Newcastle —> NORTH BAY 
Owen Sound Okanagan Valley 
PRINCE Pembroke 
GEORGE <— Portage la Prairie 
PRINCE Quebec North Shore 
RUPERT <— Ste. Agathe-St. 
Rimouski Jéréme 
TRURO <— St. Hyacinthe 
Victoriaville St. Jean 
WOODSTOCK, <— St. Thomas 
N.B. Sault Ste. Marie 
YARMOUTH <— Simcoe 
Sorel 
Stratford 
Summerside 
Swift Current 
Trail-Nelson 
Valley field 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 


eee Ee eee ee 


Woodstock-Ingersoll 


linlvoe 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


Group 4 


—>The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group 


from which they moved. 
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Corner Brook (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
Job opportunities decreased in +most seasonal industries during the month. 
Forestry employment continued well below last year’s, accounting for much 
of the year-to-year increase in labour supplies. Temporary layoffs involving 
about 70 workers occurred at a cement plant but otherwise manufacturing 
employment held up fairly well. Pulp and paper mills, the backbone of 
manufacturing in this area, continued to show moderate production declines 
over last year. Curtailments of newsprint and sulphite production were 
responsible for a reduction in the average number of hours worked but total 
employment in the industry was maintained at about last year’s level. 


St. Stephen (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. The rise in 
unemployment during the month was largely the result of staff reductions in 
canneries and processing plants. At one plant, approximately 275 workers 
were laid off owing to poor fish catches and the lack of markets for sardines, 
By the end of October, unemployment in the area was somewhat above the 
long-term average for the month. The permanent closure of the textile plant 
at Milltown in August contributed largely to the rise in unemployment over 
the year. 


Bridgewater, Edmundston, Fredericton, Grand Falls, Truro, Woodstock 
and Yarmouth (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 


QUEBEC 


ACTIVITY in the Quebec region de- 
clined slightly in non-agricultural indus- 
tries during the month, resulting in an 
over-all decline in employment that was 
somewhat larger than in the same period 
in earlier years. Persons with jobs at 
October 19 were estimated at 1,613,000, 

some 23,000 fewer than a month before. log With Jobs 
Employment, however, was still higher 1,600,000 eee etl 
than a year earlier (up 26,000), although 258,000 Ts: 
the margin has narrowed since the | ‘jy... 

beginning of the year. Persons without | 14,0 ———~|— 

jobs and seeking work increased by some | BIBER es 
10,000" during the month to an esti- | ———Ry__ snd Seoking Werk 
mated total of 74,000 or 4.4 per cent | 

of the labour force. 

Employment remained substantially 
higher than a year earlier in the trade, : = ane 
finance and service industries; in construction and the industries connected 
with construction (the manufacture of doors, sashes, roofing paper, structural 
steel, etc.) it declined seasonally. The mining industry recorded decreases in 
employment as several copper and zinc mines in the region closed; employment 
in the forestry industry was considerably lower than a year earlier. Sharp 
reductions in the amount of pulpwood being cut (as much as 60 per cent less 
in some areas) resulted in the hiring of far fewer loggers than last year. 
Employment in the woods was about 15 per cent lower than a year before and, 
with quotas reduced, a short season was expected. In a number of areas, 
sawmills were closing earlier this year than last. 
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Manufacturing activity remained at a high level, particularly in iron 
and steel products, electrical apparatus and: transportation equipment ; but 
there were some signs of weaknesses. Until recently, employment in primary 
textiles showed little change from last year; in secondary textiles, some easing 
was recorded in the manufacture of men’s clothing and woollens, ‘though other 
lines showed seasonal strength. During October, however, layoffs of secondary 
textile workers were much larger than usual for this time of year. Production 
was reduced in pulp and paper mills, resulting in short time and some layoffs. 

Three of the 24 labour market areas were reclassified during the month; 
at November 1, the area classification was as follows (last year’s figures in 
brackets): in substantial surplus, 1 (0); in moderate surplus, 13 (2); in 
balance, 10 (22). 


Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Registrations rose in 
service, clerical, construction, metalworking and secondary textile occupations. 
Although most manufacturing industries continued to operate at a high level, 
some weaknesses were becoming apparent. Non-residential construction 
decreased during the month. 


Quebec-Levis (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
Registrations at NES offices rose by some 15 per cent during the month; 
the increases were concentrated in the construction, service, transportation and 
boot and shoe manufacturing industries. The pulpwood cut, much smaller 
than last year, had already been completed. At the textile mill in Mont- 
morency, some 100 workers were on short time; a month earlier 700 were on 
short time. 


Rouyn-Val d’Or (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
Registrations at NES offices increased by some 25 per cent during the month,. 
mainly in the construction, logging, transportation and mining industries. It 
was estimated that only 30 per cent of the usual number of loggers were 
in the bush this year and camps were expected to close soon. The reduction 
in logging activities also resulted in decreases in trucking work. Miners were 
in surplus, a number of mines having ceased operations. At Rouyn alone, 

some 330 mén were laid off during the month. 


Montmagny (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 


ONTARIO 


THE employment situation in Ontario improved slightly during October. 
The number of persons with jobs at October 19 was estimated at 2,128,000, 
an increase of some 8,000 from the previous month and of 42,000 from the 
previous year. The change during the month included a seasonal decline 
of 7,000 in agricultural employment, which was more than offset by gains in 
non-farm industries. Unemployment declined slightly during the month but 
was considerably higher than a year earlier. 

The increase in employment during the month was due primarily to 
the resumption of activity in the automotive and allied industries following 
a prolonged holiday period. By the end of the month, most automobile workers 
had been recalled and rehiring was continuing. 
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Other manufacturing industries con- 
tinued to show divergent trends. Slack- 
ness in the production of heavy industrial 
machinery and a lower demand for tin 
containers resulting from the greatly 
reduced tomato and fruit crop were new 
factors contributing to the decline in 
steel output. The agricultural imple- 
ments industry returned to full produc- 
tion and recalled most of its. staff, 
promising steady employment in the 
months ahead. Continuing declines in 
railway car loadings were reflected in 
the delay in orders for railway rolling 
stock for 1958 but railway car producers 
were still busy completing the 1957 
orders. Food processing and packing 
plants were seasonally active and the === TT “ 
textile industry (except clothing) also showed increased seasonal activity. 
The household appliance industry was very active; the radio and television 
industry in particular made a remarkable recovery from its year-long depressed 
position, partly as a result of increased output of television sets. 

Favourable weather conditions facilitated the early completion of harvest- 
ing and fall ploughing, resulting in fewer requests for farm labour. Reduced 
demand for lumber, pulp and newsprint, coupled with high inventories, reduced 
employment opportunities in forestry; sawmill operations were nearing com- 
pletion and bush work, which usually absorbs the surplus labour, was slow 
in getting under way. Employment in construction remained higher than last 
year and housebuilding increased in some areas, but the completion of a 
number of large projects, including the Iroquois lock and canal and the 
Cornwall dyke, resulted in a considerable surplus of construction workers. 
Total registrations of construction tradesmen at NES offices were three times 
greater than a year earlier. 
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Few changes occurred in area classifications during the month, the only 
notable one being the reclassification of Oshawa from the substantial to the 
moderate surplus category. At November 1, the 34 areas in the region were 
classified as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 
1 (0); in moderate surplus, 10 (2); in balance, 23 (26); in shortage, 0 (6). 


Local Area Developments 


Metropolitan Areas (Classifications remained unchanged). Hamilton (Group 
2)—The employment situation showed little change. Some layoffs occurred 
in the steel industry. Ottawa-Hull (Group 3)—The construction industry 
in Ottawa was very active for this time of year. Employment in Hull was 
adversely affected by a drop in forestry employment. Toronto (Group 3)— 
October brought the usual seasonal decline in employment. Heavy industry 
in general was quiet, with the exception of farm implements, where full 
production was resumed and most workers were recalled. Food processing 
and primary textiles were seasonally active and the production of electrical 
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appliances showed a considerable upswing. The number of unemployed con- 
struction workers increased considerably. Windsor (Group 1)—Total employ- 
ment increased sharply as a result of renewed automobile production but was 
still below that of last year. Residential construction also absorbed some of 
the unemployed construction tradesmen but there remained a substantial 
number of available workers. 


Major Industrial Areas: Cornwall—Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
Completion of two major contracts on the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power 
Project resulted in a layoff of several hundred workers. Oshawa—Reclassified 
from Group 1 to Group 2. The return of the automobile industry to a high 
rate of production brought about a revival of activity and employment in 
the area and greatly reduced the labour surplus. 


North Bay (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


PRAIRIE 


THE employment situation in the Prai- 
rie region showed continued strength. 
Persons with jobs were estimated to be 
1,033,000 at October 19; this was 28,000 
fewer than at mid-September and 30,000 
more than a year ago. The seasonal 
decline in agriculture (30,000) was 
mainly responsible for the drop in em- 
ployment during the month. Unemploy- 
ment increased moderately during the 
month but continued relatively below 
that of any other region. 

The level of employment in the 
non-farm industries as a whole has been 
consistently higher this year than last, 
although the rate of expansion has varied 
from industry to industry and from 

TM Hr ovince tO provinces Manuiachiiing 
showed an over-all gain which was most marked in Alberta. Tertiary industries 
showed strength in all three provinces. Employment in construction was 
considerably lower than last year in Alberta but this decline was partially 
offset by gains in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. In all three provinces 
employment in this industry showed marked strength this fall, partly as a 
result of an increase in residential construction. However, since several 
engineering projects were nearing completion, a marked drop in construction 
employment was expected during November. 

The forestry industry did not expand as much as usual. At the Lakehead, 
employment in pulp cutting was about 20 per cent lower than last year and 
camps were being closed earlier than usual. 

Unemployment continued to be relatively lower in this region than in 
Canada as a whole and although it increased in October, the gain was not 
enough to warrant reclassification of any area. All areas in the region were 
in the balanced category at November 1. Last year at this time six areas were 
in balance and 14 were in shortage. 
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Local Area Developments 


Calgary (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Construction continued very 
active despite unfavourable weather during the first part of the month. The 
value of building permits issued showed a sharp increase, although it is 
probable that the yearly total will be below that of last year. No serious 
labour shortages were reported but numerous vacancies existed for hospital 
nurses, medical technicians, librarians and domestic workers. 


Edmonton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Unemployment increased 
only slightly in October but remained considerably higher than last year, 
mainly because of a decline in forestry and construction. Production of forest 
products has been lower than a year earlier, resulting in increased registration 
of loggers. Construction activity picked up considerably in September but 
cold weather in October had its usual effect on the industry. In spite of the 
general easing in labour demand during the month, there were still shortages 
in certain occupations. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Industrial employment 
remained high with little change in most component groups. There was a 
continuing shortage of domestic help and nurses’ aids and a seasonal scarcity 
of sewing machine operators. 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial). Remained in Group 3. Em- 
ployment declined further in October largely as a result of the decline in the 
forest industry. The number of forestry workers decreased during the month 
whereas it usually increases at this time of year. Registrations in the logging, 
construction and transportation industries accounted for 40 per cent of the 
total increase in registrations of male workers at the NES offices during 
October. 


PACIFIC 


EMPLOYMENT in the Pacific region 
was estimated to be 476,000 in mid- 
October, some 8,000 lower than a month 
earlier but 12,000 higher than in October 
1956. In most industries employment 
was higher than last year; sharp gains 
were recorded in construction, shipbuild- 
ing, aluminum production, transporta- 
tion and communications, public utility 
operation and finance, and moderate 
increases in the trade and service indus- 
tries. Employment in logging, sawmilling, 
mining and agriculture showed a con- 
siderable drop over the year. 
Unemployment was relatively higher 
than for the country as a whole. The 
main factors contributing to the increase 
were a greatly expanded labour force 
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and weakened markets for lumber and base metals. Lumber shipments from 
British Columbia to the United States market declined by 10 per cent during 
the first eight months of this year owing to a decrease in residential con- 
struction. A drop of 8 per cent during the same period also occurred in 
lumber shipments to the United Kingdom but this was offset by an increase 
in shipments to other overseas countries. Lumber sales on the Canadian 
market were down 3 per cent, largely because of the decline in residential 
construction this year. As the seasonal decline in employment progressed, 
significant surpluses developed of loggers, sawmill workers, machinists, welders, 
office clerks, carpenters, truck drivers, and unskilled lumber and construction 
workers. There were few shortages of labour. 


Three labour market areas were reclassified from balance to the moderate 
labour surplus category during the month. At November 1, classification of 
the ten labour market areas in the region was as follows (last year’s figures 
in brackets): in balance, 5 (8); in moderate surplus, 5 (2). 


Local Area Developments 


Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Em- 
ployment and unemployment were both higher than last year. A considerable 
amount of construction work continued to maintain a high level of employ- 
ment in that industry. Production and employment in the pulp and paper 
industry remained high, but some curtailment was necessary because of a 
large increase in capacity during the past year and some decline in demand. 
Shipbuilding activity continued to be strong. Logging decreased as camps 
reduced crews for the winter. The metalworking industries were adversely 
affected by the unfavourable conditions in the forestry industries. Ocean 
shipments of grain were at a high level and continuous employment for grain 
terminal and longshoremen is expected this winter. 


Victoria (major industrial). Remained in Group 3. Employment was about 
the same as last year but unemployment was higher. Little change occurred 
in the level of logging operations; there was some demand for experienced 
woods workers. Sawmill employment was lower than last year. Machine shops 
were less active than usual for this time of year but shipbuilding yards and 
sheet metal'shops were quite busy. The cement industry expects the current 
high level of production and employment to continue for most of the winter. 


Chilliwack, Prince George and Prince Rupert (minor). Reclassified from 
Group 3 to Group 2. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Want Lasting Solution to 
Winter Work Problem 


“We do not want to solve this winter 
employment problem for one month or one 
year. We want the solution to last. And 
if it is to last it must be based on a sound 
economic foundation,” said Hon. Michael 
Starr, Minister of Labour, at the opening 
of the Winter Employment Campaign in 
Quebec City last month. 


Citing the slogan being used in that city, 
“Quand tous travaillent, tous en profitent”— 
the English translation of which he gave 
as: “When everybody works, everybody 
benefits’—the Minister said that neither 
business people nor any other people were 
being asked to take part in the campaign 
without any prospect of gaining by it, 
directly or indirectly. 

Householders, he said, could gain by 
taking advantage of a time when skilled 
labour and materials were readily available, 
thus getting the job done better and more 
quickly. Businessmen could expect to gain 
by the increase in business. For municipal 
organizations it held out the prospect of a 
saving in welfare costs. 


Wherever winter employment campaigns 
had been actively pursued—with the com- 
bined efforts of the federal, provincial 
and municipal governments, .and local 
organizers—Mr. Starr said that he believed 
they had been effective in bringing the 
problem to the attention of the public, with 
good results. “But the only trouble is that 
business and industry have not always taken 
advantage of this new atmosphere as much 
as they should have. This I hope business 
and industry will correct this winter,’ he 
added. 

Business and industry, he asserted, “must 
do much more than give its blessing to 
winter work campaigns or treat them as a 
necessary charity or a public service effort”. 
It was now up to business to take advantage 
of the more favourable atmosphere that 
had been created, and get down to the job 
of really aggressively selling its goods and 
services during the winter. 

Business people, and especially building 
contractors and other business connected 
with the building industry, “should aim at 
nothing less than the principle that business 
operations will continue during the winter 
months wherever possible,” the Minister 
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said. Technical improvements had made 
winter construction possible, and it was not 
unusual to see house building carried on all 
the winter. “The opportunity is there, but 
it cannot be yours unless you grasp it,” he 
asserted. 


The October number of Industrial Canada, 
monthly magazine of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association, contains a feature 
article on seasonal employment. A special 
circular was sent to the entire CMA mem- 
bership urging support of the Department’s 
winter work campaign. 


Plumbing Trade Analysis 
Completed, Published 


A sixth trade analysis has been com- 
pleted and was published last month by 
the Department of Labour: an analysis of 
the plumbing trade. 

Prepared by a national committee of 
experts, the analysis, together with analyses 
of five other trades published previously, 
was carried out as a result of a recommen- 
dation made at the First National Con- 
ference on Apprenticeship in Trades and 
Industry, held in Ottawa in 1952. Analyses 
published previously were: machinist, car- 
penter, bricklaying, plastering, and the 
motor vehicle repair trade. 

These analyses set forth those phases of 
the trades which are considered essential 
in all provinces. These essentials are 
indicated by a breakdown of the trade 
with operations, each accompanied by an 
appropriate body of related knowledge. 
These items of knowledge are of two kinds: 
first, that having to do with the execution 
of the particular operation; and second, 
that providing general related trade infor- 
mation. 

Federal and provincial apprenticeship 
authorities hope that by these analyses of 
various skilled trades, which are designated 
as apprenticeable in most provinces, it may 
be ultimately possible to reach agreement 
on uniform standards of competence. This 
would be a step towards achieving accep- 
tance in other provinces of the competence 
of an apprentice trained in a different 
province. 

The publication is obtainable at a price 
of 50 cents per copy from the Queen’s 
Printer, Ottawa. 
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Human Rights Delegation with Minister of Labour (left to right): Frank Hall, 


Chairman of the CLC Human Rights Committee; Roger Provost; Hon. Michael Starr; 
J. Lerette; R. J. Lamoureux; Sid Blum; M. M. Maclean, Assistant Deputy Minister 
of Labour; A. H. Brown, Deputy Minister of Labour; J. G. Bisson, Chief Commission- 
er, Unemployment Insurance Commission; Kalmen Kaplansky; R. J. Tallon and C. A. 
Murchison, Commissioners, UIC; and K. E. Marsh and William Thompson of the NES. 


Human Rights Committee 


Meets Labour Minister 


The National Committee on Human 
Rights of the Canadian Labour Congress, 
in a brief submitted October 2 to the 
Minister of Labour, made three recommen- 
dations: 


1. That a program of regional education 
conferences on the problems of discrimina- 
tion in employment be instituted for 
National Employment Service personnel. 

2. That a Citizens Advisory Committee 
on the Canada Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act be established. 

3. That the Canadian Government should 
“oive serious consideration to supporting 
the strongest form of international action 
to outlaw discrimination in employment” 
through the instrumentality of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization. 

The brief complained of laxity on the 
part of officers of the National Employ- 
ment Service in regard to “job referral 
practices” that were contrary to the prin- 
ciples of the Canada Fair Employment 
Practices Act, and in regard to the inter- 
pretation of the Act. The “improper prac- 
tices” particularly objected to in the 
submission were: the acceptance of job 
orders containing discriminatory qualifica- 
tions from employers, the mention of a 
qualified applicant’s race or religion to a 
prospective employer before a referral was 
made, and the distribution of application 
forms which contained questions forbidden 
by the Act. 

The brief suggested that “a more clear-cut 
definition of the duties of employment 
service officers when receiving improper 
job orders, or in the referral without bias 
of minority group applicants, would be 
most helpful”. Hence the recommendation 
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that regional education conferences for these 
officers should be held. 

On the subject of the Citizens Advisory 
Committee the brief said: 

“We feel that in this legislation, where 
so much emphasis is placed on education, 
persuasion and conciliation to secure com- 
pliance, a citizens advisory committee can 
serve a valuable function. The establish- 
ment of an advisory body would make 
available to the Department, on a regular 
basis, the experience of community, church, 
labour and employer organizations in deal- 
ing with problems of prejudice and dis- 
crimination. It would afford the interested 
non-governmental bodies an opportunity to 
meet with the Department to discuss such 
matters as the special problems of dis- 
crimination which might exist in certain 
occupational or geographic areas of em- 
ployment; new and more effective methods 
of providing information on fair practices 
legislation to the public; and the assistance 
of voluntary agencies in promoting the 
elimination of discrimination.” 

The brief mentioned the interest felt by 
the Committee in the proceedings at the 
recent Conference of the ILO dealing with 
the Draft Convention and Recommendation 
on Discrimination in Employment. How- 
ever, it urged that the proposed interna- 
tional instrument should be amended to 
provide for the implementation of fair 
employment practices “by legislation which 
establishes the machinery to (1) investigate 
and settle complaints of violations, (2) 
enforce compliance by legal sanction if the 
methods of persuasion and conciliation fail 
to achieve a settlement, and (3) to carry 
on an educational program informing the 
public of the available government pro- 
cedures for handling problems of dis- 
crimination in employment”. 


Bars Crown Attorneys 
From Lebour Disputes 


Ontario’s full-time Crown attorneys are 
not permitted to represent companies in 
labour-management disputes, and part-time 
and assistant Crown attorneys will be 
advised against engaging in the practice, 
Ontario Attorney General Kelso Roberts 
has told the provincial Government’s select 
committee on labour relations. 


Judges Barred 


Earlier, the federal Government indicated 
to provincial attorneys general that judges 
should no longer be appointed to concilia- 
tion boards (L.G., Oct., p. 1163). 

With Provincial Police Inspector Leonard 
Neil, Mr. Roberts was before the committee 
answering union charges that the Ontario 
Provincial Police and Crown attorneys 
were used by companies to break unions. 

The Attorney General said full-time 
Crown attorneys were not permitted to 
participate in such matters. As far as part- 
time Crown attorneys and assistant Crown 
attorneys are concerned, “I will be pleased 
to issue instructions advising against it,” 
he said. 

Mr. Roberts added: “The use of police is 
to enforce law and order only. Individuals 
like myself are answerable to the people, 
and at no time will the OPP be used for 
anything other than their duties—to pre- 
serve law and order. They will always be 
used with discretion and without fear or 
favour.” 


Immigrants No Longer Fill 
Trained Manpower Gap 


Immigration can no longer be depended 
on to fill the gap between the number of 
professional and technical workers being 
trained in Canada and the number the 
country requires, according to 8. H. Deeks, 
Executive Director of the Industrial Foun- 
dation on Education. 


Supplied 70 Per Cent 


Speaking at Peterborough to the graduat- 
ing class of the Advanced Technical Course 
sponsored by the Ontario Industrial Educa- 
tional Council, Mr. Deeks said that during 
the postwar expansion Canadian companies 
had had to recruit as much as 70 per cent 
of their requirements for technical and 
professional staff from among European 
immigrants. 

He mentioned the Canadian aircraft 
industry as an instance of a field in which 
progress would have been seriously ham- 
pered if it had not been for the influx of 
highly trained persons from Britain and 
other European countries. 
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The speaker admitted that this was the 
cheapest way of getting trained manpower 
but believed we should be “on a very shaky 
foundation” if we continued to depend on 
this source of supply. He pointed out that 
the demand for this type of manpower was 
almost universal, and that the Western 
European nations were beginning to oppose 
the drawing-off of their professional and 
technical workers by employers in other 
countries. 

Besides this, he said that the marked 
improvement in conditions in the European 
countries lessened the incentive for trained 
people to emigrate. 

“Although training our own requirements 
in our own schools is the most expensive 
way, it provides a firm foundation on which 
to build, and offers the greatest opportuni- 
ties to our young people,” Mr. Deeks said. 


Two New UIC Offices 
Open in Newfoundland 


Unemployment Insurance Commission 
local offices have been opened in Bonavista 
and Grand Bank, Newfoundland. An insur- 
ance official will be stationed in each office 
to provide service to local claimants. 

The decision to open the new offices was 
taken after an extensive survey and as a 
result of a number of representations by 
local organizations and groups in the area. 

The extension of unemployment insurance 
coverage to fishermen, which becomes effec- 
tive January 1, was also an important 
factor in extending the service given by 
the St. John’s local office. 

The offices will be located in the Federal 
buildings in the two centres. 


N.Y. Seeks to End Bias 
Against Older Workers 


New York state’s employers have been 
asked to pledge that they will cease dis- 
crimination in the hiring of older workers. 
Pledge cards have been sent to the state’s 
300,000 employers, Governor Averell Harri- 
man recently announced. 

A letter from the Governor and a booklet 
stressing the value of workers 45 years of 
age or over accompanied each card. In 
the letter, Governor Harriman pointed out 
that in the first half of this century the 
number in the 45-and-over group had 
doubled and that in the 65-and-over group 
had quadrupled. 

The Governor also announced that he 
will seek funds next year to hire 16 job 
counsellors to work exclusively on the place- 
ment of older workers. 
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Railway Signalmen Join 
Legislative Committee 

The National Legislative Committee, In- 
ternational Railway Brotherhoods, last 
month was enlarged to include the Brother- 
hood of Railway Signalmen of America, it 
was announced by Committee Secretary 
H. E. Campbell. : 

The Signalmen’s representative on the 
Committee will be H. A. Stockdale of 
Montreal, the Brotherhood’s Canadian 
representative. 

The National Legislative Committee is a 
voluntary association established to further 
the legislative interests of railway workers. 
Other unions included on the Committee 
are: Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, Order of Railway Conductors 
and Brakemen, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, Division No. 4, Railway Em- 
ployees’ Department of the AFL-CIO, 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees, and Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 


To Vote on Merger of 
Postal Workers Unions 


The holding of referendum on a proposal 
to dissolve the three postal workers’ organi- 
zations comprising the Postal Workers 
Brotherhood of Canada and form a single 
new organization was decided on at an 
executive meeting of the PWB held in 
Windsor last month. 

Tf the result of the referendum is favour- 
able to the proposal, the new organization 
will be called the United Postal Workers 
of Canada. The present organizations—the 
Canadian Postal Employees’ Association, 
the Federated Association of Letter Car- 
riers, and the Canadian Railway Mail 
Clerks’ Federation—have a combined mem- 
bership of close to 15,000. All are CLC 
affiliates. 

An affirmative vote would mean the early 
calling of a combined founding convention. 


Alliance of Independent 
Canadian Unions Founded 


A new organization called the Alliance 
of Independent Unions and Associations of 
Canada has recently been founded by 
Charles R. Ellis, a CPR engineer who is 
a member of both the Canadian Association 
of Railwaymen and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. 

Mr. Ellis, who has been elected President 
of the new body, says that it was formed 
to combat United States domination of 
Canadian unions by uniting scattered labour 
groups across Canada into one organization. 
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The plans for the alliance were made and 
the election of a board of directors con- 
ducted at a meeting in Toronto at the end 
of September of 15 representatives of four 
independent Canadian unions. 

Support from 48 Unions 

“We hope to provide big union services 
for small unions and save them money,” 
Mr. Ellis says. The Alliance, he states, has 
already received support from 48 unions 
with a total membership of 37,000. It is 
said that there are 658 independent unions 
in Canada, with a total ‘membership of 
1,500,000, which are capable of becoming 
members of the organization. 

Mr. Ellis says that the Alliance hopes to 
provide for small unions the education, 
research and legal aid they now lack. It 
has been decided that the new organization 
will not be a governing body, but will 
remain outside the constitutions of existing 
unions. 

One of the first acts of the Alliance was 
to forward a resolution to the federal 
Ministers of Immigration and Labour ask- 
ing that the names of all trade union 
officials who are under investigation in the 
United States be obtained from the US. 
authorities, and that they be forbidden 
entry into Canada. 

“We feel that such persons, detrimental 
to the peace of mind of our people and a 
danger to the stability of our country... 
are not under the jurisdiction of the laws 
of this country and are undesirable until 
exonerated,” the resolution said in part. 


Fishery Workers Unions 
In Maritimes Merge 


The four directly chartered locals of the 
Canadian Labour Congress that went under 
the name, United Fishery Workers of 
Canada, have merged with the Canadian 
Fish Handlers’ Union, a CLC affiliate, to 
form the Canadian Seafood Workers’ Union. 

The Fish Handlers’ Union had a member- 
ship of 1,200 and the four Fishery Workers’ 
locals, 800, all in the Maritimes. 

Roy J. Keefe, who had been President 
of the Fish Handlers, was elected President 
of the merged organization. Elected Secre- 
tary-Treasurer was Derrell Oickle, who had 
occupied the same position in the Fish 
Handlers’ Union. 

James Sherman was elected First Vice 
President, and six regional Vice Presidents 
named were: Mrs. Ella Oates, Mike Mac- 
Gillivray, Vincent Landry, Warren Joudry, 
Errol Williams and Mrs. Hattie Purcell. 

At the merger convention, resolutions 
were passed urging: 

—Hstablishment of a ‘Canadian coast 
guard. 


—Placing of a 12-mile limit on foreign 
trawlers fishing in Canadian coastal waters. 

—Action by the federal Government to 
reduce the premium on the Canadian dollar 
over the United States dollar. 


—Action by the Nova Scotia Government 
in ratifying the federal health insurance 
scheme. 


—Enactment of provincial legislation pro- 
viding for two weeks annual vacation with 
pay after one year’s service. 

—Hstablishment by the federal Govern- 
ment of an industrial pension plan in line 
with the principle of the unemployment 
insurance scheme. 

—Bringing of the fishing industry within 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


Teamsters Elect Hoffa, 
Suspended by AFL-CIO 


On October 24, following a meeting in 
Washington, the Executive Council of the 
AFL-CIO announced that the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters had been 
suspended from the Federation until its 
president-elect, James Riddle Hoffa, and 
other allegedly corrupt officials are ousted 
from the 1,500,000-member union. 

At a meeting September 24, the Council 
had given the Teamsters—and two other 
unions—30 days in which to clean up 
corruption (L.G., Oct., p. 1169). 

The suspension was announced by AFL- 
CIO President George Meany. The vote 
for suspension was 25 to 4. Asked whether 
the Teamsters had done anything to correct 
the allegedly corrupt conditions detailed by 
the AFL-CIO and the Senate Rackets Inves- 
tigation Committee, Mr. Meany replied: 
“No.” 

The Teamsters were ousted from the 
AFL-CIO on the 20th day following the 
election to the presidency—at the union’s 
annual convention in Miami Beach—of 
James Hoffa. Some 1,700 delegates attended 
the meeting, including a delegation from 
locals across Canada. 


Other Candidates 


Competing with James Hoffa for the presi- 
dency were: William A. Lee, of Chicago, 
Seventh Vice President of the union, and 
Thomas J. Haggerty, of Chicago, Secretary- 
Treasurer of Local 753, Milk Wagon Driv- 
ers’ union. The votes were divided as 
follows: Hoffa, 1,208; Lee, 313; Haggerty, 
140. The Canadian delegation gave 20 
votes to Hoffa, 11 to Lee, none to Haggerty. 

For a time it had appeared that the 
election would not take place. A petition 
for an injunction brought by 13 New York 
members of the union who charged that the 


election had been “rigged” to ensure Hoffa’s 
victory was denied by U.S. Chief Justice 
Warren, who said to prohibit the election 
“would indeed be drastic action”. 

On October 23, an injunction was signed 
by Federal District Judge F. Dickinson 
Letts, preventing James Hoffa from taking 
over as President. On November 4, the 
U.S. Court of Appeals upheld the injunction. 


In the voting for other positions, John 
F. English was returned as Secretary- 
Treasurer and the following were elected 
Vice Presidents: Harold D. Gibbons, John 
J. Conlin, Gordon Conglin, John T. O’Brien, 
Joseph J. Diviny, Einar O. Mohn, Harry 
Tevis, John J. O’Rourke, Owen Bert 
Brennan, Thomas E. Flynn, John B. 
Bachus and Murray W. Miller. 


At its October 24 meeting, the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council extended for the other 
two unions charged with corruption the 
time they had been given to clean up. 
The United Textile Workers of America 
and the Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
International Union were given until 
November 15 to rid themselves of corrupt 
officials or be suspended. The UTWA was 
ordered to agree to fire its president, 
Anthony Valente, and the Bakery Workers 
to agree to fire their president, James G. 
Cross; both unions were ordered to agree 
before November 15 to hold special con- 
ventions at a later date to give their 
members a chance to elect new slates of 
officers. 

At the same meeting, the Council ruled 
that the Allied Industrial Workers, under 
a one-year term of probation, had cleaned 
itself of corruption sufficiently to return to 
good standing in the AFL-CIO. 


Suspension of the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters by the AFL-CIO 
has no automatic effect on the relation- 
ship between that union and the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress, Gordon Cushing, 
Executive Vice President of the CLC, 
said. 

“We see no reason why the Canadian 
membership of the union should be 
penalized for something that is happen- 
ing in the United States,” Mr. Cushing 
said. “If there was the slightest indica- 
tion of improper practices on the part 
of any of the Canadian ranking officers 
of the union then we would very defi- 
nitely be concerned; but there have 
been no such suggestions,” 

The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters has some 33,000 members in 
Canada. 
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Plant Closes, Workers 
To Get SUB for Yeer 


When the United States Steel Corporation 
shut down its zinc works at Donora, Pa.., 
at the beginning of this month, most of 
the 460 steelworkers employed there were 
eligible to receive $1,800 in supplementary 
unemployment benefit, in addition to $1,000 
in state unemployment compensation, the 
United Steelworkers estimated. In ll, 
$1,000,000 was due to be paid out in 
benefits. 

This group is the first to receive a large 
payment under the SUB provisions of con- 
tracts signed by the basic steel concerns 
in the United States and the United Steel- 
workers in August 1956 after a 34-day 
nation-wide strike. These contracts, the 
benefits program of which became effective 
on September 1 of this year, require the 
companies to pay a sum which, together 
with state unemployment benefit, will give 
laid-off workers up to 65 per cent of their 
take-home pay for 52 weeks. 

This year of unemployment benefits for 
many of the workers has the added import- 
ance that, since that year is counted as 
service under the pension plan, it will make 
the difference between a pension and no 
pension. The minimum length of service 
required to qualify for a pension is 15 
years. 


Union officials expressed appreciation of 
the action of the Corporation in setting a 
shutdown date which would give maximum 
benefits to the employees affected. 

Of the workers at Donora, 28 between 
the ages of 58 and 59 can draw unemploy- 
ment benefits for a year and then claim 
a partial pension at 60 years of ago. There 
are 62 others in the 60-64 age group, and 
they will receive unemployment benefits 
for a year and then begin to draw pensions. 
Some are qualified for full pensions that 
become effective at age 65; and eight of 
the workers who were already over 65 could 
choose between taking full pension imme- 
diately, or drawing benefits for a year and 
then going on pension. 

A clause in the contract provides that a 
worker with 15 years of seniority can claim 
a vested pension at the age of 40, which 
the company will begin paying when he is 
65, regardless of where he is employed. 
According to the union, there were 36 
workers between 38 and 39 who would be 
able to take a year’s supplemental unem- 
ployment pay and then, on reaching 40, 
claim the vested pension. Other employees 
who had already passed 40 but who needed 
a year to complete their minimum of 15 
years’ service, will be able to gain it under 
the SUB program. 
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For the first time since the SUB program 
came into effect the union was to send its 
staff men to the Donora works, which have 
been closed because their equipment was 
obsolete, to interview each worker and 
advise him as to the most advantageous 
way of taking his benefits. 


OFL Planning to Study 
Accident Prevention 


The Ontario Federation, of Labour is 
setting up a committee to study all aspects 
of industrial accidents and accident preven- 
tion in the province of Ontario. 

Murray Cotterill, Director of Public Rela- 
tions, United Steelworkers of America 
(CLC), will head the five-man committee 
that will make the inquiry. Other mem- 
bers have not yet been named. 

The investigation will be similar to a 
study made by the OFL last year into the 
Ontario Labour Relations Act. Public 
hearings will be held throughout the prov- 
ince, and briefs will be requested from 
Labour, Management and other interested 
parties. 

The committee will be the first to probe 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act since 
Mr. Justice Roach handed down his report 
on the Act in 1950. 


New CLC Council Formed, 
Another Revamped 


A new CLC central labour council has 
recently been organized and a former TLC 
council has changed its name and amended 
its constitution to conform to the terms of 
merger between the TLC and CCL. 

The new council is the Parry Sound- 
Muskoka District Labour Council, com- 
prising seven affiliates. 

The Council that changed its name is 
the former Fredericton Trades and Labour 
Council, which will now be known as the 
Fredericton Labour Council (CLC). 


Earnings, Hours Bulletin 
Ready for Distribution 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics now 
has ready for distribution a bulletin giving 
separate statistics of earnings and hours of 
men and women, and of salaried employees 
and wage-earners, in manufacturing in the 
last week of October 1956. 

The report, the latest in a series estab- 
lished in 1946, provides weekly averages 
of earnings and hours, by sex, for the two 
categories of workers, with hourly earnings 
of wage-earners for numerous industries in 
Canada, and general figures for the prov- 
inces and the five largest metropolitan 
areas. 


Subscriptions to the bulletin, No. 8003- 
507, priced at 25 cents, should be directed 
to the Information Services Division, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, or to the 
Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, Canada. 


CCCL’s First President 
Is Dead at 85 Years 


The founding President of the Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour, 
Pierre Beaulé, passed away at Quebec on 
October 8 at the age of 85. 

His death occurred a few weeks after 
that of the first General Chaplain of the 
CCCL, Rev. Maxime Fortin. 

Mr. Beaulé, a shoemaker-machinist by 
trade, was elected President of the CCCL 
at the founding convention at Hull in 1921, 
and held this position until his retirement 
from the labour movement in 1933. He 
then served for some 15 years with the 
provincial Government. 

On four occasions he was appointed tech- 
nical adviser for the federal Government 
at the International Labour Organization 
Conferences in Geneva. 

In 1920 he was made a Knight of the 
Order of St. Gregory the Great. 


Four Labour Leaders Die 
Recently in Canada, U.S. 


Four well-known leaders in the Canadian 
and United States trade union movement 
have died recently. They are: 

Clarence #. Herrett, of Vancouver, Cana- 
dian Vice President of the Barbers Inter- 
national Union, who died October 7; Ken 
Cassell, of Cobourg, President of the 
Cobourg and District Labour Council, who 
died September 21; Earl W. Jimerson, East 
St. Louis, Ill., President of the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen, and 
former Vice President of the union for 
29 years, who died early last month; and 
Israel Horowitz, New York, a Vice Presi- 
dent of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, who died October 13. 

Mr. Herrett, Secretary of Local 120 of 
the Barbers’ Union, Vancouver, was a 
pioneer unionist, having joined his union 
in 1906. He was a native of Springhill, NS. 

Mr. Cassell was an active labour leader 
in Cobourg, Port Hope and the surrounding 
area, and served as Secretary of Local 4115, 
United Steelworkers of America (CLC). 

Mr. Horowitz, who was Polish-born, 
became a resident of the United States in 
1900, the year ILGWU was formed. He 
was manager of the union’s Eastern out-of- 
town department, which acts for garment 
workers in Connecticut, Long Island, up- 
state New York and New Jersey. 


Two Unions Seeking 
Shorter Work-Week 


A 30-hour work-week will be sought by 
the United Packinghouse Workers in nego- 
tiations for new contracts on the expiry of 
the present ones. The International Union 
of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
will seek a 36-hour week. 


Decision to make a shorter week one 
of the main goals in future negotiations 
was adopted in recent policy-making con- 
ferences. The Packinghouse Workers called 
the 30-hour week “a real and _ present 
necessity” and asserted that increasing 
mechanization and automation have made 
the 40-hour week “economically obsolete”. 
The union will also press for a severance 
pay fund to be financed by company 
royalties based on production. 


The IUE regards the shorter work week 
as an integral part of its aim for security 
in regard to income, job, and union. In 
order to obtain income security the union 
intends to aim at better living cost adjust- 
ments, improved incentive plans and 
broader insurance benefits. It will also 
seek to ensure 52 pay cheques a year by 
means of the establishment of guaranteed 
wage and supplementary unemployment 
benefit plans providing adequate income 
during layoffs. About 100,000 jobs have 
been lost in electrical manufacturing as a 
result of automation and other technological 
advances, and the union points to this as 
evidence of the need for protection against 
layoff and permanent job displacement. 

Company-wide seniority, instead of plant 
seniority, with allowances to cover moving 
costs to enable workers to take advantage 
of such seniority, is another important 
objective of the union. 


Non-Ops Will Demand 
“Substantial” Increase 


“Substantial” wage increases will be 
sought by non-operating employees of 
Canada’s railroads when they seek a new 
contract to replace the present one that 
expires December 31. 

Other items to be sought include improved 
vacations, an extra statutory holiday—which 
would give them eight—a one-year instead 
of a two-year contract, and a review of 
the contributory health and welfare plan 
that went into effect January 1. 

The 14 unions involved represent some 
140,000 employees. They negotiate through 
a single committee under the chairmanship 
of Frank Hall of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Clerks. 
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CLC Committee to Guide 
Civil Service Organizing 


The Canadian Labour Congress last 
month established a committee on organiza- 
tion of provincial government employees, 
and, together with the Co-operative Union 
of Canada, set up a joint committee to 
advance the interests of both organizations. 


The organization committee will consist 
of two representatives, not yet named, from 
each of the five provincial civil service 
organizations affiliated with the CLC; the 
three executive officers of the Congress, 
President Claude Jodoin, Executive Vice 
President Gordon Cushing and Secretary- 
Treasurer Donald MacDonald; and the 
Director of the CLC Government Em- 
ployees Department, Andy Andras. 


The committee will meet periodically to 
co-ordinate organizational activities of the 
five provincial groups, those in British 
Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, New 
Brunswick and Newfoundland. 


CLC-appointed members of the joint 
committee that will work for co-operation 
between the members of the Congress and 
those of the Co-operative Union are: CLC 
Secretary-Treasurer MacDonald; CLC Di- 
rector of Education Max Swerdlow; Fred 
Dowling, Canadian Director of the United 
Packinghouse Workers; W. J. Smith, Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees; Larry Sefton, Director, 
District 6, United Steelworkers; and André 
Plante, President, Provincial Federation of 
Quebec Fire Fighters. 


The committee has issued a statement 
outlining Labour’s attitude towards co- 
operatives and the Co-operative Union’s 


attitude towards organized labour. Among 
other things, the CLC undertook to pro- 
mote the use of credit unions by trade 
union members and the Co-operative Union 
to pay union wage scales and provide 
union working conditions to employees of 
co-operatives. 


Elections, Appointments 
That Will Interest Labour 

Recent elections and appointments of 
interest to Labour were: 

George R. Petty, Jr., Silver Springs, Md., 
elected President of the Flight Engineers 
International Association. 

Abbe Gerard Dion appointed Director of 
the Department of Industrial Relations of 
Laval University, in succession to Gérard 
Tremblay, Quebec Deputy Minister of 
Labour, who resigned in September last 
year. 


R. E. Anderson, Deputy Minister of 
Labour for Nova Scotia, elected to the 
executive board of the International Asso- 
ciation of Governmental Labor Officials. 
He is the only Canadian on the board. 

J. Harold Brown appointed as a new staff 
member of the Canadian Construction 
Association. He will be acting as a general 
assistant to the General Manager. 


William Sanders re-elected as President 
of the Toronto Firefighters’ Association. — 


Raoul Jean Grenier appoimted Regional 
Director in Montreal for the federal Depart- 
ment of Labour. Mr. Grenier was pre- 
viously chief classification officer with the 
Civil Service Commission. 

O. Howard Leicester appointed Regional 
Director for the Department in Edmonton. 


Proceedings of Parliament of Labour Interest 


Speech from the Throne 


October 14, 1957 


Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II read 
the speech from the throne outlining the 
following proposed legislation of particular 
interest to Labour; better federal-provincial 
fiscal arrangements; increased old age 
security pensions, with shorter residence 
in Canada necessary to obtain them; greater 
assistance to blind and disabled persons; 
higher pensions to more veterans; more 
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assistance to farmers; more extensive 
development of the Atlantic provinces; 
annual vacations with pay for those in 
industry; changes in taxing statutes. 


Royal Commission 


October 15 


Gordon Cushing, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Labour Congress, was 
appointed to a Royal Commission that 
will inquire into and make recommendations 


concerning a number of matters relating to 
energy and sources of energy that fall 
within the jurisdiction of Parliament, Prime 
Minister Diefenbaker announced. 


Health Insurance 
October 15 


Hon. Paul Martin, Essex East, asked if 
omission from the throne speech of health 
insurance plans meant that this project 
has been dropped. Prime Minister Diefen- 
baker replied: “No”. 


Pensions for Railwaymen 
October 15 


Henry Murphy, Westmorland, asked if 
the Government was considering increasing 
pensions of retired employees of the CNR. 
Hon. George H. Hees, Minister of Trans- 
port, replied that matters of that kind are 
always of great interest to the Government, 
and whenever the Government has any 
information regarding the matter to give 
to the House it will be done in the proper 
form and in the proper manner. 


Civil Service Pensions 
October 15 


Rey. Daniel McIvor, Fort William, asked 
if consideration would be given at this 
session to raising pensions of retired civil 
servants. Finance Minister Donald Fleming 
responded that the matter was under con- 
sideration. 


$150 Million for Housing 
October 15 


Finance Minister Fleming noted that the 
Government had made available for hous- 
ing mortgages $150,000,000, when he was 
asked by Colin Cameron, Nanaimo, if the 
Government intended to make any change 
in the tight-money policy instituted by the 
previous Government. 


Bill of Human Rights 
October 15 


The Justice Department is giving serious 
consideration to the problems involved in 
a bill of human rights for Canada, the 
Prime Minister told the House after he was 
asked what was being done on the matter 
by Alistair Stewart, Winnipeg North. 


Vacations with Pay 


October 16 


Bill to provide for annual vacations with 
pay for employees introduced by Stanley 
Knowles, Winnipeg North Centre and given 
first reading. 
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Paid Statutory Holidays 


October 16 


First reading given bill designed to give 
employees under federal jurisdiction eight 
paid statutory holidays per annum without 
having to do work for it, and provide over- 
time pay for any of such persons who must 
work on such statutory holidays. The bill 
was introduced by Stanley Knowles, Win- 
nipeg North Centre. 


Minimum Wage Rate 
October 16 


A bill to establish a minimum rate of 
wages for employees in Canada who come 
under federal labour jurisdiction introduced 
by Stanley Knowles, Winnipeg North 
Centre, and given first reading. The bill 
provides that the minimum rate will be 
$1 per hour, and also provides that em- 
ployees whose rate of wage is higher than 
the minimum established by the bill shall 
not be affected. 


Check-off of Union Dues 


October 16 


Stanley Knowles, Winnipeg North Centre, 
introduced a bill seeking amendment to 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. The bill would add a 
new subsection 3 to section 6 of the Act, 
sometimes known as the national labour 
code, and would provide for the voluntary 
revocable check-off of trade union dues. 
The bill was given first reading. 


Unemployment Situation 


October 16 


Erhart Regier, Burnaby-Coquitlam, asked 
the Minister of Labour, Hon. Michael Starr, 
if the Government is aware of the rapidly 
growing unemployment problem, and what 
it plans to do about it. Mr. Starr replied: 


We have stepped up our winter program 
to take care of winter unemployment. We 
have also advised our National Employment 
Service offices to step up their tempo in 
obtaining jobs for people as soon as they 
become unemployed. I might say also, on 
behalf of the Government, that we have 
eurtailed for the balance of the year the 
influx of immigrants which swelled our total 
labour population. In addition we have 
channelled $150,000,000 into our economy for 
the construction of houses. 


New Brunswick Unemployed 


October 16 


Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
replying to a question asked October 15 
in the House, advised that: On October 10, 
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1957, there were 11,201 persons registered 
for employment in New Brunswick, com- 
pared with 6,571 on October 11—the com- 
parable day—in 1956, an increase of 4,630. 


Unemployment Insurance Act 
October 18 


The Unemployment Insurance Act will 
not be amended at this session of Parlia- 
ment to make benefits available to farm 
help, Labour Minister Michael Starr told 
the House in reply to a question by 
Rodolphe Leduc, Gatineau. 


National Housing Act 
October 21 


The Government does not plan legisla- 
tion this session, through an amendment 
to the National Housing Act, that would 
provide loans with low down payments to 
the prospective home owners in Canada 
who now earn incomes below the $4,000 
figure, Public Works Minister Hon. Howard 
C. Green said in replying to a question by 
Claude Ellis, Regina City. 


Colombo Plan Contribution 
October 22 


Subject to the approval of Parliament, 
Canada will contribute $35 million to the 
Colombo Plan in 1958, Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker told the House. For some 
years now the Canadian contribution has 
been $26.4 million, but in order to meet 
additional expenditures in connection with 
the Warsak project in Pakistan and the 
Canada-India reactor, the amount was 
supplemented this year and last by a fur- 
ther $8 million. It has now been decided 
to do away with the idea of a basic 
contribution to which other amounts are 
added. That is why Parliament is being 
asked to give authority to provide that the 
total vote for Canada’s regular Colombo 
Plan program be $35 million for next year. 


Old Age Security Act 
October 23 


Hon. J. W. Monteith, Minister of National 
Health and Welfare, placed before the 
House a resolution that would amend 
the Old Age Security Act to increase the 
amount of monthly pension payable under 
the Act to $55 per month, and reduce 
residence requirements for pension require- 
ments from 20 years to 10 years, and 
increase allowable temporary absences of 
pensioners from Canada from three to six 
months. 


Old Age Assistance Act 
October 23 


The Minister of National Health and 
Welfare introduced to the House a resolu- 
tion that would allow persons receiving 
old age pensions to receive as Income an 
additional $120 per year if single, $240 per 
year if married, assistance included. 


Blind Persons Act 
October 23 


To improve the lot of blind persons in 
Canada, the Minister of Health and Welfare 
placed the following resolution before the 
House: 

That it is expedient to introduce a measure 
to amend the Blind Persons Act to increase 
to fifty-five dollars per month the maximum 
amount of allowance in respect of which 
payments may be made to the provinces 
under the provisions of that Act, and to 
increase the total amount of allowable 
income, inclusive of allowance, by one hun- 
dred and twenty dollars a year in the case 
of an unmarried person and two hundred 
and forty dollars a year in the case of a 
married person. 


A similar amendment was proposed for 
the Disabled Persons Act. 


Unemployed in Montreal 
October 23 


Replying to a question asked in the 
House on October 18, the Minister of 
Labour, Hon. Michael Starr, advised that 
there were, on October 4, 1956, in Montreal, 
15,764 persons registered for employment, 
while on October 8, 1957, the number was 
25,618. 
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Skilled Manpower in the Electronics, 
Electrical, Heavy Machinery Industries 


Second report in Department’s research program on training of skilled 
manpower, just published, deals with sources, shortages and training 
of industries’ skilled manpower, quotes suggested solutions to problem 


The second report* on the Department’s 
research program on the Training of Skilled 
Manpower deals with technological changes 
and skilled manpower in the electrical and 
electronics, and the heavy machinery, 
industries. The report, recently published, 
is based on field work undertaken by Prof. 
William Bruce of McGill University and 
Prof. W. G. McIntosh of the University of 
Toronto. 

Major conclusions of the study are: 

—The need for skilled and technical man- 
power in Canada, the supply of which has 
been deficient during the past 12 years, will 
probably continue to grow rapidly. Increas- 
ing supplies of such manpower are essential 
to the continued development of our 
industries and resources. 

—Immigration, which has been and still 
is an important source of supply of such 


workers, may in future become less impor- 
tant in comparison with increasing needs. 


—Although informal in-plant training has 
in the past provided a considerable per- 
centage of Canada’s skilled labour, it seems 
unlikely to be effective in producing the 
higher types of skill which require more 
formal education, and the demand for 
which seems likely to increase in the 
future. 


“The problem of training adequate sup- 
plies of qualified manpower in Canada in 
the future therefore requires thorough 
consideration,” the report says. ‘The 
present broad study, it is hoped, will help 
to provide reliable information to assist 
management, labour, government bodies, 
educational agencies, and public generally, 
in reviewing and assessing the policies and 
actions which might best be taken in this 
important field.” 


Electrical and Electronics Industry 


Growth in the electrical and electronics 
industry, which is closely related to scien- 
tific and technological progress, has been 
rapid in the past and will probably continue 
to be so in the future, the report states. 

During the period 1937-1955 the physical 
volume of production in the industry 
increased fourfold, while that of manu- 
facturing industry generally in Canada 
expanded only about two and a half times. 
Between 1947 and 1955 the growth in 
volume was about two thirds, compared 
with little more than one third for Cana- 
dian manufacturing as a whole. 

Employment increased between 1947 and 
1955 by 44 per cent in the electrical appa- 
ratus and supplies group, and by only 14 
per cent in total manufacturing. 

Some of the officials interviewed predicted 
that the output of the industry would 
double in the next 10 years. 

The increasing complexity of the products 
of this industry, the report says, means a 
greater demand for highly qualified engi- 
neers, engineering assistants and draftsmen. 


*For a summary of the first progress report see 
L.G., Aug., p. 940. 
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For all these workers educational require- 
ments are increasing. “Theoretical train- 
ing 1s more important in this industry than 
in some others, because of the nature of the 
product. The operation of an electrical 
circuit cannot be seen with the naked eye, 
but can be understood only by means of 
theory.” 

The chief effect of automation on this 
industry is likely to be an increased demand 
for the products of the industry rather than 
its application to the industry itself, accord- 
ing to some of the officials interviewed. 

The importance of research is increasing 
in Canada, and its further development 
will depend upon the availability of an 
adequate supply of qualified scientists, 
engineers and technicians. 

It was suggested by some of those inter- 
viewed that the number of engineers required 
in Canada might double in the next 10 years. 
The absolute number of new engineers re- 
quired in the next 10 years, to maintain such 
a rate of increase, would be double the 
absolute number added in the past decade. 
The demand for unskilled and semi-skilled 
workers seems likely to become relatively 
less. However, it does not seem likely 
that... (it) will decline absolutely, if the 


demand for the products of the industry 
continues to expand as at present expected. 
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Current Sources of Skilled Manpower 
The study deals with engineers, techni- 
cians, and skilled tradesmen. The chief 
sources from which industry obtains these 
three types of workers are as follows: 


(a) Professional Engineers are usually 
either graduates of Canadian universities, 
or immigrants who have had a university 
education in the countries from which they 
come. However, a certain number of men 
who lack university degrees, but who have 
exceptional ability, work up to the status 
of professional engineer through the techni- 
cian class, by passing written examinations 
set by the professional engineers’ associa- 
tions of the various provinces. 

(b) Technicians. This group is ill defined 
and the term covers a variety of jobs. “In 
general, a ‘technician’ might be defined as a 
person who, while not professionally quali- 
fied, is capable of filling a non-professional 
job which requires more formal education 
and more theoretical knowledge than is 
required of the ordinary skilled tradesman,” 
the report says. 

Employers generally get their technicians 
by hiring the best educated and _ best 
qualified people they can get and giving 
them the necessary training in the plant. 
Prospective technicians are obtained from 
technical institutes of the type of the 
Ryerson Institute, from among those who 
have taken technical courses in secondary 
schools or who have been trained in the 
armed forces, and from among immigrants, 
some of whom have been highly trained in 
Europe. 

(c) Skilled tradesmen usually require less 
formal education and less technical knowl- 
edge than a technician; they are developed 
through apprenticeship or in-plant training. 
Immigrants are also an important source of 
skilled tradesmen. Skilled tradesmen some- 
times become technicians or engineers but 
are often prevented from doing so by lack 
of formal education. 


Current Shortages of Skilled Manpower 


(a) Engineers. Some firms consider that 
the shortage of engineers is not serious, 
others consider that it is significant, while 
still other employers say that it is the most 
serious of present manpower shortages. 
The shortage of engineers, the report says, 
is often said to be intensified by the 
employment of engineers in non-engineer- 
ing jobs. 

(b) Technicians. “Nearly all firms report 
a shortage of technicians, and a few may 
consider this more serious than the shortage 
of engineers.” Nearly all firms are on the 
look-out for more graduates of post- 
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secondary technical institutes. In some 
firms most of the recently hired technicians 
have been immigrants. 

In many cases the number of technicians 
employed has increased since 1950 by a con- 
siderably larger ee oenene than the number 
of engineers, and in many cases employment 
forecasts for the next 10 years show a 
greater percentage increase in technicians 
than in engineers. Some firms employed 
practically no technicians six years ago. 
Many now state that they would like to 
employ three or four technicians for each 
engineer. 


The recent apparent rapid increase in 
technicians may be due in part to more 
accurate classification of jobs. 

(c) Skilled tradesmen. “While some firms 
forecast considerable increases in employ- 
ment in some skilled trades, and one or 
two state that standards of skill are rising, 
none complain of a really severe shortage 
of skilled tradesmen at present.” However, 
in some firms in the electronics industry 
the demand for skilled tradesmen is not as 
large as in some other industries. 


Training in Industry 


“As a general rule a firm does not seem 
inclined to go to the expense of training 
personnel as long as it can satisfy its 
requirements by other methods. ‘Training 
in industry results from necessity,” the 
report states. Nevertheless, because of 
technological developments and shortages 
of experienced personnel, the industry is 
becoming increasingly aware of the impor- 
tance of training, and a great variety of 
training is provided by many firms for all 
grades of manpower. 


(a) Engineers. By the larger companies, 
at least, courses covering design, manu- 
facturing, marketing, and other subjects are 
given to graduates in engineering during 
their first year of employment. Short 
courses on new types of equipment and 
new developments are also given from time 
to time. 


(b) Technicians. Owing to the lack of 
other methods of training adequate num- 
bers of technicians in Canada, extensive 
training is given in industry. 

The highest grade of technicians are 
those who begin by graduating from a 
technical institute, who have had some 
university training, or who have been 
trained thoroughly in Europe. Persons 
who have attained senior matriculation 
standard usually have to serve a four-year 
apprenticeship in the plant, or a long period 
of training on the job before they can 
become technicians. 

(c) Skilled tradesmen. Skilled tradesmen 
are usually drawn from those who have less 
education than the two aforementioned 


classes, and usually obtain their training by 
apprenticeship or some equivalent kind of 
training in a plant, possibly supplemented 
by night classes or some other kind of 
formal teaching. 


Suggestions from Firms 

Some suggestions from firms regarding 
public educational institutions and other 
topics were: 

—Greater federal aid to higher education, 
and year-round operation of the universities, 
perhaps in two shifts of six months each. 


—Broader training for graduates in engi- 
neering, greater emphasis on written and 
oral expression, and more advanced courses 
in mathematics and the sciences as applic- 
able to all engineering fields rather than to 
one specialty. 

The most widely advocated proposal was 
the establishment of more higher technical 


institutes. A few favoured the establish- 
ment of a National Certificate for 
technicians, or some equivalent system, 


similar to that of the United Kingdom. 


Heavy Machinery Industry 


The heavy machinery industry has grown 
rapidly since 1939. Fluctuations in employ- 
ment, however, are likely to be wider than 
in the economy as a whole. Between 1939 
and 1943, as a result of wartime demand, 
employment more than doubled. The war- 
time peak, however, was exceeded in 1947; 
and from 1951 to 1956 employment has 
averaged about 20 per cent higher than the 


1943 figure. 
The future growth of the industry 
depends on the demand for industrial 


machinery due to replacements and on the 
growth of production in the economy. 
Technological progress seems likely to 
provide additional stimulus to the growth 
of the industry. 

“Tt seems probable that the growth of the 
heavy machinery industry in future might 
be more rapid than the growth of Canadian 
industry in general,” the report states. 

As in the electronics industry, design is 
absorbing more effort. Research, inspection 
and scientific quality control are also mak- 
ing greater demands on manpower, and the 
laboratory is becoming more important. 

The types of employees dealt with in the 
report are: the engineer or scientist, the 
technician, the draftsman, the skilled 
tradesman, the semiskilled worker, and the 
unskilled worker. Most of what has been 
said about the supply and training of the 
three types studied in the electrical indus- 
try applies also to the heavy machinery 
industry. 

Of immigrants as a source of manpower, 
the report says: 


Immigration faa been an important source 
of skilled and professional manpower during 
the last decade, and especially since 1951. 
Different firms appear to differ greatly in 
the extent of their reliance on immigration 
as a source of manpower... Immigrants in 
some cases have received more thorough 
training as technicians, draftsmen, or skilled 
tradesmen than is generally available in 
Canada. Men holding the Higher National 
Certificate from the United Kingdom are 
especially highly regarded... Immigrants are 
of course more mobile than natives, and 
the commonest complaint about skilled or 


professional immigrant workers is that they 
often use Canada as a bridge to the United 
States. 

The report says that the combination of 
skills required in a draftsman is found more 
often in draftsmen with European training 
than in Canadians. However, some top- 
level draftsmen are produced by graduation 
from the higher technical schools, plus 
some in-plant training. 

“The more ordinary grade of draftsman 
is a person with some high school or 
vocational school education who has received 
his practical training in the plant.” 

“The shortage of draftsmen seemed to be 
very prevalent, especially of draftsmen with 
the highest qualifications.” 

Shortages of skilled tradesmen were 
mentioned in the heavy machinery industry 
more often than in the electrical industry, 
the report says. 

Suggestions from firms regarding public 
educational institutions and other topics 
included the following: 

—A few management representatives 
suggested that engineering students should 
receive more training in industrial manage- 
ment. 

—Several of those interviewed compared 
Canada’s training methods unfavourably 
with those in the U.K. and Europe. Some 
said that Canada needs a type of training 
similar to that which in the U.K. leads to 
the Higher National Certificate. 

—A considerable number favoured the 
establishment in Canada of more schools 
of the type of the Ryerson Institute. 

—Canadian apprenticeship systems were 
criticized. Unsatisfactory fitting together 
of in-plant and school courses, and the lack 
of technical schools close to industrial 
plants, were complained of. 

Copies of the report, Technological 
Changes and: Skilled Manpower: Electrical 
and Electroncs Industry and Heavy 
Machinery Industry, may be obtained from 
the Economics and. Research mee 
Department, of: Labour. 
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Vocational Training for Girls and Women 


Director of Department’s Women’s Bureau tells Canadian Vocational 
Training Advisory Council that need for vocational training for women 
is urgent, outlines problems involved and suggests action to be taken 


The following is the complete text of 
an address by Miss Marion V. Royce, 
Director of the Women’s Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Labour, to the 25th meeting of 
the Canadian Vocational Training Advisory 
Council in Ottawa September 24. 


This subject, Vocational Training for 
Girls and Women, is an urgent one and 
not less difficult than urgent. I shall attempt 
first to explain why I feel it to be urgent, 
then to discuss some of the problems 
involved and the difficulties to be over- 
come, and finally to suggest for your con- 
sideration some lines of action. 


Urgency 


Within the past few decades women 
have become a significant element in the 
labour force of Canada. At the present 
time they—rather I should say “we’— 
make up slightly more than one quarter 
of the total labour force, and about the 
same proportion of all girls and women 
14 years of age and over belong to this 
group of working women. It is, of course, 
the ready availability of jobs that accounts 
for the number of women that are em- 
ployed, but in our dynamic economy, even 
though there may be fluctuations in em- 
ployment opportunities, it safely may be 
assumed, I think, that women have come to 
stay as a substantial group within the 
labour force. Their position in the labour 
force, however, is closely bound up with 
their vocational qualifications, and if their 
potential is to be utilized the quality of 
their education and training must have 
continuing careful consideration. 

In attempting to define needed emphases 
in vocational training for girls and women 
it is helpful to note the recent changes in 
the age and marital status of women workers 
and also the trends of their occupational 
distribution. 

Comparing the present age structure of 
the female labour force with that of ten 
or fifteen years ago we find some striking 
changes: 

1. There is a marked increase in the 
number of older women who are employed 
or looking for work. At present almost 
one quarter of the women in the labour 
force are 45 years of age and over; these 
represent 17 per cent of all women in this 
age group (22.8 per cent of those between 
45 and 64, and 4.7 per cent of those who are 
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65 years of age and over). In 1941 women 
over 45 made up 17 per cent of the labour 
force—only one in ten of all women of 
that age. 


2.In contrast to this growing trend 
towards the gainful employment of mature 
women, the proportion of teen-agers in the 
female labour force is considerably smaller 
than was true in the not distant past. As 
recently as only ten years ago nearly 37 
per cent of all teen-aged girls were in the 
labour force. By 1955 the proportion had 
dropped to 83 per cent, and since that 
time, except during summer holidays when 
many schoolgirls are employed, it has con- 
tinued at that level. The fact is that 
larger numbers of girls are remaining longer 
in school before looking for jobs. 


Despite many gaps in the background 
and training of girls in their first jobs, there 
is at present more widespread opportunity 
for educational and vocational training for 
girls than in the past and perhaps also an 
increased disposition to take advantage of 
such opportunities. Certainly one can say 
with some assurance that most girls antici- 
pate at least some working experience as 
well as marriage and a home. Interest in 
these latter weighs heavily in their deci- 
sions, however, and except for the few who 
have an over-riding vocational interest, they 
are apt to be loath to commit themselves 
to long periods of training. For those who 
do not continue to advanced academic work 
the availability of jobs that require little 
or no skill is a ready answer. 


In contradiction to the average teen-aged 
girl’s partial commitment to a job, however, 
is the demonstrable fact of a revolutionary 
change in the pattern of gainful work in 
women’s lives. Only a few years ago a 
girl’s marriage brought to an end her 
attachment to the labour force. Now, 
however, it is much more apt to be the 
approaching birth of her first child that 
occasions her withdrawal. If she has no 
children she tends to continue in employ- 
ment. Moreover, considerable numbers of 
mothers, not so often when their children 
are small as when they have become more 
self-sufficient, are returning to work. In 
June of this year 16 per cent of all married 
women in Canada were in gainful employ- 
ment, and they comprised 40.5 per cent of 
all women with jobs. Add to these those 
who have been married but who are now 
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widowed, divorced or separated from their 
husbands, and we have more than half the 
employed women of the country. This 
means that a growing proportion of the 
women in the labour force are filling two 
roles. To their home and family respon- 
sibilities is added the economic activity 
of gainful work. 

These tendencies, together with that 
already noted with respect. to the increasing 
number of older women in the labour force, 
indicate that gainful work is growing in 
importance in the lives of most Canadian 
women and girls. Recent studies in the 
United States show that the work potential 
of a girl baby born in 1950 rose to 154 
years as compared with 12.1 years for one 
born in 1940—an increase of 27 per cent. 
This growth in work potential was mainly 
due to the higher labour force participation 
of married women, particularly those with 
children. While similar figures for Canada 
would probably be less startling, there is 
firm evidence of a comparable tendency in 
this country. 


These facts underline the need to help 
the teen-aged girl assess her commitment 
to work in light of its probable place in her 
life, and then encourage her to secure as 
broad an educational background as her 
capabilities permit, including some specific 
training. 

The occupational distribution of women 
in the Canadian labour force is the key 
to existing patterns of their vocational 
opportunities and training. There is, for 
instance, a high degree of concentration in 
a comparatively few occupations. In 1951 
almost 78 per cent of the women in the 
labour force were employed in 20 occupa- 
tions. The largest numbers were in various 
types of office work: stenographers, typists, 
clerks, bookkeepers and cashiers. There were 
also proprietors and managers in the field 
of retail trade, telephone operators, sewing 
machine operators, hairdressers and mani- 
curists, charworkers and cleaners, waitresses, 
launderers, cleaners and dyers, packers and 
wrappers, housekeepers and cooks. Almost 
all of these are fields that traditionally have 
been or have come to be considered the 
special spheres of women. 


A second fact to be noted is the pre- 
dominance of women in unskilled occupa- 
tions, which, as present employees withdraw 
from them, are readily filled from the 
reserve resources of unskilled female help. 


In the third place it should be noted that 
some interesting occupational changes are 
occurring; some women, albeit a minority, 
have acquired new skills, and prejudices 
against their employment in fields formerly 
reserved for men have diminished. 


We move cautiously, however. Amid the 
widespread concern of the past few years 
regarding the scarcity of qualified tech- 
nicians very little consideration has been 
given to the possibility of training and 
employing girls and women in these fields. 
Despite the acknowledged fact that the 
woman worker is here to stay, in the words 
of Prof. N. M. Brown of the University of 
Sheffield, “Employers talk unequivocally in 
terms of men and boys.” This attitude is 
reflected everywhere in the adult environ- 
ment. We succumb, for instance, to a pre- 
vailing myth that girls cannot “do” mathe- 
matics and science; and except in times of 
emergency such as a war situation, we lapse 
into traditional conceptions of what con- 
stitutes suitable work for women. Despite 
the acknowledged fact that the woman 
worker is here to stay, girls are given little 
assurance that there are other fields for 
women than home-making, office work, 
teaching and nursing. _ 

In the United Kingdom a similar concern 
regarding a shortage of technicians has led 
to concerted effort to inform girls and 
women of the wide variety of opportunities 
for work in industry that is available to 
persons qualified in scientific subjects. 
Mature women who have had some back- 
ground studies in science are being re- 
cruited for refresher courses, and employers 
are being urged to revise their policies in 
relation to women employees and adopt 
“a thoughtful and unprejudiced attitude” 
towards them. 

In Canada there are no legal barriers that 
prevent women and girls from availing 
themselves of any type ot vocational train- 
ing that is offered. Under the Federal- 
Provincial Vocational Training Agreements, 
as this group well knows, a considerable 
choice of courses is available, and in all 
the provincial school systems vocational 
education is strongly emphasized. Unfor- 
tunately, there are no statistics of enrol- 
ments and graduation on the basis of sex. 
In certain courses, however, girls either 
predominate or make up the complete 
enrolment. The Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics reports that 26 per cent of all girls in 
publicly supported secondary schools out- 
side the province of Quebec, for which it 
does not have the figures, are in commercial 
courses, and in the special commercial 
courses offered under the various schedules 
of the provincial agreements the majority 
of the pupils are girls. In addition they 
probably constitute the complete enrolment 
in such courses as home economics, hair- 
dressing and beauty culture, the operation 
of power sewing machines and training for 
nursing assistants. Certain fields of appren- 
ticeship such as that for bindery workers 
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in the printing industry also enroll women, 
and there is some training on the job for 
most women factory workers. This latter is 
at a low level of skill, however; few indus- 
tries admit women to courses for up- 
grading on the job. 

In recent years more diversified training 
has been available to women in the armed 
services, especially in the Navy, where girls 
are being taught machine shop practice; 
navigation plotting, including radar theory; 
electrical repairs and installations; photo- 
graphy; radio telegraphy and telephone 
procedures, as well as the more usual skills 
of women, such as stenography, bookkeep- 
ing, and work as medical and X-ray aides. 
Formerly in the RCAF similar technical 
training geared to the needs of that service 
was offered to girls, and it is reported that 
many were highly successful in acquiring 
new mechanical skills. Because of high 
turn-over, however, expensive technical 
training for women has been discontinued. 


Difficulties 


The fact that there are no legal barriers 
to prevent women and girls from par- 
ticipating in any type of training, especially 
in view of the statistical increase in the 
number of women working for pay, might 
seem to indicate that the task of their 
vocational training is one of acquainting 
them with existing occupational opportuni- 
ties and enabling them to pursue training 
that is in line with their individual interests, 
aptitudes and abilities. Because of the 
special role of women in society, however, 
the question of vocational counselling and 
training for girls and women is more com- 
plex than for boys and men. The psycho- 
logical and social factors that tend to deter 
women from undertaking extensive voca- 
tional training deter them also from choos- 
ing any vocation outside the traditional 
fields in which women have worked for 
centuries. 


Vocational training for girls and women 
is costly because considerably more of them 
than will be employed at a -particular 
occupation at any one time have to be 
prepared in order to maintain the needed 
supply of workers at any particular time. 
Employers who are obliged to expend con- 
siderable amounts of time and money on 
training not unnaturally frequently prefer 
to hire men in order to avoid the hazards 
of a high turn-over of women employees, 
and even where women are employed they 
are apt not to be included in plans for 
advanced trainmg. The assumption that 
women in general are not interested in 
courses for up-grading works to the detri- 
ment of women who would like to take 
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advantage of such opportunities, however, 
and also may deprive the employer of 
competent employees. 

Financial pressures, perhaps more often 
than is generally realized, are inhibiting in 
relation to adequate training for girls. The 
need to help out at home often leads to 
girls leaving school before they have had 
adequate vocational training, especially 
since it is apt to seem more important to 
ensure that sons rather than daughters have 
the advantages of education and vocational 
training. Parents are intimidated not only 
by the expense of the training itself but 
by the cost of maintenance, including in- 
flated standards of teen-age spending. Often, 
too, those who most need financial help 
in the form of subsidies and bursaries do 
not know how to set about to secure such 
assistance as is available. 


Suggested Lines of Action 


Because vocational training for girls is so 
closely bound up with social and psycho- 
logical attitudes it is important that the 
question should be attacked on many 
fronts. Parents, teachers, counsellors and 
employers must all be made aware of the 
need to take a “thoughtful and unpreju- 
diced” look at the situation. 


Phases in a Woman’s Life 


In view of the increasing average length 
of women’s participation in the labour force 
it is helpful to delineate the three chief 
phases in a woman’s life after she reaches 


her teens and to keep these in mind in 


planning for their vocational preparation: 


1. A period of education and training 
usually including some work experience and 
perhaps in most cases marriage also. 


2. A period of child-bearing and rearing, 
when a woman either withdraws entirely 
from the labour market, works only inter- 
mittently or takes a part-time job. 


3. A period after her children have grown 
beyond the dependent stage, when an in- 
creasing number of women are impelled 
to broaden their interests through either 
voluntary service in the community or 
work for which they are paid. Indeed for 
many the latter has become a necessity. 


Recognition of some such realistic pattern 
of a woman’s life is basic to a reasonable 
approach to vocational counselling and 
training for girls. Within such a framework 
the need for adequate educational back- 
ground and vocational training should be 
stressed as firmly as possible. 


Most girls will continue to be employed 
in the so-called women’s occupations, which 
most of them prefer and where the largest 
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number of jobs are available to them. They 
should be made more aware of some of 
the newer occupations in which women pre- 
dominate, such as medical laboratory work, 
occupational therapy and _ physiotherapy. 
The anticipated requirements of extended 
hospital services added to acute existing 
shortage of the paramedical and therapeutic 
fields offer very special opportunities. Nor 
should they be restricted to these. Some 
girls may be interested in other technical 
and scientific fields, most of which are 
usually reserved for men but which gradu- 
ally may be opened up. With such a\range 
before them they should have the benefit 
of responsible advice in the selection of 
courses of study and training and informa- 
tion also about probable opportunities of 
employment. 


Young people who are in need of finan- 
cial assistance should also be given depend- 
able information regarding existing sources 
of help. In many areas of training more 
scholarships and bursaries should be made 
available to promising applicants. 


To ensure effective counselling for all 
high school pupils I should like to see a 
thorough-going review and revision of our 
provisions for vocational guidance in all 
parts of Canada. At present some excellent 
work of this type is being done, but it is 
sporadic, in some places non-existent and 
in too many cases it is not sufficiently in 
step with changes in production techniques 
and the long-term trends of the labour 
market. Current reliable occupational infor- 
mation should be continuously available to 
counsellors; they should have training in 
psychological testing for aptitudes and 
interests and also be enabled to keep in 
touch with new technological developments 
and current labour demands. It is impor- 
tant, too, that they should be mature 
persons with an appreciation of the dignity 
and worth of each individual and of the 
importance of encouraging youth to become 
responsible workers and citizens. 


From the point of view of organization 
and integration of services it would be 
efficient to ensure close continuing relation- 
ship between the National Employment 
Service and the schools, which in fact does 
exist in many cities. 


Enrolment, Graduation Statistics 


Since all vocational courses are open 
to both girls and boys or men and women, 
steps should be taken to secure exact 
statistics of enrolments and graduations on 
the basis of sex. Even though we may 
continue to assume that either boys or girls 
will predominate in particular courses, the 
tabulation of enrolment by sexes will help 


to dispel the idea that girls should be 
enrolled only in traditionally feminine 
courses. Also, such statistics would provide 
a more adequate yardstick for evaluation 
of the use that is being made of the voca- 
tional training facilities that are being 
provided by public funds. 


Educational Background 


Girls should be encouraged to secure as 
broad an educational background as possible 
whether at high school or university level. 
We need to dispel the myth that they 
cannot “do” mathematics and science and 
encourage more of those who are able 
students to combine science and the master- 
ing of at least one modern language in 
addition to English and French. The 
humanities and social sciences also should 
be given due consideration. Well taught, 
they give a girl rich resources for living, and 
also they are the key to “shortage occupa- 
tions” such as social work, teaching and 
library work in which many women are 
employed. 

For girls who are not capable of advanced 
academic work and who go to work at an 
early age there is very great need of closer 
supervision on the part of the educational 
authorities. A part-time day release system 
such as that which has been adopted in 
Britain, which would require girls who are 
employed to have one day a week in 
school up to the age of eighteen, would 
ensure possibilities for growth that so many 
lack at the present time. The curriculum 
provided for these girls should include job 
training but should also be geared to help 
them develop their innate talents and 
interests that may bear fruit in later years. 


Rise in Standards 


Concerted effort should be made to lift 
the standards of service occupations in 
which large numbers of women are em- 
ployed by establishing training require- 
ments and licensing applicants. I think, for 
instance, of waitresses and food handlers of 
all sorts, laundry and dye workers, etc. 
Such action would require the co-operation 
of employers both in setting up suitable 
courses and in working out a system of 
licensing. 

A good example of the rehabilitation of 
a woman’s occupation has occurred in the 
training of nursing aides or assistants, as 
they are sometimes called. With the sup- 
port of provincial departments of Education 
and Health and the collaboration of the 
federal departments of Health and Labour, 
adequate standards of training have been 
accepted for this type of work. These 
standards have the sanction of professional 
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nursing associations, and in most provinces 
there is now a register for qualified nursing 
assistants. This development has put the 
occupation on an efficient basis and has 
given the women who have taken the 
required training a sense of the dignity 
and worth of their chosen work. 


In the case of waitresses, I am assured 
by so outstanding an expert in training 
for food services as Mrs. R. A. Denny 
(Director, Food Service Training Depart- 
ment) of the Provincial Institute of Tech- 
nology and Art in Calgary that short 
courses of three weeks duration can be 
planned to train girls for restaurant work. 
While this may seem to offer a girl very 
slight advantage and perhaps to be hardly 
worth the attention of educational authori- 
ties, it should be recognized that even so 
limited a training would lend dignity to 
the job of the waitress and would improve 
standards of food handling. I should like 
to see a situation in which legal require- 
ments were established to ensure that no 
waitress, or waiter for that matter, could 
be employed without this or equivalent 
preparation for the job. 


One would like to suggest that training 
for home aides—domestic helpers—be in- 
cluded in such a program of rehabilitation 
of women’s traditional occupations. Despite 
a continuing demand for household workers, 
however, the occupation is rated so low 
that with other jobs available women and 
girls tend to reject it, often under what 
seem to the onlooker to be favourable 
circumstances. For the present, then, an 
emphasis on related occupations in which 
jobs are also readily available holds out 
more hope of success in the recruiting of 
trainees. I think, for example, of the need 
for homemakers for the services that are 
being developed. in many of our cities to 
enable families to secure household assist- 
ance to carry them over an emergency 
situation such as the hospitalization of the 
mother. Such services are assuming added 
importance because of the growing num- 
bers of older people who need at least 
part-time help to maintain their house- 
holds. Again, too, in anticipation of extended 
hospital services, more thought must be 
given to facilities and personnel to relieve 
the demand for beds in hospitals for the 
acutely ill. Already in British Columbia 
consideration is being given to the need 
for a homemaker service to supply needed 
aid for homes to which chronic or con- 
valescent patients return. 


Training for young women in the field 
of child care also warrants the encourage- 
ment and support of educational authorities. 
It is a field of work that appeals to girls, 
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gives them preparation for motherhood and 
also, with the increasing need for nursery 
schools and day nurseries, offers growing 
employment possibilities. Some work of 
this type is already being done. For instance, 
the Ryerson Institute of Technology for- 
merly offered a two-year course in Child 
Management after secondary school gradua- 
tion, which is reported to have been excel- 
lent in quality. I note that the course has 
been omitted from the syllabus for 1957-58. 
There has been considerable demand for 
shorter periods of training in the field. The 
Nursery Education Association of Ontario 
gives courses which are from six to eight 
weeks in duration and also some evening 
courses. It would appear that there is 
need of agreed standards of curriculum and 
desirable length of courses. 


Training Mature Women 


There is urgent need for facilities for 
counselling and training mature women who 
need or desire to return to work. Many 
women in this situation have not worked 
outside their homes for many years. Some 
have never held a paid job and the difficul- 
ties of adjusting to new demands and to a 
different rhythm are often formidable. They 
need job counselling and training or re- 
training designed to build confidence as well 
as skills. Equally vulnerable is the woman 
who after many years of uninterrupted 
employment suddenly finds herself having 
to look for a new job. She, too, needs the 
moral support of realistic counselling and, 
often, also some new job training to 
enable her to resume work in different 
surroundings. Most of these women are 
interested in the usual range of women’s 
occupations. Many may be able to fit into 
existing training courses, but for others 
special groups of their own contemporaries 
are essential. 

The professional and semi-professional 
women’s occupations, in many of which 
there are serious shortages, might well be 
encouraged to direct their recruiting and 
training programs to women of this group 
who are now in the third phase in their 
lives. Those who have had experience in 
teaching, nursing and social work—any of 
the traditional women’s fields—with some 
refresher training are readily able to re- 
adjust to employment, and their mature 
experience greatly enriches their contribu- 
tion to the job. Some women, however, 
may be interested in less traditional fields 
for some of which more extensive training 
would be necessary. In any case, provision 
of facilities for the vocational training of 
mature women has firm justification since 
they comprise an increasing and dependable 
resource of woman power. 


WJ 


Conclusion 


Once again, in conclusion, I should like to 
stress the importance of a “thoughtful and 
unprejudiced attitude” to women’s em- 
ployment and vocational training. As a 
significant but distinctive group within the 
labour force women should be enabled to 
make their best contribution to the eco- 
nomic life of the country, and this cannot 


be achieved without adequate opportunity 
for education and vocational training at 
the appropriate stages in their lives. Appre- 
hension lest the women’s vocational com- 
petence be a threat to the family is, I 
think, not well-founded. Their education 
should be planned to fit them for both of 
their essential, historical roles: family and 
work. 


Canadian Labour Congress Submits 
Annual Memorandum to Cabinet 


Large delegation attends presentation of 10,000-word document listing 
CLC’s legislative and administrative recommendations, which included 
proposal for Royal Commission on methods of settling labour disputes 


Accompanied by a delegation that filled 
the Railway Committee Room in the 
Parliament Buildings, the Canadian Con- 
gress last month presented its annual 
memorandum on legislative and adminis- 
trative proposals to the Cabinet, the first 
time it had formally appeared before the 
new Government. 


The views of the 1,100,000-member 
organization were outlined in a 10,000-word 
document which congratulated the new 
‘Government on several points; said such 
meetings with governments in the past had 
sometimes been disappointing; and expres- 
sed the hope that “a new start” could be 
made. 


Tn its brief the CLC: 


—Proposed a ‘Royal Commission on 
‘methods of settling industrial disputes. 


—Expressed anxiety over the prospect of 
‘heavy winter unemployment. 


—Welcomed the Government’s policy on 
-disarmament but asked extension of econo- 
‘mic aid, particularly in the form of farm 
“products. 


—Asked extension of unemployment 
insurance to groups not now covered, with 
increased benefits and other revisions. 


—Requested a speed-up in implementing 
‘national hospital insurance and recognition 
of this as “the first step” in a broader 
health scheme. 


—Congratulated the Government on 
making additional funds available for hous- 
ing and proposed other steps to increase 
sthe availability of low-cost housing. 


—Sought revision of labour legislation to 
fill gaps and create uniformity. 


—Advocated the adoption of a Bill of 
Rights. 


—Urged drastic revision of the Immigra- 
tion Act with the appointment of a 
representative advisory committee and 
delegation of immigration matters to the 
Department of Labour. 


—Proposed a federal-provincial confer- 
ence on education. 

—Asked extension of collective bargaining 
rights to the Civil Service. 


The memorandum was read by CLC 
President ‘Claude Jodoin. 


Prime Minister Diefenbaker was accom- 
panied by the following members of his 
Cabinet: Hon. Donald Fleming, Minister 
of Finance; Hon. George Hees, Minister 
of Transport; Hon. Léon Balcer, Solicitor 
General; Hon. George R. Pearkes, Minister 
of National Defence; Hon. Gordon ‘Chur- 
chill, Minister of Trade and Commerce; 
Hon. Davie Fulton, Minister of Justice and 
Acting Minister of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration; Hon. George C. Nowlan, Minister 
of National-Revenue; Hon. Douglas Hark- 
ness, Minister of Agriculture; Hon Ellen 
Fairclough, Secretary of State; Hon. 
Michael Starr, Minister of Labour; Hon. 
William Hamilton, Postmaster General; 
Hon. Jay Waldo Monteith, Minister of 
National Health and Welfare; Hon. Alvin 
Hamilton, Minister of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources; Hon. Sidney Smith, 
Secretary of State for External Affairs; and 
Senator the Honourable John T. Haig. 
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The CLC Brief 
The I.R. and D.I. Act 


The ‘CLC described as “a most welcome 
change from what we had become accus- 
tomed to” the invitation from the Minister 
of Labour to submit suggestions for amend- 
ments to the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act. 

Proper consideration of the suggestions 
that will be submitted as a result of that 
invitation may take months, the Congress 
pointed out, but there were some changes 
that were “urgent enough, simple enough 
and non-controversial enough to be made 
at once”. These were, the brief said: intro- 
duction of the voluntary revocable check- 
off; provision that when a business is sold, 
the purchaser shall be bound by the certi- 
fication, collective agreement and all other 
proceedings that have taken place under 
the Act; and introduction of a section that 
would prevent employers from farming out 
to an outside employer work that is 
normally done by members of the bargain- 
ing unit. 

Three matters of procedure or practice 
under the Act also need to be changed, 
the CLC thought. These were: 


—Rule 15, “Member in Good Standing,” 
which requires that to be considered a 
member of a union seeking certification a 
person must have paid at least one month’s 
dues. The Congress urged that the require- 
ment be changed to a flat sum, suggesting 
$1.00, as in Ontario. 


—Rescinding of the action nine years ago 
that removed the employees of Canadian 
Arsenals Limited from under the Act’s 
provisions. 


—Granting to the management of Crown 
corporations freedom to deal, during the 
ordinary processes of collective bargaining, 
with demands for the union shop. 

It was at this point that the CLC sug- 
gested the appointment of a Royal Commis- 
sion on Methods of Settling Industrial 
Disputes. “A carefully chosen, well- 
balanced Commission, made up of people 
with some experience in labour-manage- 
ment relations and some knowledge of 
industrial relations legislation, should be 
able to make notable contribution to 
improving our conciliation procedures and 
our labour-management relations generally,” 
the ‘Congress memorandum said. 


Economic Situation 


“The economic situation is causing us 
some anxiety,” the CLC told the Cabinet. 
“This winter may well see the worst 
unemployment since the war, perhaps as 
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high as 450,000 persons without jobs and 
seeking work, and 700,000 unplaced appli- 
cants at national employment service 
offices.” 

The brief cited figures showing that 
unemployment in August, even allowing for 
increase in the labour force, was almost 64 
per cent above August 1956. Hope was 
expressed that additional money made 
available for housing, with possible tax 
reductions and increased social security 
benefits in the forthcoming budget, might 
help. 

“Judicious relaxation in monetary policy 
would also help,” the brief continued. While 
cries of “inflation” would follow such a 
move, the Congress hoped the Government 
woudn’t let that frighten it out of doing 
what it decides is needed. 

Workers do not want inflation. They 
know what it does to their real wages, to 
their pensions, to their family allowances. 
They know how it swells profits at the 
expense of pega every other form of 
income. But it may be necessary to balance 
the risks of a mild inflation against the 
virtual certainty of large-scale unemployment. 

Besides, there are many signs that some 


easing of the brakes would now be safe, 
would not touch off a fresh inflation. 


Still on the economic situation, the CLC 
expressed alarm at the “drastic” fall in 
farm income. “Canadian Labour will fully 
support anything the Government can do 
to restore the purchasing power of Cana- 
dian farmers.” 


International Affairs 


The Congress recognized that Canadian 
workers can be prosperous, secure and free 
only in a world that is prosperous, secure 
and free, the brief declared when urging 
that ‘Canada play her part in the Common- 
wealth, in NATO, in the Colombo Plan, and 
in the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies. 

The free world must maintain its 
defences but, the CLC said, defence is not 
simply a matter of guns and plans and 
bombs. “It is also a matter of rooting our 
poverty and exploitation, especially in 
underdeveloped countries.” Canada, “the 
second richest people in the world,” should 
increase its contributions to the Colombo 
Plan and the U.N. technical assistance 
program. 

The CLC suggested: 

—At least $100 million in economic aid, 
part of it in the form of Canadian farm 
produce; 

—Special aid for Ghana and the West 
Indies, which are not in the Colombo Plan; 

—Support for the creation of a U.N. 
ea for World Economic Development; 
an 


—Support for an adequate fund for 
refugees. 

One specialized agency of the United 
Nations in which Canadian workers naturally 
have a special interest is the International 
Labour Organization. Canada’s record of 
ratifications of ILO Conventions is far from 
impressive: 18 out of 90 (even excluding 
Conventions which have been superseded, or 
apply only to “indigenous workers” or “non- 
metropolitan territories”). 


The CLC recognized that, constitu- 
tionally, Parliament has only very limited 
jurisdiction in labour matters; but it was 
not convinced that Canada had ratified all 
the Conventions that are within federal 
jurisdiction. The Congress also suggested 
ratification of other Conventions not within 
federal jurisdiction “insofar as they apply 
to industries within Dominion jurisdiction”. 

‘Concluding its recommendations under 
the heading of international affairs, the 
CLC urged the Government to recognize 
the communist Government of China. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Two “major defects” were cited in the 
Unemployment Insurance Act: too many 
were excluded, and there was lack of a 
proper relationship between earnings and 
benefits. 

More than 800,000 wage and salary 
earners were still outside the Act, including 
some 100,000 employees of hospitals and 
charitable institutions. While there were 
technical difficulties connected with extend- 
ing coverage to some workers, they did not 
apply to this group of 100,000. 

For the two top-earning insurance cate- 
gories, which comprised an _ increasing 
proportion of the total, benefit rates ran 
from 54 per cent downwards in relation to 
earnings. It was suggested a fairer ratio 
would be two-thirds. 

The Congress expressed concern about 
the conditions affecting eligibility for 
benefit; despite amendment of the relevant 
section of the Act, they are still onerous, it 
said. It also repeated its demand for elim- 
ination of the married women’s regulations. 

“But elimination of the regulations alone 
is not enough,” the CLC brief continued. 
The section of the Act that empowers 
the Commission to make such regulations 
must be repealed, otherwise what the (Com- 
mission rescinds under one Government it 
could restore under another Government. 

Other proposals on unemployment insur- 
ance were for: 

—Hlimination of the waiting period. 

—Restoration of the previous 51-week 
maximum benefit period. 

—Removal of anomalies with regard to 
unemployment and the connection of bene- 
fit to illness. 


—Extension of the seasonal benefit period 
to include December. 

—Modification of the section dealing with 
work stoppages. 

—Restoration of dependency status for 
dependents residing outside Canada or the 
United States. 

—Prohibition of referrals to struck plants. 


Health Insurance ~ 


Now that the Hospital Insurance and 
Diagnostic Services Act has, in effect, been 
endorsed by all provinces but one, and now 
that two provinces have full - fledged 
hospital insurance schemes already in 
operation, the Act should become operative 
forwith, the CLC suggested, and there 
should be no delay in making federal grants 
to those provinces that already provide 
hospital services as outlined in the Act. 

The CLC described the Act as “only the 
first step” and declared that what was 
required was a comprehensive scheme of 
national health insurance so that every 
Canadian citizen would have “the medical 
service he requires in whatever form he 
requires it”. 

Housing 

While congratulating both the late and 
present Governments for making more 
money available for housing, the Congress 
thought there were still steps that could be 
taken to increase the availability of low- 
cost housing. It suggested: 

—Reduction of down payments and 
interest rates under the National Housing 
Act. 

—Active encouragement of municipalities 
to take advantage of the subsidized low- 
rental provisions of the Act. 

—A continued and intensified slum clear- 
ance drive. 

—The provision of every possible facility 
for co-operative housing. 


Labour Legislation 


“Uniform labour legislation is one of the 
goals of the Congress,” the brief stated. 

While divided jurisdiction makes uni- 
formity difficult to obtain, several things 
can be done without constitutional amend- 
ment, the CLC said. “The first is to fill 
the gaps in Dominion labour legislation.” 

The Congress welcomed the announce- 
ment of a Vacations with Pay Act, hoping 
that it would provide two weeks after one 
year’s service, but pointed out that there 
would still be no federal legislation provid- 
ing for a maximum work week, minimum 
wages, paid statutory holidays or minimum 
age of employment. 

Merely establishing for Dominion indus- 


tries the best provincial standards would be 
something. It would mean a legal maximum 
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44-hour week, a legal minimum wage of 75 
cents an hour for men and 65 cents for 
women, two weeks’ vacation with pay after 
one year’s service, eight paid statutory holi- 
days, and 16 years as the minimum age of 
employment. 

But the Dominion should not confine itself 
to doing as well as the best of the provinces. 
It should give a lead. It should, specifically, 
establish a legal maximum work-week of 40 
hours and a legal minimum wage of $1.00 
an hour. 


Other things the CLC suggested the 
Government could do is bring the matter 
of more uniform labour legislation before 
a conference with the provinces; declare 
other industries of nation-wide scope and 
importance to be “works for the general 
advantage of Canada” and so bring them 
within the jurisdiction of Parliament, as 
was done for grain elevators; pass a new 
Fair Wage Act providing for union wages 
and conditions on all government contracts; 
and enact legislation forbidding, in labour 
disputes under federal jurisdiction, the issue 
of ex parte injunctions. 


Human Rights 


Passage of the Canada Fair Employment 
Practices Act was a “great step forward” 
and the officials of the Department of 
Labour responsible for its administration 
“have done an excellent job”; but there 
is need for a continuous program of educa- 
tion, the CLC declared. 

Also, the Act and its administration need 
to be kept under ‘constant independent 
expert scrutiny”. What is needed, the brief 
said, is a permanent Citizens’ Advisory 
Committee on Fair Employment Practices. 

There should also be a Bill of Rights 
written into the Canadian constitution, the 
CLC believed. 

The brief also recommended elimination of 
discriminatory features of the Immigration 
Act—“even in advance of the thorough 
overhauling of the Act, regulations, policy 
and administration that we believe neces- 
sary’—and amendment of the National 
Housing Act to outlaw discrimination on 
grounds of race, colour, creed or national 
origin in the purchase or occupancy of 
houses built under the Act. 


Immigration 


The CLC thinks the entire Immigration 
Act and its administration ought to be 
thoroughly overhauled. 

In the meantime, the Congress recom- 
mended: 

—Hstablishment of an advisory com- 
mittee on immigration. 

—Abolition of the Settlement Division 
of the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration and transfer of its functions 
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to the National Employment Service 
because (a) the NES is much more likely 
to have full and up-to-date information on 
strikes whereas the Immigration Depart- 
ment might send immigrants to a. struck 
plant before it knows about the strike, and 
(b) the Immigration Department is pri- 
marily interested in getting the immigrants 
jobs but is not in a position to know, as 
the NES is, the prevailing rates and con- 
ditions. If difficulty in the placement of 
immigrants arises because the NES is not. 
properly equipped to place immigrants, the 
remedy is to give the NES “the necessary 
trained staff to handle immigrant labour,” 
the CLC suggested. 

—Transfer of immigration as a whole to 
the Department of Labour. (Citizenship. 
could become the responsibility of the 
Secretary of State.) 

—Immediate repeal of the part of the 
Immigration Act that provides for deporta- 
tion without trial of an immigrant who has 
become a public charge within five years 
of his landing. 

The Congress said it fully agreed with the 
decision to cut down immigration now in 
view of the threat of unemployment this 
fall and winter. 

_ Labour is not opposed to immigration. But. 
it is opposed to bringing in immigrants when 
there are no jobs for them except what they 
may be able to take away from Canadians,. 
and no decent housing for them to live in. 
It is also opposed to bringing them in to. 
provide cheap labour for short-sighted, profit- 
hungry, anti-social employers. It wants the 
immigrants to become free, happy, pros- 
perous Canadian citizens, not factory-fodder. 

Because, during the coming winter, immi- 
grants in desperation will have to take the 
first job offered, “at any wage, under any 
conditions,” the CLC urged the Govern- 
ment to endorse the Canadian Welfare 
Council’s proposals for the provision of 
assistance to unemployed immigrants. 


Education 


While the Congress wants provincial 
autonomy over education preserved, “edu- 
cation has national aspects and the national 
Government and Parliament must provide 
for them,” the brief declared. 


In the nuclear age, our very existence 
depends on having enough scientists, engi- 
neers and technicians, and enough teachers 
to train them. So do our ability to compete 
in world markets, our standard of living, our 
chances of retaining control over our own 
industries. And if the scientists, engineers 
and technicians are not educated in the 
humanities, as well as trained in science and 
technology, they will not know what to do 
with the immense power they can unloose, 
and technology will become our master, 
perhaps our destroyer, instead of our servant. 


There is a crisis in Canadian education 
today, the brief continued. There is a 


shortage of qualified teachers that is getting 
worse. The provinces cannot carry unaided 
the burden of providing children with a 
decent education; they need substantial 
help from the national treasury. ‘Provin- 
cial autonomy in education will be a hollow 
mockery for any province that is so poor 
that it can afford to give its people only 
sub-standard education.” 

The CLC proposes the calling of a 
federal-provincial conference on education, 
which, the brief said, could 

—find out exactly what the needs are, 

—find out how much the provinces and 
municipalities can do to meet the needs 
and how much national aid is necessary, 
and 

—consider the extension of  teacher- 
training programs and recommend policies 
that will attract more persons to the teach- 
ing profession. 


The Congress welcomed the establishment 
of the Canada Council but criticized the 
lack of representatives from Labour. 


Government Employees 


The CLC congratulated the progress made 
by both the last and the present Govern- 
ment in bringing salaries of government 
employees more closely into line with levels 
im private employment. 

It expressed pleasure, too, in the Govern- 
ment’s undertaking to look into the ques- 
tion of collective bargaining with its 
employees. 

Requests made in the CLC’s previous 
brief that had not been fully met were 
repeated: overtime pay at time and a half 
for classified employees for time worked 
over the standard day and week; double 
time for work on normal days off, statu- 
tory and declared holidays; and cash 
liquidation of all overtime now in restricted 
credits. 


We also repeat our request for the five- 
day forty-hour week for all operational 
classes and the five-day thirty-five hour week 
for all administrative classes; for a suitable 
hospital-medical plan for Government em- 
ployees, with the Government paying at least 
half the cost; for a review of sick leave 

rovisions for prevailing rates employees to 
Peene them into line with those of classified 
employees; for superannuation based on the 
best five years of an employee’s service; for 
pensions for the widows or other wholly 
dependent survivors of a Government em- 
ployee equal to at least 75 per cent of the 
employee’s pension; for increases in the pen- 
sions of retired civil servants to restore the 
purchasing power they had at the date of 
retirement; for the maintenance of Railway 
Post Offices where possible, and the substi- 
tution of Highway Post Offices elsewhere; 
for reinstatement of twice-a-day mail delivery 
in residential districts; for abolition of the 
classification of grade one postal clerk, with 
the maximum salary rate for postal clerks at 
the end of three years. 


> 


Other Requests 


Under the heading ‘Other Social Secur- 
ity,” the CLC recommended that old age 
security benefits be raised to $65 a month 
at age 65, that pensions for the blind and 
disabled be raised “to provide a decent 
standard of living,” that there should be 
a national contributory industrial pension 
plan, that family allowances be raised to 
restore their original purchasing power and 
be paid to age 20 if the child is still 
attending school or college, and that the 
ceiling for government annuities be raised 
to $2,400. 

The Congress welcomed the decision to 
re-establish the advisory committee on the 
rehabilitation of disabled persons. 

The brief expressed uneasiness about 
Canada’s excessive dependence on American 
imports, on American markets for exports, 
and American capital for Canadian indus- 
trial development. The CLC would like 
to see “maximum processing of our raw 
materials in Canada”. 

The Congress favours efforts to increase 
trade with the Commonwealth. 

Five proposals on income taxes were 
made in the CLC brief: 

1. Raising of personal exemptions to 
$1,500 for single and $3,000 for married 
taxpayers. 

2. Raising of exemptions for dependent 
children to $500. 

3. Permitting deductions of all medical, 
dental, optical and hospital expenses. 

4. Allowing exemption of out-of-town 
living and travelling expenses of construc- 
tion workers. 

5. Allowing deduction of the cost of 
workers’ equipment and protective clothing. 

The CLC also urged reduction of the 
sales tax and consideration of the special 
case of married women who work. 

A recommendation made in the CLC’s 
previous brief that coastal and inter- 
coastal trade be reserved for vessels built, 
manned and registered in Canada was 
repeated. Trade on inland waters should 
be reserved to Canadian and American 
vessels on an equitable basis. 

The legislation that “in effect, surren- 
dered” to the provinces jurisdiction over 
international and interprovincial highway 
transport should be repealed, the Congress 
said, “so that long-distance transportation 
in Canada can be regulated to provide for 
fair competition and proper co-ordination 
among the different types in the national 
interest”. 

The Congress endorsed the Gordon Com- 
mission’s recommendation for subsidizing 
the railways. “The only practicable alter- 
native seems to be for the railway workers 
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to subsidize the railways by accepting lower 
wages and worse conditions of work than 
they could get in comparable employment 
in other industries,” the brief said, adding 
that the workers cannot possibly contem- 
plate this alternative. 

The delegation urged speedy establish- 
ment of the tripartite committee that the 
former Government had undertaken to set 
up to look into the question of techno- 
logical change and automation. 


“The recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Broadcasting followed so 
closely the Congress’ own proposals that 
we need only say that we endorse those 
recommendations and hope they will be 
carried out promptly, in the letter and the 
spirit,” the CLC said. 

In conclusion, the brief declared that the 
omission of subjects from the memorandum 
does not mean that the Congress will not 
be making its views known on them. Mat- 
ters relating to particular industries can 
best be dealt with by specific representa- 
tions to the departments concerned, it 
pointed out. 


Prime Minister’s Reply 


Prime Minister Diefenbaker promised 
that the CLC brief, which he praised for 
its completeness, would receive “mature, 
the very deepest and most sincere con- 
sideration”. 


He turned first to the CLC’s objection to 
the lack of a labour representative on the 
Canada Council. “I could not be more in 
agreement with that representation,” he 
said, adding that he believed there were two 
major omissions from the Council: a labour 
representative and a representative of 
agriculture. 


He said the appointment of CLC Execu- 
tive Vice President Gordon Cushing to the 
Royal Commission on matters relating to 
energy and sources of energy—the first 
Royal ‘Commission set up by his Govern- 
ment—was an indication of his attitude in 
regard to labour representation. 


“With regard to old age security, you 
will have noticed from the Speech from the 
Throne that we intend to increase old age 
benefits* and assistance to the blind and 
disabled persons. We intend to bring in 


*On October 23 a notice of motion was placed 
on the order paper that the Government intended 
to introduce a resolution to amend the Old Age 
Security Act “to increase the amount of monthly 
pension payable thereunder to $55 per month, to 
reduce the basic residence requirement for pen- 
sioners from 20 to 10 years, and to increase the 
length of permissible temporary absences of pen- 
sioners from Canada from three to six months’’. 
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changes in regard to the War Veterans 
Allowance Act, and to reduce the period of 
residence in order to qualify for social 
security payments,” Mr. Diefenbaker told 
the delegation. 

To the suggestion in the memorandum 
that Canada recognize the communist 
government of China, Mr. Diefenbaker 
said: 

Recognition of the present government of 
communist China would be taken, in those 
areas in Asia which stand as a bulwark 
against the onrush of Communism, to con- 
stitute not a legal recognition but, in fact, 
a justification for Communism, and as such 
seriously detrimental to those who today 
stand in the pathway of the spread of Com- 
munism throughout all of Asia. 

Earlier he had explained that “as far as 
the legalistic side is concerned, recognition 
of any nation has been admittedly depend- 
ant on the extent to which that government 
which has taken over has in it the proba- 
bility of continuing to exercise its power 
and its jurisdiction”. 

Referring to the CLC’s statements con- 
cerning the fall in farm income, the Prime 
Minister announced that one of the major 
measures that will be ‘brought before 
Parliament will be “action to bring about 
stability and security and meet the econo- 
mic difficulties of the farmer”. Already 
the Government is engaged on an aggres- 
sive policy of finding markets, he went on, 
and soon representatives of Labour, of 
Industry and of Agriculture would go to the 
United Kingdom with a view to bringing 
about larger markets there for Canadian 
products. 

The Prime Minister said his Government 
also believed, im connection with the 
Department of Immigration, that the courts 
should have the opportunity to examine the 
rights of those who contend their rights 
have been adversely affected. “We believe, 
with you, that those things must be 
achieved,” he declared. 

His Government had acted at the earliest 
possible date with regard to housing, the 
Prime Minister said. He referred to the 
making available of $150 million for 
mortgages (L.G., Sept., p. 1048). Pointing 
out that the additional funds were designed 
to “increase the availability of housing for 
those who are living under incomes which 
today deny that housing,” he reported that 
a “very reasonable and fair” percentage of 
the money had already been taken. 

Prime Minister Diefenbaker also said 
that: 

—Provision has been made in supple- 
mentary estimates for $8,100,000 to cover 
the immediate needs of ‘the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. 


—Canada will make its full contribution 
internationally in the days ahead as in the 
days past*. 

—There were (International Labour) 
Conventions that are within the legislative 
competence of Parliament and “deserve to 
receive the approbation of the Canadian 
people through their Parliament’. 


Concluding his remarks, Mr. Diefenbaker 
said: 

That we will carry all these things out I 
would be the last to promise; but what we 
will do is to take each of them in the light 
of existent circumstances and so chart our 
course that our purpose will be to achieve 
those things which will be of maximum 
benefit, not only for Labour, not only for 
the maintenance and preservation of free 
enterprise, but with the assurance of equality 
for all Canadians. 


The Minister of Labour 


At the outset of his remarks to the CLC 
delegation, Hon. ‘Michael Starr, Minister of 
Labour, congratulated the Congress on the 
progress being made in unifying Canadian 
Labour. 

Turning then to employment, he said that 
within the jurisdiction of his department 
and the National Employment Service, a 
number of steps have already been taken. 
He mentioned his instructions to the NES 
to make a supreme effort to place appli- 
eants (L.G., Oct., p. 1161) and the more 
intensive winter employment campaign 
undertaken this year. 


He said the Congress’ recommendation 
regarding jobs for elder workers had been 
“a ypet” of this when he was Mayor of 
Oshawa. “It is my intention to place 
special emphasis on finding jobs for workers 
in this category, and I have already 
promised the full, continuous support of my 
department to the organizations engaged in 
rehabilitation of disabled persons,” he said. 

Commenting on the announcement in the 
Speech from the Throne of a proposed 
Vacations with Pay Act, Mr. Starr said the 
legislation as contemplated may not provide 
everything the ‘Congress would wish but he 
hoped it would be regarded as a step 
forward. 

He assured the delegation that the 
question of the establishment of a perma- 
nent advisory committee in connection with 
the administration of the Canada Fair 
Employment Practices Act would be discus- 
sed further at a meeting to be convened 
later this year with representatives of 
organizations interested in the field of 
human rights. If found necessary by the 
meeting, “we will set up a permanent com- 
mittee,” the Minister said. 

A technical advisory committee on auto- 
mation will be set wp, he announced, and 
will be composed of representatives from 
Management and Labour in a number of 
industries where important technological 
developments are taking place, and from 
universities and interested government 
departments. 


CCCL Memorandum to Cabinet 


Main recommendations concern inflation, foreign trade and develop- 
ment of natural resources. Setting-up of permanent Price Investigation 
Board again called for. Careful study of recommendations is promised 


The main recommendations of the Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of Labour, 
when that labour organization met the 
federal Cabinet on October 22, concerned 
inflation, foreign trade and the develop- 
ment of natural resources. 

At its first meeting with the new Govern- 
ment, the CCCL once more called for the 
setting-up of a permanent Price Investiga- 
tion Board to protect the consumer from 
unjustified price increases. 


*On October 22 the Prime Minister told the 
House of Commons that Canada will contribute 
$35 million to the Colombo Plan in 1958 (see page 
1278). 


Representing some 100,000 organized 
workers in Quebec province, the delegation 
was led by the General President, Gérard 
Picard. André Roy, Assistant Secretary, 
read the brief. 


The delegation was welcomed by Prime 
Minister Diefenbaker and eight of his 
ministers, including Hon. Michael Starr, 
Minister of Labour; Hon. Donald Fleming, 
Minister of Finance; and Hon. Léon Balcer, 
Solicitor General of Canada, all of whom 
addressed the delegates. 


The Prime Minister assured the CCCL 
that its representations would be given care- 
ful study. 
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S. Ted Payne, Vice-president of the 
National Metal Trades Federation, took 
the opportunity to present an additional 
brief calling for the establishment of a 
Canadian mercantile marine and the draw- 
ing-up of a national policy relating to the 
merchant service. 

The CCCL memorandum also dealt with 
measures concerning social security, unem- 
ployment insurance, income tax, govern- 
ment annuities and the Bell Telephone 
Company. 

Gérard Picard 

Before the reading of the brief, Gérard 
Picard, General President of the CCCL, 
congratulated the new Government on its 
ascent to power. 

He also mentioned his pleasure at the 
appointment of Hon. Michael Starr as 
Minister of Labour. 

Referring to the Minister’s letter asking 
for representations from Labour concerning 
federal labour legislation, Mr. Picard said 
that the CCCL’s suggestions will form the 
subject of a special memorandum to be 
presented soon. 

In the absence of the General Secretary, 
Jean Marchand, travelling in Europe, the 
memorandum to the Cabinet was read, in 
French, by André Roy of Quebec, Assistant 
Secretary of the Confederation. 


Memorandum of the CCCL 
Inflation 


An easing of restrictions in the house- 
building field and a lowering of the interest 
rate on mortgage loans were among the 
steps suggested by the CCCL to combat 
inflation, “which is a cause of concern for 
our workers”. 

The CCCL also repeated a suggestion 
which it made nearly ten years ago: the 
establishment of a permanent Price Inves- 
tigation Board. 

Stating that such a Board would be 
“highly instrumental in protecting the con- 
sumer against rising prices,” the memoran- 
dum recommended that the Government 
set up, on a trial basis at first, an investiga- 
tion system which would compel producers, 
with the exception of farmers and retailers, 
to explain and justify before the Board 
their reasons for any increase in prices. 

This Board, the brief stated, would be 
made up of “representatives of govern- 
ments, producers, workers, farmers and 
consumers”, 

While pointing out that the reeommenda- 
tions of such a Board would not be 
mandatory, the CCCL is of the opinion 


that “the fact that the persons concerned 


would thus have to justify the price in- 
creases they contemplated in public would 
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have the effect of preventing a great many 
increases which definitely make for infla- 
tion”. 

Foreign Trade 

The CCCL requested the Government to 
“be most prudent in the conclusion of 
trade agreements,’ studying closely both 
the prices and the nature of goods imported. 

The memorandum specified that it is 
important to protect “the present living 
standard of our people and to avoid unem- 
ployment resulting from the competition of 
foreign produce, no matter what its origin, 
sold at reduced prices”. 

It also stressed the importance of “re- 
newed efforts to increase our exports and 
to vary them more”. 

One means of attaining this end would 
be “fuller participation in the execution 
of a program of economic assistance to 
underdeveloped countries. 

“Commercial co-operation between the 
countries of the world will remain diffi- 
cult,” the brief stated, “as long as there 
is too great a difference between rich 
nations and poor nations.” 

The CCCL also considers that “the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) is a step in the right direction 
towards solving a number of foreign trade 
problems, and it recommends that labour 
unions, whose members are often directly 
affected by foreign trade agreements, be 
represented on government committees set 
up to negotiate such agreements.” 


Utilization of Natural Resources 


According to the CCCL, the processing 
of a greater part of our raw materials in 
our own country would tend to stabilize our 
national economy and help reduce unem- 
ployment. 

Pointing out that Canada remains largely 
a producer of raw materials, which are 
exported mostly in their original state, the 
memorandum suggested that “the abundant 
mineral riches of the Canadian substratum 
should be, as much as possible, processed 
in Canada, which has, moreover, the sources 
of energy necessary for the setting up of 
huge refineries”. 

The CCCL also considers that “the State 
should, with regard to the development of 
our natural resources, participate to a 
greater extent in the setting-up of concerns 
in collaboration with foreign capital, com- 
ing for the most part from one country 
only, which may constitute a serious threat 
to the economic independence of Canada.” 


Social Security Measures 
The CCCL asked for an increase in old 
age pensions and family allowances and the 
setting-up of a health insurance scheme. 


por. 


It considers that the old age pension 
should be increased to $80 a month, that 
it should be paid at the age of 60, and 
that three fifths of the cost should be 
borne by the federal Government and two 
fifths by the provincial Governments. 


As regards family allowances, the CCCL 
suggested that the minimum allowance be 
increased to $8 and the maximum to $13 
per child, and that payments be continued 
as long as the child remains at school. 


With respect to health insurance, the 
CCCL stated that it sincerely hopes that 
“Gt may be possible in the near future, to 
give effect to the legislation permitting 
the establishment of a health insurance 
scheme in accordance with co-operative 
legislation on the part of the federal 
Government and the provinces”. 


Unemployment Insurance Act 


With regard to unemployment insurance, 
the CCCL drew attention to the fact that 
hospital employees are still excluded from 
the benefits of the Act, that the amounts an 
insured person can earn without loss of 
benefits are too low and that the scale 
of benefits is also too low. 


It requested the deletion of Subsections 
“qd” and “e” of Section 27 of the Act, deal- 
ing with employees of hospital institutions; 
a 50-per-cent increase in the amounts that 
an insured person may earn during a week’s 
unemployment without partial or total loss 
of benefits; and the following scale of 
benefits for unemployed persons with three 
or more dependants: $10, $15, $19, $23, $27, 
$31, $35 and $37. 


The brief also stated: 


The unemployed should be able to count 
on unemployment insurance benefits as long 
as they have been unable to obtain suitable 
work. Should the present scale of contribu- 
tions not be high enough to permit the 
payment of benefits for the complete duration 
of the unemployment period, the CCCL would 
like to have a study made for the purpose 
of finding out what level of contributions 
would be necessary in order to attain this 
objective. Should the increase in contribu- 
tions be within reasonable limits, the CCCL 
would favour a formula according to which 
the cost of the insurance would be divided 
equally among the workers, the employers 
and the Government. 


Here the General President observed that 
office workers affected by a strike which is 
not their own are, nevertheless, deprived 
of unemployment insurance benefits. He 
mentioned the case of the office employees 
of the Aluminum Company of Canada at 
Arvida, who were refused benefits because 
they were “involved in the settlement of 
the strike’. Mr. Picard requested the 
Government to clarify this situation. 


Income Tax 


“The main fault in our income tax system,” 
the brief stated, “lies in the inadequacy of 
the initial exemptions, which are not at 
all in accordance with economic reality.” 


The CCCL therefore requested the federal 
Government to increase the basic exemp- 
tion for unmarried persons from $1,000 to 
$1.500 and the basic exemption for married 
persons from $2.000 to $3,000. Also, the 
exemption per child should be $400 a year 
instead of $150. 


The brief also noted “another anomaly,” 
which is that the head of a family who is 
the only one earning “finds himself in a 
position of inferiority” when compared 
with a family where both husband and 
wife aré working. 


“This anomaly,” the memorandum points . 
out, “is explained by the influence of the 
progressive rate of tax, and may be inter- 
preted as a lack of appreciation of the 
part played by the mother of a family who 
stays at home to bring up her children.” 


The memorandum went on to explain: 


This is why the CCCL suggests that the 
Government amend the Income Tax Act so 
that the family income may be considered as 
being earned in equal shares by both husband 
and wife and that both make their own 
returns as if they were unmarried and 
benefit by the exemptions provided for 
unmarried persons. 


This formula might apply not only in cases 
where the man alone works, but also in 
cases where both husband and wife have an 
income exceeding the minimum. They would 
simply add their individual incomes, divide 
by two and consider the amount obtained as 
the personal income of each. Persons to 
whom this amendment would apply could 
choose either system. 


The CCCL is also of the opinion that 
workers should be permitted to deduct 
annually from their taxable imcome an 
amount equal to 10 per cent of the value 
of the tools they need; that transportation 
expenses to and from work should also be 
deductible; that the Government should do 
away with the need to produce receipts to 
prove donations of up to 10 per cent of 
income for charitable purposes; and finally, 
that medical expenses, contributions to 
accident insurance and sickness insurance 
funds and the amounts paid for unemploy- 
ment should be fully deductible. 


The CCCL also considers that “amounts 
paid to parity committees established 
under the Collective Agreement Act of the 
province of Quebec should be considered, 
for all practical purposes, as union dues, 
and should therefore be deductible from 
taxable income in the same way”. 
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Government Annuities 


Pointing out that the Government An- 
nuity system has yielded excellent results, 
and that many workers are interested in 
it and have taken part in it, the CCCL 
suggested that the maximum annuity pay- 
able should be increased from $1,200 to 
$2,400 per year. 


Other Requests 


The CCCL repeated its request for free 
broadeasts for workers on the CBC net- 
work, which, it said, would certainly help 
to promote adult education. 

The memorandum stressed the CCCL’s 
opposition to the recent request for in- 
creased rates made by the Bell Telephone 
and asked for “the creation of a special 
commission to inquire into the Company’s 
activities, structure and method of financing 
with a view to making recommendations as 
to the best way in which it could be owned 
and operated with the public interest in 
mind”, 

While rejoicing at the creation of the 
Canada Council, the CCCL said that it 
regretted that it had not been considered 
advisable, when the members were ap- 
pointed, to name a labour representative. 


Finally, the CCCL requested that, in the 
issuing of commemorative postage stamps, 
“equal consideration be given to historic 
personalities and events relating to Canada’s 
two main ethnic groups”. 


Second Part of the Memorandum 


The second part of the memorandum, 
which was not read, is a summary of 
requests already made to the federal 
authorities which the CCCL convention 
decided to submit once more. 

This part sets forth the CCCL’s position 
with regard to such problems as housing, 
pensions, immigration, older workers, the 
ILO, the right of association and collective 
bargaining and diplomatic representation at 
the Vatican. 


National Shipping Policy 


A five-point program for the establish- 
ment of a Canadian merchant marine and 
the implementation of a national shipping 
policy was presented to the Cabinet by 
S. Ted Payne, Vice President of the 
National Metal Trades Federation, of 
Montreal, following the reading of the 
main brief. 

Mr. Payne, whose Marine Section of 
the National Metal Trades Federation 
groups approximately 8,000 Quebec shipyard 
workers, also urged that the ship-building 
and the ship-repairing industries be brought 
under federal jurisdiction. 
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The five recommendations were: 


1. That the Government restrict the coastal 
and inland trade of Canada to vessels regis- 
tered, built, repaired and maintained in 
Canada. 


2. That the Government enact the imme- 
diate planning of a Canadian merchant 
marine and that Canada’s inadequate and 
obsolete merchant marine fleet be replaced 
by modern, fast, refrigerated (where neces- 
sary) cargo ships. 


3. That a national shipping policy be 
enacted whereby Canadian shipping engaged 
in foreign trade in and out of Canadian 
ports be encouraged by subsidies, condi- 
tional upon the construction, repair and 
maintenance of their ships in Canadian 
shipyards. 


4. That the scope of activities of the 
Canadian Maritime Commission Act be en- 
larged and amended so as to provide for 
labour representation on the Commission 
and to permit that agency to carry out a 
policy of aid and assistance to Canada’s 
shipping and _ ship-building industries, as 
carried out by similar commissions in other 
maritime nations; also that the Government 
call upon the Commission to revise its 
policy of “abandonment”. 


_ 5. That the ship-building and ship-repair- 
ing industry be brought under the National 
Labour Code whereby fair minimum national 
labour standards would be possible. 


Concluded Mr. Payne: “It is our con- 
tention that it is in the national interest 
of Canada and in the future development 
of one of her basic industries—shipping— 
that the flow of Canada’s goods not be 
dependent on foreign carriers.” 

Mr. Payne also announced that the 
National Union of Canadian Vickers Em- 
ployees, which represents some 1,100 workers 
at the Canadian Vickers Shipyards, in 
Montreal, went out on strike that very 
morning and asked the Canadian Govern- 
ment, “as one of its main customers,” to 
use its influence to bring about a successful 
settlement, 


Government Printing Bureau 


The President of the Federation of Print- 
ing Trades of Canada, Armand Morin, of 
Ottawa, spoke briefly in behalf of the 
employees of the Queen’s Printer to urge 
a continuous study of their problems. 

“The federal Government,’ he said, 
“should meet the salaries paid by private 
industry.” 


The Government's Reply 
Rt. Hon. J. G. Diefenbaker 


“TI cannot see justification in a situation 
whereby our irreplaceable resources are 
shipped from our country in raw material 
form, thereby providing employment else- 
where,” said the Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. 
J. G. Diefenbaker, following the presenta- 
tion of the CCCL brief. 


Asserting that there is a “need of a 
policy in Canada to permit and assure a 
major increase in the processing within 
Canada of our national resources,” the 
Prime Minister said that in no other field 
had there been such an “export of em- 
ployment”. 

Mr. Diefenbaker, referring to the pride 
of Canada in having her own merchant 
marine in addition to her natural resources, 
saw it as a “national reaction” and assured 
the delegation that these representations 
strike “a responsive chord in the hearts 
of this Cabinet, which has taken a very 
strong stand on behalf of the assurance of 
Canada’s national and international posi- 
tion”. 

The Prime Minister also assured the 
delegation that Labour will be represented, 
henceforth, in all commissions and the like 
in which the interests-of Labour are being 
considered. 

He recalled that Labour was represented 
on the first such commission set up by his 
government. 

In the days ahead as commissions set up 
for the purpose of investigation there will 
be no failure to realize that none of these 
institutions can properly decide their respon- 
sibility without having on them a representa- 


tive, or more than one representative, of the 
great labour force of this country. 


‘The Prime Minister also referred to the 
CCCL’s suggestion that the old age pension 
be raised to $80 a month, three fifths of 
the cost being defrayed by the federal 
Government. He said that the delegation 
would soon learn that “we have indeed 
raised old age pensions” and that “there 
is nothing to prevent any one of the 
provinces making up the difference”. 

Mr. Diefenbaker assured the delegation 
that its representations will receive “full 
and serious considerations”. He especially 
expressed interest in the representations 
made on behalf of a merchant marine and 
a national shipping policy. 

He invited Labour to “feel free at any 
time to let us have the benefit of your 
views. 

“Only in a community of counsel can 
anything approaching a solution of our 
problems be achieved,” he said. 

In greeting the delegation, before the 
reading of their brief, the Prime Minister 
spoke a few words in French, stating that 
Labour’s representations are very useful in 
the elaboration of a governmental policy. 


Hon. Michael Starr 


Hope that suggestions regarding amend- 
ments to the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
pute Investigation Act may be dovetailed 
into “something that will be acceptable to 
both employers and employees” was ex- 


pressed by Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of 
Labour, in his remarks to the CCCL 
delegation. 

The Minister recalled that he had invited 
representations from employers and from 
major labour groups on their opinions 
regarding amendments to this federal act. 

Mr. Starr spoke in English but revealed 
that he is making progress in his study 
of the French language and that he hoped 
to address the delegation in French “at 
your next submission”. 

The Minister assured the CCCL that he 
will give their recommendations the “closest 
possible” examination, especially the pro- 
posals relating to unemployment insurance, 
government annuities, collective bargaining, 
and the ILO. 

Congratulating the CCCL for its sub- 
mission, which, he said, ‘was marked by 
real understanding of the problems of 
Labour,” he expressed the hope that “the 
relationship of my department with your 
Confederation will be marked by close 
co-operation in those matters which come 
under federal jurisdiction”. 


Hon. Donald Fleming 

The Minister of Finance, Donald Fleming, 
spoke in French to the CCCL delegation, 
thanking them for their memorandum and 
assuring them that their representations 
“will be studied with a great deal of 
interest”. 

Mr. Fleming particularly stressed the fact 
that several of the problems brought up in 
this labour brief were also mentioned in 
the Speech from the Throne, including 
social security measures, taxation and the 
utilization of our natural resources. 

He also pointed out that the Government 
had just adopted a measure to ease credit 
restrictions, granting the sum of $150,000,000 
“to help the construction industry”. 

Noting that the CCCL had called for 
the setting up of a Price Investigation 
Board, the Finance Minister emphasized the 
fact that the Government had announced 
its intention to appoint a commission to 
study the prices of agricultural produce. 

Mr. Fleming also dwelt on the holding 
of the Commonwealth Finance Ministers’ 
conference in preparation for another con- 
ference which will study problems con- 
cerning trade and the political and economic 
aspects relating thereto. 

In closing, he thanked the CCCL for its 
suggestions as well as for “the spirit of 
understanding and tolerance” it had shown. 


Hon. Léon Balcer 
Hon. Léon Balcer, Solicitor General of 
Canada, said that the Prime Minister is 
very well disposed towards the labour 
unions. 
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“J might even say,” he added, “that he 
is probably the politician who is closest to 
the trade unions in our country at the 
present time.” 

Speaking in French, Mr. Balcer stated 
that the new Government intended to 
pursue a “dynamic policy”. 


Cabinet Members Present 


In addition to the Prime Minister and 
the three ministers who spoke, the follow- 


ing members of the Cabinet were noticed 
at the presentation of the memorandum: 
Hon. George Hees, Minister of Transport; 
Hon. Gordon Churchill, Minister of Trade 
and Commerce; Hon. Edmund Davie 
Fulton, Minister of Justice, Attorney 
General and Acting Minister of Citizenship 
and Immigration; Hon. Ellen Louks Fair- 
clough, Secretary of State; and Hon. Jay 
Waldo Monteith, Minister of National 
Health and Welfare. 


2"* Annual Convention of the 
Nova Scotia Federation of Labour 


Delegates urge immediate federal-provincial survey of commercial and 
industrial potential of Pictou County; 149 other resolutions dealt with 


An immediate federal-provincial econo- 
mic survey of commercial and industrial 
potential of Pictou County, Nova Scotia, 
was the subject of a resolution passed 
unanimously by 168 delegates from 84 local 
unions and six district labour councils 
attending the 2nd annual convention of the 
Nova Scotia Federation of Labour (CLC), 
held in Halifax in early October. 

The resolution was one of 150 dealt with 
by the convention, and delegates heard Dan 
Lloyd of Westville, before the resolution 
was presented, assert that 1,400 miners in 
Westville were out of work, and that the 
town was near bankruptcy. 

He informed the delegates that if some- 
thing tangible was not done immediately 
to alleviate the situation, Westville and 
another town in the county would soon be 
reduced to paying relief to its citizens as in 
the worst days of the Depression. 

Other resolutions called for: 

Ratification by the provincial government 
of a national health insurance plan “even 
though it is inadequate to cover the full 
health needs of the people”; 

The enactment of a provincial bill of 
rights; 

The institution of a governmental con- 
ference on thermal power production in the 
province and other provinces concerned; 

Legislation providing for maximum hours 
of work, minimum wage of $1 hourly and 
payment for all statutory holidays observed 
in the province; 

Establishment of an equal pay for equal 
work law in the province with a sufficient 
number of inspectors available to see that 
the law is enforced; 
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A publicly owned and _provincially- 
operated compulsory car insurance plan; 

Legislation that would prohibit auto- 
mobile dealers offering for sale vehicles, 
cars and trucks that are unsafe for opera- 
tion on the highways; 

Elimination of the gasoline tax on 
quantities used by buses that do not use the 
rural highways and that the same buses be 
required to pay only the same fee as civic 
vehicles. 


Speakers 


Nova Scotia Premier Robert L. Stanfield 
dwelt at length on the proposed establish- 
ment in the Strait of Canso area by a 
Swedish concern of a pulp mill. He felt 
that the mill would come into being in the 
future, as the company was committed to 
start building within the next two years. 

Changes in compensation legislation, 
amendments to the Trades Union Act and 
overhauling of the administrative setup in 
the Labour Department through the addi- 
tion to the staffs of several specialists in 
the field of labour work were matters 
accomplished in 1957, the convention was 
told by the provincial minister of labour, 
Hon. Stephen T. Pyke. 


Election of Officers 


Ben O’Neil, of Sydney, was re-elected 
President of the Federation. Hugh Mac- 
Leod of Halifax was returned as Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

The six Vice Presidents elected were: 
John Lynk, Dominion; Warren Riggs, New 
Glasgow; Arthur MacKenzie, Truro; Eva 
Mumford, Windsor; C, A. Webber, Liver- 
pool; and Sinclair Allen, Halifax. 


Executive of the Nova Scotia ederation of Labour (CLC)—seated (left to right): 
Hugh MacLeod, Secretary-Treasurer; Eva Mumford, Vice President; and Ben O’Neil, 


President; standing: Vice Presidents 
MacKenzie, C. A. Webber and John Lynk. 


Warren Riggs, 


Sinclair Allen, Arthur 
(Hatt photo, from Halifax Chronicle-Herald) 


2"* Annual Convention of the 


Manitoba Federation of Labour 


Question whether Federation should give official support to political 
party sparks controversy; delegates settle for formation of political 
education committee. Entire last year’s executive returned to office 


The issue of whether or not official 
support should be given to a particular 
political party proved to be the most 
controversial of the questions that came 
before the 2nd annual convention of the 
Manitoba Federation of Labour in Win- 
nipeg last month. About 200 delegates 
attended. 


Other matters on which resolutions were 
passed included immigration, revisions in 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, institu- 
tion of a judicial inquiry into the Act, 
changes in the Labour Relations Act and 
the Fair Employment Practices Act, and 
increases in the old age pension. 


President’s Address 


Joseph James, President of the Federa- 
tion, told the delegates that the provincial 
Government had promised to amend the 
Labour Relations Act so that employees of 
Crown companies would have the same 
bargaining rights as workers in private 
industries. 

The President attacked the Canadian Bar 
Association and the Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce for advocating restrictive legis- 
lation against Labour. The Chamber of 
Commerce at its convention in Victoria 
approved a proposal asking the federal 
Government to give Labour or Manage- 
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ment the right to ask for a secret ballot 
while a strike was going on (see page 1313). 
Such legislation, Mr. James maintained, 
would allow an employer to go over the 
heads of the unions. 

“Labour is capable of taking care of 
its own problems” without being told by 
outside interests “what we should or should 
not do,” he said. 


Other Speakers 


The President of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, Claude Jodoin, also assailed the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce and the 
Canadian Bar Association, as well as the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, for 
trying to bring about labour legislation 
which, he said, “would result in a denial 
of freedom such as that which set the stage 
for the onslaught of Fascism, Nazism and 
Communism in other countries”. 

He said that the Bar Association had 
“the best union shop in the country” and 
that “they have union security for them- 
selves but don’t want Labour to have the 
same security”. The Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association he also accused of wanting the 
government to intervene in trade union 
affairs but resenting government interven- 
tion in business. 


Mr. Jodoin urged the establishment of a 
national health plan “with no strings 
attached”. If the provinces could not come 
to an agreement on such a plan, the British 
North America Act should be amended to 
pave the way for one, he declared. 


Donovan Swailes, CLC Vice President, 
maintained that prices are set in Canada 
today not by the law of supply and demand 
but by the arbitrary law of the employer. 
He said that wage increases are a con- 
sequence of price increases, and that such 
wage gains, which had been obtained by 
long negotiations, were nullified overnight 
by price increases. 

James Patterson, President of the Inter- 
provincial Farm Union Council, an organi- 
zation which represents farm unions from 
Ontario to British Columbia, said that 
leaders of the western countries, instead of 
spending billions on armaments, could wage 
the cold war more effectively by spending 
just a few millions on wheat, and sending 
it to countries in which famine prevails. 


Resolutions 


A resolution which sought to prevent 
the Federation from supporting any poli- 
tical party was rejected after hours of 
debate by the convention. Instead, a sub- 
stitute motion was adopted of the same 
kind as the one passed by the Canadian 
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Labour Congress in 1956 (L.G., June 1956, 
p. 646). The Federation decided to estab- 
lish a political education committee. 

The adopted resolution also asked all 
affliated unions and councils to interest 
themselves in political affairs, and to con- 
tinue such forms of political action and 
education as they had carried on in the 
past. Otherwise individual unions were to 
be allowed to decide their own course of 
political action. 

President James, speaking in favour of 
the substitute motion, said that the Federa- 
tion could not go wrong with this resolu- 
tion, which would serve the best interests 
of the labour movement. 

Henry Schellenberg of Flin Flon, telling 
the convention that the policy of political 
education was enough for Labour, said: 
“Tt is not right to tell the workers how 
to vote. They would not do it anyway.” 

A. D. Denton of the Machinists’ union, 
chairman of the resolutions committee, 
asked the convention to support the sub- 
stitute resolution. “We challenge whether 
this organization has the right to attempt 
to dictate a political policy, for there are 
men and women in this organization of all 
shades of political opinion,” he said. If 
the Federation were going to support a 
political party he urged that a referendum 
of the membership of the unions should be 
taken. 

Grant McLeod, President of the Win- 
nipeg Labour Council, said that he thought 
the resolution asking that candidates should 
not be endorsed was “idiotic”. 

J. B. Graham of the Carpenters’ union 
said that the resolution calling for support 
of CCF candidates would cause a split in 
the labour movement in Manitoba. R. C. 
McCutchan challenged this statement, argu- 
ing that in other provinces there had been 
no split on this account. 

Other adopted resolutions asked: 

—That the federal Government plan 
immigration quotas to maintain full em- 
ployment and protect wage standards in 
Canada; and that immigration should be 
administered through the Department of 
Labour and the National Employment 
Service. The resolution also urged that 
accurate and up-to-date information be 
provided to immigration offices abroad. 

—That employees of hotels, restaurants, 
hospitals, and retail and wholesale estab- 
lishments be covered by Workmen’s Com- 
pensation; that payments to all widows 
under the Act be raised to at least $75, and 
that the wage rate upon which compensa- 
tion may be paid be raised from $3,500 to 
$5,000 a year; and that the Act be revised 
to include the allowance of claims for 
glasses broken at work without injury. 


—That a judicial inquiry be made into 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

—That the medical appeal board be dis- 
solved and a judicial committee replace it. 

—That a full-time minister be appointed 
for the Department of Labour. 

—That a labour representative be named 
to the industrial advisory board. 

—That the Labour Relations Act be 
amended to make it read: “An application 
for consent to institute a prosecution for 
an offence under the Act may be made... 
by a trade union and, if such consent is 
given by the Board, the information be 
laid by any officer, official or member of 
the trade union.” 

—That the Fair Employment Practices 
Act be amended to include employers with 
one or more employees. 

—That the province subsidize old age 
pensions up to $75 a month, and that the 
means test for old age assistance be dropped 
at 65 years of age for men and 60 for 
women. 


—That the Barbers’ Board be reinstated. 

—That public and government bodies 
insist upon buying union-made uniforms, 
and that all union members and their 
families buy union-made goods and use 
services which display union buttons. 


Election of Officers 


Joseph “Jimmy” James, Manager of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, Local 459, 
was re-elected President of the Federation 
without opposition. Other officers re- 
elected by acclamation were: Peter Mc- 
Sheffrey, Flin Flon, Secretary-Treasurer ; 
and Henry Schellenberg of Flin Flon, Jim 
Nichols of Brandon, G. L. Taylor of Pine 
Falls, and Mike Sedyk of Selkirk, Vice 
Presidents. 

In the only contest, Reg Slocombe, Win- 
nipeg, the incumbent, defeated Ben Cyr, 
St. Boniface, for one of the vice presiden- 
cies, by 95 to 75. 


2 Convention, Sask. Federation of Labour 


The second annual convention of the 
Saskatchewan Federation of Labour in 
Saskatoon October 9 to 12, attended by 
225 delegates and visitors, dealt with all 
but six of the 125 resolutions submitted to 
it; the six were referred to the incoming 
executive. 

One resolution called on the provincial 
government to amend legislation to provide 
for three weeks’ paid vacation annually, 
instead of two as at present. 

A number of the resolutions called for 
more beneficial legislation regarding social 
benefits, including unemployment insur- 
ance, pensions and family allowances. 

Others urged the making of Boxing Day 
a statutory holiday; that the provincial 
government take the initiative in promoting 
low-rental homes; that the use of injunc- 
tions in labour disputes be prohibited; that 
legislation be introduced providing for the 
payment of sick pay to workmen unable 
to be on duty through illness; and that 
payment for jury duty be raised to $15 
from $6 per day. 

One resolution criticized the province’s 
Minister of Labour for refusing to accept a 
union’s nominee to a conciliation board. 
It pointed out that regulations did not 
give the Minister authority to reject any 
person nominated by either party to a 
conciliation board. 

A unique adaptation of the group dis- 
cussion method was used at the convention. 
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Delegates were divided into 27 groups of 
eight each and the whole business of the 
convention was channelled through each 
group. Findings of the groups were reported 
to the resolutions committee. The dele- 
gates then met in general assembly for 
rejection or adoption of resolutions, the 
floor being then open for general dis- 
cussion. 


Two women headed major committees of 
the convention. Miss Gladys Bernie of the 
Saskatchewan Civil Service Association 
headed the resolutions committee; Mrs. 
Gertie Kilroy, a representative of the 
Saskatchewan insurance employees’ unions, 
chaired the credentials committee. 


Deputy Minister of Labour 


H. S. Elkin, Deputy Minister of Labour 
for Saskatchewan, said in an address to the 
delegates that Labour faced a major task 
in preparing to assume a wider respon- 
sibility in public affairs. 

Up to now, he said, the chief task of 
trade unionists had been to attain collec- 
tive bargaining, and the apparatus for that 
purpose had become well-developed. Yet 
in the larger field of public affairs, Mr. 
Elkin said, an apparatus broader in scope 
than that now used might be necessary for 
trade unionists to take part in the com- 
munity at large—in the fields of municipal, 
provincial and federal politics. 
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In view of the Gordon commission find- 
ings, Mr. Elkin said the sheer weight of 
the labour force required Labour to quickly 
assume as one of its main responsibilities 
“the preservation of democracy and its 
perpetuation”. 


The Deputy Minister said there were now 
42,000 organized wage-earners in Saskat- 
chewan and more than 120,000 non-farm 
wage-earners who could be moved into the 
“organizable category” from the standpoint 
of eligibility for trade union membership. 


That meant, he pointed out, that Saskat- 
chewan’s organized wage-earners repre- 
sented one third of all theoretically organiz- 
able non-farm wage-earners. 


Election of Officers 


F. W. McClelland was re-elected Presi- 
dent of the Federation. Also re-elected 
were Ivan Moore, Treasurer, and Dave 
Young, Secretary. Louis Steil and S. Sim- 
mons were elected Vice Presidents of the 
Federation. 


International Union of Catholic 


Employers’ Associations Convention 


Organization embracing 14 Christian employers’ associations meets in 
North America for first time since its founding in 1931, holding its 
14th convention in Canada, partly in Montreal and partly_in Quebec 


For the first time since its founding in 
1931, the International Union of Catholic 
Employers’ Associations met outside 
Europe, when some seven hundred dele- 
gates representing 20 countries gathered in 
Montreal September 15 to 21 for the 
organization’s 14th convention. Host for 
the meeting was the Professional Associa- 
tion of Industrialists. 


The convention, theme of which was 
“The Christian as a Business Executive,” 
was presided over by Wilfrid Girouard of 
Montreal. A simultaneous translation sys- 
tem enabled the discussions to be carried 
on in three languages, French, English and 
Italian. 


On the international level, the IUCEA 
includes 14 Christian employers’ associa- 
tions. Its purpose is to make known and 
to diffuse Christian doctrine among the 
members of these associations and to be 
their interpreter on the international level. 
It also aims to encourage employers and 
their associations in the path of social 
and economic progress. 


The President of the IUCEA has been, 
since 1955, an industrialist from Milan, 
Italy, Giuseppe Mosca, who is, among other 
things, President of the Sevesco manufac- 
turing industries and manager of the 
Ernesto Breda finance company. 

The convention studies dealt with the 
following subjects: Reciprocal Duties of 
the Business Executive and the Govern- 
ment, Married Women and Young People 
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at Work, Social and Technical Progress 
and the World-Wide Importance of the 
Catholic Employers’ Movements. 

Those attending the convention also 
heard, at Montreal, His Eminence Cardinal 
Paul Emile Léger, Archbishop of Montreal; 
Hon. Léon Balcer, Solicitor General of 
Canada; and His Worship Jean Drapeau, 
Mayor of Montreal. At Quebec they heard 
His Excellency Msgr Maurice Roy, Arch- 
bishop of Quebec, and Hon. Maurice Du- 
plessis, Premier of the province. 

Two French-Canadian universities, the 
University of Montreal and Laval at Que- 
bec, took advantage of the holding of the 
convention in Canada to award honorary 
doctorates to six members of the IUCHA. 

Convention meetings were held in Mont- 
real for the first four days, in Quebec for 
the final three. Many delegates from 
Europe and South America took advantage 
of their visit to Canada to become familiar 
with Canadian industry. 


In conjunction with the 14th convention 
of the IUCEA, the Professional Association 
of Industrialists, acting as host, held its 
13th annual convention, when an account 
of the year’s activities was given to the 
members and a new President was chosen, 
in the person of Paul D. Normandeau of 
Drummondville, to succeed Lt.-Col. Hervé 
Baribeau of Levis. 


Hon. Léon Balcer, Solicitor General of Canada, who spoke at the IUCEA’s 14th 
convention, was presented with a silver medal as a memento of the first such 


meeting in North America. 


Shown in the picture (left to right) are: 


Giuseppe 


Mosea of Italy, IUCEA General President; Wilfrid Girouard, Montreal, convention 
chairman; Mr. Balcer; Lt.-Col. Hervé Baribeau, Levis, retiring President of the 
PAI; and A. H. M. Albregts of the Netherlands, General Secretary of the IUCEA. 


Cardinal Paul Emile Léger 


“People have not yet realized that the 
opposite of poverty is not necessarily abun- 
dance, but value; that the main thing is 
not to produce wealth, but to give value 
to man, to humanity, to the universe,’ 
warned His Eminence Cardinal Paul Emile 
Léger, Archbishop of Montreal, at the 
banquet opening the convention. 


The crisis of our age, according to the 
prelate, could be defined as a “crisis of 
finality”. He said: 

People seem to have completely forgotten, 
that men and things have an intended pur- 
pose, a meaning which God gave them at 
the time of creation. This God-given meaning 
has to be discovered, in some cases redis- 
covered, and in all cases respected; otherwise 
the world and human life are like heavenly 
bodies which .have deviated from their 
orbit. 

Man now seems to have lost this notion. 
Far from respecting this intended purpose 
of things, he has become accustomed to 


upsetting them and controlling them as he 
pleases, without paying any attention to 
their inner finality. 

_ Finality crisis in the form of technique 
for the sake of technique, science for the 
sake of science, art for the sake of art and 
leisure for the sake of leisure; finality crisis 
which takes the form ‘of the State changed 
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into state control, authority defied and free- 
dom sought after for its own sake; just so 
many means taken for ends in themselves. 


There is the poisoned spring from which 
all the rest proceeds. 


The Archbishop protested against the 
modern conception of economics, according 
to which “the good is what is useful and 
the useful is what is desired”. 

“In forgetting that the production of 
material goods, although legitimate and 
necessary, must, nevertheless, be directed 
towards the good of humanity,” he said, 
“we have sacrificed the producer to pro- 
duction.” 

The consequences of this emancipation of 
the economy, for the concern and for the 
employer, according to the prelate, are: 


Subjection of the worker to the trium- 
virate of technique, money and matter; 
numberless and unending social conflicts and 
revolts; resounding clashes between capital 
and labour; regrettable exploitations of 
female and juvenile labour; financial injus- 
tice; class struggles... and so on. 


The Cardinal also stressed the fact that 
“due solely to the fact that you belong to 
the management of some economic con- 
cern or other, our modern society points 
the finger of accusation at you”. 
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Appeal to Employers 


At the close of the 14th IUCEHA con- 
vention, the delegates present, numbering 
some 700 and representing 20 countries, 
made an appeal to all Christian em- 
ployers in the following terms: 

The Christian heads of concerns from 
20 countries, meeting in international 
convention at Montreal, make a solemn 
appeal to all God-fearing heads of under- 
takings throughout the world, calling on 
them to make an urgent personal effort in 
the economic, social and civic spheres. 
This effort will enable them to show that 
the head of a concern who is aware of 
his responsibilities has the historic mis- 
sion of working for the re-establishment 
of the human person in all his dignity, 
through his desire for economic progress 
and social justice. 


Thus, he went on to say, “the whole of 
your good reputation must be won back, 
the whole of the economy must be reformed, 
the whole of our broken-up industrial world 
must be restored”. 

Going on to speak of the nature of the 
mission of the Christian head of an under- 
taking, and of the forms which this mission 
must assume, His Eminence found therein a 
twofold duty, namely: personal action, and 
the adoption of a collective attitude. 

In the personal sphere, Cardinal Léger 
called on the employers to give a proper 
finality to their own concerns. 

It is up to you to show in the first place 
that maximum profits and productivity are 
not the only objectives of your concerns, 
but that above all, without, of course, over- 
looking these aspects, you are convinced, 
and your conviction is expressed in your 
deeds, that the organization of the life of 
the concern must derive profound inspiration 
from, and be based on, the requirements of 
the human person. 

He also asked them “to assert, finally, 
that if productivity is not an end in itself, 
if the economy is to exist for man and 
not man for the economy, the heads of 
Christian concerns intend to denounce and 
to take action against the abuses of a 
system under which the human being 
becomes simply a means in the economic 
process”. 

In the realm of collective action in the 
national and international spheres, the Car- 
dinal said: “The power of an enlightened 
and decided body of employers must make 
itself felt; the voice of an authentic Chris- 
tian body of employers must make itself 
heard, very loud and very far”. 

For the purpose of guaranteeing the effec- 
tiveness of this mission, Cardinal Léger laid 
down three conditions: a very intense inner 
personal life; loyal co-operation with all 
who declare themselves willing to defend, 
loyally and energetically, the intangible 
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principles of natural law; and, finally, com- 
plete devotion, with serenity and in all 
confidence, to the task. 

The Archbishop of Montreal also em- 
phasized the progress that has been made. 

The drawing up of social legislation in 
many countries, the preparation of many 
international labour conventions, the coming 
of more vigorous and more responsible trade 
unionism, the setting up of social insurance, 
the promotion of social security, the numerous 
political measures which, in many countries, 
have favoured accession to ownership, to 
education or to employment, are impressive 
examples of progress in our contemporary 
society. They are the fruits of tenacious, 
considered social action. 

He closed on a note of confidence, point- 
ing out that if it is true that humanity 
is at a turning point in history, it is not 
necessarily ruin and annihilation that await 
us. The only true form of revolution is 
“that revolution that begins with the 
spiritual transformation of each and every 
one of us and extends into those groups 
and those areas of life in which its activities 
are carried on”. 


Mayor Jean Drapeau 


In a short address of welcome, His Wor- 
ship Mayor Jean Drapeau of Montreal 
deplored the fact that too many Christian 
employers refuse to be real citizens, con- 
scious of their social obligations. 

He reminded his listeners that Christian 
employers have two very definite duties, 
that of studying carefully and continuously 
the problems of State and of City, and 
that of serving the community by active 
participation in public affairs. 

The Mayor stressed the fact that the 
head of a concern, if he is to fulfil his réle 
properly and justify his existence, must 
become clearly conscious of his place in 
the social world. 

Denouncing this evil of individualism, he 
said: 

Living conditions in our modern world 
have forced all governments, even in democra- 
tic countries, to extend their activities 
unendingly, to intervene to an ever greater 
degree in fields which very intimately affect 
the destinies of the person, from education 
and culture to social security and the use of 
spare time; we might add, even to the 
management of business enterprises. 

And many among us have not as yet 
become aware of this new situation with all 
that it implies. Far too many there still 
are, even among heads of enterprises, who 
are completely uninterested in political and 


social problems unless these happen to affect 
them directly. 


Message of the General President 


“Between the dangers of political slavery 
which would lead to total planning and the 
dangers of economic anarchy from which 
we have just emerged, both of which lie 
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in the materialistic conception of life, there 
is only the alternative of responsible 
morality and social solidarity derived from 
Christianity.” Such was the assertion of 
Giuseppe Mosca, General President of the 
IUCEA, in his message to those attending 
the convention. 

According to Mr. Mosca, “economic 
crises, social instability, destructive dis- 
putes and the difficulty encountered in 
adapting production to consumption have 
shown that a harmonious economic system 
cannot derive spontaneously from any\par- 
ticular type of conduct, but from a social 
development in which the conscience of the 
head of the concern certainly plays the 
most important part”. 

The social nature of the natural economy 
will thus transform it little by little into 
a humane economy. 

Mr. Mosca concluded: 


The dignity and the freedom of the human 
person, which is the source and purpose of 
social life, the right of ownership and of 
initiative for all men, the affirmation of the 
prime importance of private enterprise in 
comparison with that of the State, which is 
subsidiary, the claiming of the irreplaceable 
function of the head of the concern, are 
themes which comply well not only with the 
requirements of present conditions but also 
with the teaching of the Church, which car- 
ries into effect, even in social applications, 
a loftier and more fundamental doctrine, that 
of the transcendent vocation of the human 
person and of his personal responsibility 
towards God and society. 


The Christian Concept of the Concern and 
its Requirements 


Speaking to the committee in charge of 
studying the “Christian Concept of the 
Concern and its Requirements,” presided 
over by Bernard Jousset of France, Marcel 
Clément said that the business executive 
must try to have every one in the concern 
understand what the results of his daily 
work are for others, how many people 
benefit by it and in what way they benefit. 

Mr. Clément, who is a professor and a 
writer, also stated that the business execu- 
tive must likewise see to it that every 
one in the concern, no matter what his 
rank, comes to understand the mechanism 
of the concern and to know where his own 
work and his own person fit in, and, finally, 
what his own responsibility is worth. 

He went on to say: 


Those who work together in a concern are 
not called upon only to make a common 
effort. They are called upon to live together. 
Making a common effort leads to an external 
purpose on the part of those making it. 
Living together is different. Mere co-existence 
is not worthy of man. It is not fitting in a 
eoncern for the employer, the engineers and 
the wage-earners just to co-exist. They must 
think together, wish and act together—in 
short, they must communicate. 


Six Honorary Doctorates Awarded 


On the occasion of the 14th world 
employers’ convention, held in Montreal 
and Quebec from September 15th to 
21st, Laval University and the University 
of Montreal conferred honorary doctor’s 
degrees on six of the leaders of the 
IUCEA. 

The University of Montreal awarded 
doctorates to Messrs. Giuseppe Mosca 
of Italy, General President of the organi- 
zation; Bernard Jousset of France, 
former General President; and Auguste 
Albregts of Holland, General Secretary. 

Laval University at Quebec conferred 
doctoral degrees in Commercial Science 
on Messrs. Léon Bekaert of Belgium, 
President of the Catholic Employers’ 
Federation of Belgium; Wilfrid Girouard, 
chairman of the 14th convention; and 
Vittorio Vaccari of Italy, General Secre- 
tary of the Christian Employers’ Asso- 
ciation of that country. 


Social and Technical Progress 


“There will always be a qualitative dif- 
ference between our vocation as spiritually 
free men and our behaviour as consumers,” 
said Vittorio Vaccari of Italy, Secretary 
of the Unione Christiana Imprenditore 
Dirigente. 

“The finality of both technical and social 
development,” he said, “lies in the progress 
made by cultural, moral and spiritual 
values—in short, in the civilization which 
previous generations have won through the 
effort of centuries.” 

Mr. Vaccari was speaking on “Social and 
Technical Progress” before the committee 
presided over by P. H. Werhahn of 
Germany. 

Having shown how the idea of progress 
was introduced into the modern vocabulary, 
Mr. Vaccari analyzed the content of the 
idea of technical progress and of the idea 
of social development. He then pointed 
out that the relationships between these 
ideas have been interpreted in accordance 
with types of society: individualistic, 
Marxist and Christian. 

The concern has a part to play with 
respect to technical progress: it must pro- 
vide the atmosphere in which it will turn 
towards the human being. With regard to 
social development, the concern, thus placed 
in a favourable atmosphere, will aspire to 
influence the market to the advantage of 
the consumer; it must be able to allow its 
members a certain way of life which is 
considered desirable; and it must be in a 
position to set up in itself a system of 
satisfactory human relations. 
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Mr. Vaccari then pointed out that the 
policy of “human relations,” which is im- 
possible to assess in terms of figures only, 
is, nevertheless, required by considerations 
of economical and productive output. 


However, the changes called for in the 
concern if we are to follow technical prog- 
ress require a great deal in men and in 
capital. One way to make certain that 
these changes will not lead the concern 
into the path of state control is to call on 
the people to play their part by saving, 
a system which in the United States they 
call “people’s capitalism”. 

For technical progress must not be 
achieved, the speaker said, to the detriment 
of social development. If an improved 
standard of living were to be taken as the 
sole criterion of technical progress, the 
first result would be a fatal lack of balance 
in the industrially developed countries, 
while in the underdeveloped countries peo- 
ple would be prompted to use technical 
progress to obtain the superfluous to the 
detriment of the useful, once they were 
assured of the necessaries. 


In this connection, Mr. Vaccari empha- 
sized the essential réle which the directors 
of our economy, especially the heads of 
concerns, have to play in order to introduce 
properly into technical progress a finality 
which will put it on a hierarchical system 
by placing it at the service of mankind. 
These heads of concerns must therefore 
have a synthetic vision which will enable 
them to ensure technical progress and social 
development, each in its own place. 

In the Christian Middle Ages there was 
not much talk of progress, but in their 
efforts to rationalize man’s behaviour they 
directed him towards his own domination. 
Dominated by the idea of progress, our age 
believes only in the rationalization of means, 
and is in danger of abandoning the human 
being to insecurity and pessimism. In this 
situation there is hope in the social doctrine 
of Christianity, which upholds the independ- 
ent spirit of man and his responsibility 
towards his neighbour. 


Married Women and Young People at 
Work 


“The married woman with dependent 
children, if she works outside the home and 
agrees to accept all the responsibilities 
which arise from her triple rdle as house- 
wife at the head of a home, mother devoted 
to the upbringing of her children and 
woman worker obliged to be loyal to her 
employer, consents thereby to work at least 
65 to 70 hours per week.” 

This was pointed out by Roger E. Régim- 
bal, Director of the PAI’s Industrial Rela- 
tions Service, to the committee on the 
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“Work of Married Women and Young 
People,” presided over by P. J. Spoorenberg 
of the Netherlands. 

Describing this state of affairs as “eco- 
nomic slavery” and stating that it “can 
never be too much stigmatized,” the speaker 
stressed the need to react against a selfish 
and materialistic conception of life, which 
might lead the couple to reject family 
responsibilities. 

In most cases, according to Mr. Régimbal, 
it is the insufficiency of the wages earned 
by the husband or the-head of the family 
which is the main cause of the married 
woman’s working. 

Among other causes he mentioned: insuf- 
ficiency arising from exceptional reasons, 
such as illness, accidents, temporary or 
permanent disability; the desire to contrib- 
ute to the welfare of her family; and a 
personal desire for economic independence. 


Mr. Régimbal specified, however, that on 
this side of the Atlantic there is a “con- 
siderable difference in the importance of 
this factor of economic insufficiency”. 

The speaker warned his audience against 
that elemental feeling which would mean 
setting back society several centuries, or 
even a thousand years back, with a view 
to cutting woman off from all social life. 


He also denounced the individualistic 
conception which would make woman the 
rival of man, interchangeable with him, as 
“falling a prey to an exacerbated feminism 
which is now outmoded”. 

“Hyven a superficial examination of things — 
as they are,” he said, “shows us that woman 
is the companion of man, the mother of 
his children, the keeper of the home and 
a member of society”. - 


Turning to the problem of young people— 
the 15- to 19-year olds—Mr. Régimbal 
summed up the reasons for the difference in 
wages to the detriment of young people 
as follows: lack of training, poor output, 
regulations concerning the employment of 
young people and frequent changes of jobs. 


According to the speaker, who is Assistant 
to the President of Ayers Limited at 
Lachute, the problem lies especially in the 
atmosphere of the home. “If it is a home 
in which the lure of gain takes precedence 
over every other consideration, it will be 
a very difficult matter to keep the young 
man in school or at his apprenticeship. He 
will want to be ‘making money’ as soon as 
possible.” 


Mr. Régimbal also stressed the need 
for well-organized vocational guidance, 
especially the care that must be exercised 
in following up persons to whom guidance 
has been given. 


Hon. Léon Balcer 


Speaking at the banquet on Monday 
evening, Hon. Léon Balcer, Solicitor General 
of Canada, said that the future prosperity 
of Canada depends on the investment by 
Canadians of their income in the possession 
and development of the natural resources 
and the means of production of our country. 

Without denying the contribution made 
by foreign capital, Mr. Balcer pointed out, 
nevertheless, that it was this capital that 
placed the Canadian dollar at a premium 
over foreign currency. 

“The best way to counterbalance the 
effects of this premium of the Canadian 
dollar,” he suggested, “is by increased par- 
ticipation of Canadian capital in the 
development of our resources.” 

The speaker also advised his listeners to 
practise economy, pointing out that the 
Government, too, intends “to practise a 
healthy economy in its administration, to 
avoid waste and to make its services more 
effective and more realistic”. 

He specified that the federal Government 
“realizes that it is not its role to spend 
the taxpayers’ money, but rather to attempt 
in every way possible to leave them as 
much as possible so that they may invest 
it. We are convinced,” he said, “that no 
stone must be left unturned to lighten the 
tax burden.” 

Mr. Balcer took advantage of the fact 
that his audience included an imposing 
number of businessmen from 20 countries 
to paint a picture of the economic develop- 
ment of Canada and to praise its industrial 
progress. 


Among other things he mentioned that: 

—Canada holds fourth place with regard 
to foreign trade, sixth place with regard to 
national income derived from manufactured 
articles, second place as far as the national 
income of the Canadian citizen from manu- 
facturing is concerned. 

—The production of cement has tripled 
since the last war, the production of steel 
is two and a half times as large, and the 
production of copper and nickel has 
doubled. 

—In 15 years there has been an increase 
of 50 per cent in the production of news- 
print and other wood products, the amount 
of iron ore produced increased from 1,500,000 
tons in 1946 to 22,500,000 in 1956, in 15 
years the production of oil rose from 
7,500,000 barrels to some 170,000,000 barrels, 
and the production of hydro-electric power 
amounted to 84,000,000,000 kilowatt hours in 
1956, double what it was in 1946. 

—The value of manufactured products 
rose from about $8,000,000,000 in 1946 to 


$21,500,000,000 in 1956, an increase of 175 
per cent in value and 50 per cent in volume. 

The Solicitor General described the results 
of Canada’s rapid expansion as follows: 

In ten years’ time the population has 
risen from 12.3 million people to 16.1 mil- 
lion, a 30-per-cent increase. 

The number of workers hired has in- 
creased by 21 per cent, from 4.7 million 
to 6 million. 

Rising from $12,000,000,000 to $30,000,000,- 
000, the gross national product has under- 
gone a 53-per-cent increase in volume and 
a 150-per-cent increase in value. 

The real average income of the individual 
rose from $800 to $1,400—an 80-per-cent 
increase. 

The Minister also pointed out that 
Canada is placing a larger proportion of its 
national income in capital investment than 
any other industrialized country in the 
free world. 

“Last year,” he explained, “we invested 
26 per cent of our national gross product. 
This year, with a capital investment pro- 
gram amounting to $8,700,000,000, probably 
27 or 28 per cent of our resources will be 
used for that purpose.” 


The Réle of the Moral Adviser in a Christian 
Employers’ Movement 


The role of the moral adviser in a Chris- 
tian movement was examined by Rev. 
Charles E. Mathieu, adviser to the PAI, in 
the committee dealing with “Catholic Em- 
ployers’ Movements,” presided over by 
Lt-Col. Wilfrid Girouard. 

Laying down the principle that “it is the 
right and the duty of the Church to inter- 
vene in the economic and social sphere,” 
the speaker stated that the duties of the 
moral adviser are fivefold, namely: to pray, 
to sanctify, to teach, to advise and to 
represent. 

Father Mathieu dwelt at greater length, 
however, on the relations that should exist 
between laymen and their moral adviser. 
These particular attitudes he summed up as 
follows: 

1. The priest must never forget that lay- 
men are the only persons really respon- 
sible for the guidance of the movement 
conducted by them. 

2. The employer must not expect or hope 
that the priest will be a partisan or a 
defender of “the employers’ cause”. 

3. In view of the relationship which must 
exist between the temporal and the spiritual, 
care must be taken not to decide the 
question in too simple a manner, by saying: 
“The laity shall have charge of the tem- 
poral and the clergy of the spiritual”. 
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4. The moral adviser must have universal 
charity and great tact. 

5. The layman must never forget that 
the priest remains fully human. 


6. Laity and clergy must realize that 
co-operation between them is a source of 
natural enrichment. 


Reciprocal Duties of the Business Executive 
and the Government 


Prof. A. H. M. Albregts of the Nether- 
lands, General Secretary of the IUCHA, 
said that the State ought to respect the 
vital powers that are alive among the 
people and should consider private initiative 
as a good which is desirable for society. 

“The State cannot intervene when inter- 
vention is unjustified,’ he added; “allow- 
ance should be made for private enterprise, 
and if intervention becomes necessary, it 
should be limited to what is_ strictly 
required.” 

Mr. Albregts, Professor in the Faculty 
of Economic and Social Science of the 
University of Tilbourg, and former Minister 
of Productivity, spoke to the committee on 
“Action in the State,” presided over by 
J. Vidal Gironella of Spain. 

“Private enterprise in the realm of regard 
for prosperity,” he said, “supported by the 
authorities, is preferable to direct govern- 
ment interference, and when rendering sup- 
port to private enterprise the State should 
not endanger the independence of the 
latter.” 

The principle of “subsidiarity” must, as it 
were, be utilized in all its forms. Under a 
democratic system all free communities, with 
their innumerable objectives, their means 
and their forms, may bear witness to a 
prosperous social life, and the State, although 
it lies at the basis of this life, does not 
embrace and complete these activities, but 
its own life will be completed and perfected 
by the activities of the free communities. 

Continuing on the principle of “sub- 
sidiarity”, Mr. Albregts based his state- 
ments on a quotation from Pope Pius XII: 

The things private persons can do them- 
selves and with their own means should not 
be taken away from them to be given to 
the community. This principle applies to the 
smallest groups of minor importance as much 
as to the larger, more important groups. All 
social activities are of a subsidiary nature 
and should serve as means of sustenance of 
the members of the social body, but they 
should never destroy nor absorb them. 

Drawing the conclusions that are of im- 
portance to employers, the speaker said: 

The function of the business executive is 
of eminent importance even in the strict 
field of his activities. In his concern he 
constitutes a working community in which 
initiative, responsibility and individual action 
should be conceived in such a way that the 


State can be contented with playing a 
limited role. 
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In order to prevent the reciprocal duties 
of the business executive and the State from 
hampering the development of individual 
and collective economic activities in any 
way, the most human qualities of em- 
ployers must be demonstrated and cultivated: 
honesty, respectability, stimulation of respon- 
sibility, placing confidence in and fair and 
charitable relations with one’s associates. 

Few prominent people can achieve so much 
in the realization of organic relations as 
the business executive in his undertaking, in 
his relationships both on the industrial and 
on the national level. Thus free society, 
generally based on the principle of private 
enterprise and the private ownership of the 
means of production, regulates itself in 
accordance with the principle of “subsidi- 
arity”. 


Hon. Maurice Duplessis 


“There is not a single economic system 
which respects the dignity of the human 
being like the system of free, private enter- 
prise, provided Capital and Labour think 
as much of their obligations as they do of 
their rights,” said Hon. Maurice Duplessis, 
Premier of Quebec, when he spoke at a 
dinner at Quebec given by the provincial 
Government to the delegates attending the 
convention. 

The Premier stressed the fact that free 
enterprise is the only economic system 
capable of ensuring peace between groups 
and the prosperity of nations. He rejected 
socialism and communism as economic 
systems “repugnant to our ideal as a Chris- 
tian people”. 

Free enterprise is the only system which 
can lead to prosperity, since it respects 
the fundamental right of man to private 
property; it is the only inducement capable 
of leading man to extend his domain, as 
well as that of society. 

The Premier reminded his listeners that 
the right of association applies to employers 
as well as to employees. 

Workers and employers, he said, must 
base their relations on the public interest. 
“Neither one of these groups can promote 
interests which would be contrary to the 
general good. On the other hand, the 
general good should never be realized by 
sacrificing the legitimate interests of em- 
ployer and employee.” 


Bernard Jousset 


During the luncheon on Friday, Bernard 
Jousset of Paris, President of the French 
Christian Employers’ Centre, spoke briefly 
in favour of savings on the part of Labour. 

Mr. Jousset, who is a Vice president of 
the IUCEA, said that it is absolutely 
necessary, for the proper functioning of 
our economic system, for working people 
to save. 

He explained the plan adopted in his 
concern, according to which the company 


pays the worker a premium, which he can 
either spend or invest. If he invests it, the 
company pays the employee, at the end of 
the year, an amount equal to the sum saved 
and invested. (This capital is generally 
invested in concerns other than the one in 
which the employee works.) 

The workers in the concern under Mr. 
Jousset’s direction are so well satisfied with 
this plan, he said, that they have always 
wanted it to be kept on, even during the 
difficult periods which France has had to go 
through. 


According to Mr. Jousset, “we must attain 
to the generalization of capitalism among 
the workers on the technical level’. 


Msgr Maurice Roy 


His Excellency Msgr Maurice Roy, Arch- 
bishop of Quebec and Primate of the Church 
in Canada, also spoke at the close of the 
Friday luncheon, pointing out two respon- 
sibilities which devolve on the business 
executive in the realm of Christian living. 

The first of these responsibilities con- 
cerns the employer’s relations with his 
employees. Msgr Roy called on the em- 
ployers to effect a unity of co-operation 
between employers and employees. 


Stressing the fact that such unity requires 
generous and persevering co-operation on 
both sides, the prelate said that “neither 
the workers nor the employers are excused 
from doing their best to attain it”. 

Stating that the unity of the employees 
union is always weaker than the unity of 
the concern and even than that of an 
employers’ association, Msgr Roy empha- 
sized the importance of the employers’ réle, 
in view of the fact that they are better 
equipped to ensure the unity of the group. 


He added: 


The employees’ union is made up of mem- 
bers whose cohesion is relatively weak 
because none of them are very well prepared 
to understand the conditions of common 
action. The professional or occupational task 
assigned to each employee is a very particular 
one; it fits him less easily and less perfectly 
to see things as a whole and to take common 
action; hence the uneasiness and the tension 
often found in employees’ unions, due to the 
fact that they do not possess a_ sufficient 
amount of that strong inner cohesion which 
makes for calm and prudence in social life. 

Employers must therefore profit by the 
privileged position in which they find them- 
selves to work for unity, that is to say, 
in a word, for the good of the entire pro- 
fession. This is not a question of paternalism, 
but of a more enlightened and broader 
co-operation, in which he who has received 
more recognizes the fact that he must give 
more. 


? 


13" Annual Convention of the PAI 


The 13th annual convention of the Pro- 
fessional Association of Industrialists coin- 
cided with the holding of the 14th world 
convention of the International Union of 
Catholic Employers’ Associations, the mem- 
bers of the PAI taking advantage of the 
fact that outside delegates to the world 
employers’ convention were visiting either 
Montreal or Quebec to hold their meetings. 


On this occasion the retiring President 
and the directors of the various services 
reported on their activities. 


President’s Report 


Lt.-Col. Hervé Baribeau, retiring Presi- 
dent, presented an interesting picture of the 
activities of the PAI during his three years 
as President, mentioning, among other 
things, the creation of a Public Relations 
Service, the setting up of a Board of 
Governors, the formation of a mutual 
financial aid committee, the publication of 
a directory and the presentation of briefs 
to the Ottawa and Quebec governments, as 
well as to various boards of inquiry. 
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General Secretary’s Report 


Claude Lavery, General Secretary, re- 
ported on the internal management of 
the PAI and on the organization of the 
secretariat itself. 


He drew the attention of Quebec em- 
ployers, however, to what he called the 
“yolitization” of organized labour, that is 
the tendency of the labour organizations to 
“raise to the public and political level dis- 
putes which, although they are collective 
in nature, are of private origin”. 

The development of the technological world 
around us, the technical progress made dur- 
ing the last few years within our concerns, 
the automation at the very doors of our 
plants, the unionization not only of the 
working or productive staff, which is a fact, 
but the unionization of the administrative 
staff or advisers to management, and of the 
office staff, which is being carried on more 
and more vigorously, make it necessary for 
employers to base the carrying out of their 
duties and of their mission on economic 
commodities which are constantly on the 
watch for and even in advance of the 
problems which arise. 
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Public Relations 


J. G. Lamontagne, Director of Public 
Relations, stressed the fact that the year 
1956-57 was a year of remarkable expansion. 
In support of his statement he revealed 
the fact that 147 new members had been 
recruited during the year, which brings the 
total number of regular members to more 
than 600 (over 1,000 active members). 

As for the new year, he described it as 
a year of regional consolidation, of more 
intense attachment of the members to the 


Association and of deeper penetration of 
the PAT. 


Industrial Relations 


“We have not ceased to maintain close and 
correct relations with all union organizations 
in the province,” said Arthur Matteau, 
Director of the Industrial Relations Service. 

Stating that his Service has acted as 
mediator in the bargaining of collective 
agreements on 104 occasions, Mr. Matteau 
pointed out that “a number of union 
representatives do not hesitate to say that 
they prefer now to bargain with the repre- 
sentatives of the Service, because we are 
prepared to co-operate with a view to an 
understanding and to the establishment of 
healthy and durable labour-management 
relations”, 

Mr. Matteau also suggested that em- 
ployers take inspiration from the gestures 
of solidarity made recently by organized 
labour and that they too carry into effect 
“necessary and desirable mutual aid among 
employers”. 


Economic and Social Studies 


G. H. Dagneau, Secretary of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Studies Service, presented 
a report on the activities of his Service. 


He stressed the research work done by 
his Service, including research into equal 
pay for women and concerning employers’ 
associations throughout the world. 


Elections 


Paul D. Normandeau of Drummondville 
was elected General President of the PAI, 
to succeed Lt.-Col. Hervé Baribeau of 
Levis. 

The two Vice Presidents are Lucien 
Arcand, Victoriaville, and Fernand Girouard, 
Montreal. Eugéne Gibeau of Montreal was 
elected Honorary President of the organiza- 
tion for life. 


The Executive Committee also includes: 
Bertrand Langlois, Terrebonne, Honorary 
Treasurer; J. A. Forand, Plessisville, dele- 
gate to the Board of Governors; Joseph 
Vachon, Ste. Marie de Beauce, Assistant to 
the Executive; Rev. Charles Mathieu, 
Montreal, ecclesiastical adviser; and Claude 
Lavery, also of Montreal, legal adviser. 


Members of the Board of Directors are: 
Marcel Allard, Montreal; Maurice Augus- 
tin, St. Hyacinthe; Lionel Baril, Princeville; 
Paul Beaulieu, Chicoutimi; Horace P. 
Boivin, Granby; Jacques Brillant, Rimou- 
ski; Léopold Carriére, Lachute; Fernand 
Cayouette, St. Hyacinthe; Wilfrid Cliche, 
Valley Jonction; Robert Collard, Quebec; 
Lucien Corbeil, Montreal; Lionel Couture, 
Chicoutimi; Léon Dancosse, Mont Joli; 
Homer Dufresne, St. Pie de Bagot; Paul 
H. Frigon, Drummondville; Denis Germain, 
Sorel; Wilfrid Girouard, Montreal; C. E. 
Grenier, Quebec; J. G. Lamontagne, Mont- 
real; Aimé Laplante, Montreal; Léonard 
Lauzon, Montreal; J. E. Marcoux, Thetford; 
Charles Maltais, Alma; Maxime Mireault, 
Montreal; Roger E. Régimbal, Lachute; 
Hector Roberge, Quebec; Arthur Simard, 
Sorel; Joseph E. Soucy, Chemin du Lac; 
Albert Thibeault, Grand’Mére; and Ar- 
mand Turgeon, Plessisville. 


Paid workers in Canada received an estimated $1,337,000,000 in August in the form of 


wages, salaries and supplementary labour income, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
announced. This total was 1.9 per cent greater than July’s revised total of $1,312,000,000 
and 9.1 per cent greater than the year-earlier total of $1,236,000,000. 


The number of paid workers in the month increased 0.4 per cent from the previous 
month and 3.2 per cent from a year earlier. 


Gains were recorded in all main industry groups both in August and the January- 
August period. August totals (with year-earlier totals in parentheses) were: agriculture, 
forestry, fishing, trapping and mining, $103,000,000 ($98,000,000) ; manufacturing, $402,000,000 
($382,000,000); construction, $113,000,000 ($108,000,000) ; utilities, transportation, com- 
munication, storage and trade, $347,000,000 ($319,000,000) ; finances and services (including 


government), $326,000,000 ($286,000,000) ; and 1 t : 
($43,000,000). : supplementary labour income, $46,000,000 
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28" Annual Meeting of the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce 


Inflation, strikes, laws to control unions, and smallness of Canada’s 
merchant shipping fleet among subjects discussed by delegates. Panel 
discussion is held on the subject, “Productivity, Key to Prosperity” 


Inflation, strikes, proposed new laws to 
govern unions, and Canada’s small mer- 
chant shipping fleet were among numerous 
matters of concern to Labour and Manage- 
ment discussed by 700 delegates to the 28th 
annual meeting of the Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce, held in Victoria, B.C., in 
the latter part of September and early 
October. 


A panel discussion, including labour and 
Management personnel, considered the topic 
“Productivity, Key To Prosperity”. Dr. 
Eugene Forsey, CLC Research Director, 
represented Labour on the panel, while 
management members were H. J. Clawson, 
Director of Industrial Relations, Steel Com- 
pany of Canada and Edward Benson, Con- 
solidated Mining and Smelting Company of 
Canada Limited; the independent member 
of the panel was Prof. J. C. ‘Cameron, head 
of the Industrial Relations Department of 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont. 


Panel Discussion 


During the discussion, Dr. Forsey said: 

“For you people, strikes bulk large. That’s 
natural. They’re a nuisance to you and 
yow’e inclined to think they’re our fault. 
I wonder if it ever occurs to you that 
they may be yours; that what you tend to 
think of as labour trouble may really be 
employer trouble.” 

Dr. Forsey noted that the percentage of 
time lost through strikes from 1919 to 1956 
was never greater than three-fifths of one 
per cent. The time lost last year through 
illness, on the other hand, was 133 times 
as great. 

No one is more against strikes than the 

workers, unless it is trade union leaders, 
Dr. Forsey asserted, though “I must add 
firmly that there are worse things than 
strikes, and that they are still the only 
way of making clot-headed employers see 
reason”. 
- Mr. Clawson said that since 1946 wages 
had increased twice as fast as productivity. 
He felt that economists were not talking 
through their hats when they talk of wage 
inflation. 
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“We must examine critically the role of 
organized labour with its traditional slogan 
of ‘more and more for less and less’,” said 
Mr. Clawson. 

“slowdowns or controlled production are 
a common union device which can 
seriously impair rate of output.... 

“I suggest that the most effective way to 
curb inflationary effects of labour monoply 
is by curbing the monoply itself.” 

He did not think that the government- 
supervised strike vote was the answer. 

“Tf labour leaders themselves show little 
or no moderation in their demands, what 
grounds are there for believing that their 
constituents will be any less irresponsible?” 

Mr. Benson also felt that the remedy for 
inflation was a moderation in the demands 
of organized labour. “I think that the 
leaders of organized labour should exact 
wage demands from business generally in 
keeping with the country’s long-term ability 
to increase its rate of production,” he said. 

Prof. Cameron did not place the respon- 
sibility for inflation on either Management 
or Labour. He said: 


Many competent economists say that we 
do, however, face a problem in that wage 
increases in recent years have tended to 
outrun the rise in productivity. If such is 
the case, then what is wanted is a broader 
understanding of the fact that wage rates 
and productivity are intimately related—if 
wages are pushed up faster than productivity 
prices are forced up so that part of the 
Wage increase is thereby washed away. 


He felt that a solution might lie in devis- 
ing an index to measure increases in 
production. It might be possible thus to 
relate wage increases to increases in produc- 
tion and to secure the acceptance by both 
Labour and Management of the validity 
of wage increases of this magnitude. 


Resolutions 


Delegates agreed to ask the British 
Columbia Government to enact legislation 
that would abolish special privileges granted 
to unions. This referred to the terms of 
the Trade Union Act which does not allow 
a union, or its trustees, to be held liable 


(Continued on page 1381) 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Rehabilitation Institute of Ottawa 


Representatives of 55 groups affiliated with Ottawa Welfare Council 
approve establishment of institute to promote health, welfare of dis- 
abled persons, advance their education, employment, social well-being 


The Rehabilitation Institute of Ottawa 
was established September 30, when a con- 
stitution was approved for the organization 
by representatives of 55 groups affliated 
with the Ottawa Welfare Council. 


The Institute will promote the health 
and welfare of disabled persons, and advance 
their education, employment and social 
well-being. 

Dr. Samuel Mirsky was named Chairman 
of the Institute and President of the 
executive. Other executive officers are: 
Dr. E. P. Laberge and T. M. Saunders, 
Vice Presidents; Lawrence Ryan, Secretary; 
Bernard Benoit, Treasurer. 


Three months from its inception, the 
Institute hopes to have established a 
central administrative headquarters to 


facilitate its purposes. The centre will 
meet the physical, social, psychological and 
vocational needs of disabled persons. 

K * * 


The Forest Hill Rehabilitation Centre, 
being built in Fredericton, N.B., at a cost 
of $190,000, is nearing completion and may 
be in operation by the end of the year. 
Grants towards the centre amounting to 
$70,000 have been made by the federal and 
provincial Governments. The balance of 
the money is being contributed by business 
firms in the province. 


Brochures describing the premises and 
the work that will be done in them are 
available from the New Brunswick Depart- 
ment of Health and Social Services. 

* * * 


Persons over 50 years of age account for 
less of the absenteeism recorded by indus- 
try than those under 50, it has been found 
through a survey conducted by the Quebec 
Division of the Health League of Canada. 

The survey also shows that the rate of 
absenteeism among the physically handi- 
capped is low, and prompts the League to 
recommend to employers the advisability 
of giving work to the handicapped whenever 
a job suitable to certain types of dis- 
ability has to be filled, 

Absenteeism is a costly item on the 
industrial front. It has been estimated that 
employees in the United States have 
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through absenteeism cost industry as much 
as $10 billion in a single year. On a ratio 
basis, the cost to Canadian industry would 
amount to hundreds of millions of dollars. 


*K * * 


An article describing how Abilities, Inc., 
West Hempstead, N.Y., is planning to 
utilize the complex machinery that indus- 
try will adopt in the future—the machinery 
resulting from the introduction of automa- 
tion—is published in the July issue of 
Advanced Management. 

Abilities, Inc., is a company founded in 
1952 to provide employment for the phy- 
sically disabled—all employees are, and 
must be, seriously disabled. The article, 
“Can Disabled Workers Meet the Demands 
of Automation?” was written by Henry 
Viscardi Jr., President of the company. 

“On the- brink of the atomic era with 
great advances in technical know-how avail- 
able to all of us, the disabled worker should 
be able to compete more than ever before, 
provided he is not handicapped by the 
ignorance, aversion and prejudice towards 
the disabled which remain with us from 
previous eras,” says Mr. Viscardi in the 
concluding paragraph of his article. 

* * * 


The article, “Co-ordination of Rehabilita- 
tion Services in Canada,” by Ian Campbell, 
National Co-ordinator, Civilian Rehabilita- 
tion, that appeared in the January issue 
of the International Labour Review has 
been reprinted. The reprint is available at 
a cost of 15 cents per copy from the Canada 
Branch, International Labour Office, 202 
Queen Street, Ottawa 4. 

A summary of Mr. Campbell’s article was 
published in the Lasour Gazerre, April 
issue, page 433. 

* * * 


Edward Sewell, master of social work, 
McGill University, Montreal, has joined 
the staff of the provincial co-ordinator of 
rehabilitation for the province of New 
Brunswick. Mr. Sewell is a native of Lower 
Caraquet, and holds B.A. and B.Ed. degrees 
from the University of New Brunswick. 


With the Women’s Bureau 


Jobs for Older Women Workers 


Assistant to U.S. Secretary of Labor says “salesmanship” the key to 
finding jobs for older workers. U.S. city has career clinic to help 
older women re-enter labour force. Women’s Bureau formed in Israel 


“Salesmanship is the key word in finding 
jobs for older workers,” according to Mrs. 
Alice K. Leopold, Assistant to the United 
States Secretary of Labor for women’s 
affairs. 

“Salesmanship must be developed both 
by the job-seeker and by the placement 
counsellor—the idea must be sold, the 
employer convinced,” said Mrs. Leopold 
im a recent address. 

She mentioned a prediction that five 
million more women will be working by 
1965 than in 1955, and statements of 
experts who assert that most of the increase 
in the adult population in the United States 
in the future will be in the age group of 
45 and over—“vital statistics that add up 
to the neeed for acceptance of the older 
worker”. 

“Department of Labor statistics have 
shown,” continued Mrs. Leopold, “that 
older workers are here to stay. Here are 
some facts about them: 

“The performance and production of 
older workers are comparable to those of 
younger workers. They are as quick to 
adjust to new jobs and new conditions in 
spite of the arguments that they are inflex- 
ible and lack adaptability. They respond 
well to re-training for new skills, and create 
a stabilizing influence on the job.” 

* * * 

A career clinic for the purpose of groom- 
ing older women for re-entry into the 
business world operates in Cleveland, Ohio, 
with personnel specialists, employment 
agency operators and a professor of sociology 
acting as mentors to the students. 

Within two weeks after the first gradu- 
ation, 11 of the students had clerical posts. 
Two others were taking specialized courses. 
One pupil, a 45-year-old former waitress 
and factory ‘assembler, was on her way 
towards becoming a real estate agent. 

Before being admitted to the sessions, 
prospective office workers are screened for 
general ability, clerical aptitude and interest. 

The typical career clinic consists of no 
more than two dozen women. About 80 
per cent are married, many with grown 
and married children. 

Sessions are held in the afternoons on the 
theory that the woman who can’t get away 


from her home responsibilities during the 
day is not ready to hold a position. 

Teacher and class explore the possibilities 
of jobs where specified skills are not 
required. Counsellors list industries where 
such jobs are most likely to be found, and 
employers explain just what they are look- 
ing for in employees. 


Classroom techniques include lectures 
and conference discussions. 
* * * 


Women seeking legislation to improve 
working standards were cautioned by one 
of their sex at a recent meeting in Long 
Beach, Long Island, to guard against the 
pitfalls of protective laws that apply to 
women only. 

Mrs. Isabella Jones, a special assistant of 
the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, and Pennsylvania State President 
of the Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs, said women were 
too frequently tempted to accept protective 
laws for themselves, such as those applying 
to night-shift duty and work in heavy 
industry. 

“Such jobs are then closed to them, and 
yet, many women could easily cope with 
such jobs.” 

She felt that laws promoting health and 
safe work standards should be enacted for 
all the labour force, to work equally for 
men and women. 

* * * 


A special bureau for working women has 
been set up in Israel within the Trade 
Union Department of Histadrut. 


Specifically, the Bureau will attempt to 
increase the female labour force; study 
closely labour legislation in relation to 
women’s employment; promote vocational 
training and provide various other informa- 
tion and training services; safeguard 
women’s interests and familiarize them with 
their legal rights and the social benefits to 
which they are entitled as workers; plan 
for the proper organization of women 
employees, especially those in services and 
domestic work who are labouring under 
unfavourable conditions, and train women 
for fuller participation in works councils and 
in the trade union movement in general. 
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From the Labour Gazette, November 1907 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Signs that business boom slowing down were apparent in October 1907 
Employment lower but no labour surplus reported, although building 
activity less because of “continued stringency” of the money market 


Some signs that the business boom was 
slowing down were apparent in October 
1907. 

The Lasour GAzETTE for November stated 
that, “compared with the corresponding 
period of 1906, the amount of general em- 
ployment was less, though no surplus of 
labour was reported.” It also said there 
was a “falling off in the activity of building, 
owing largely to continued stringency in the 
money market,” adding that “the cessation 
of civic improvement work and other out- 
side employment also placed a number of 
men upon the market.” 

Those who were laid off, however, had 
no trouble in getting work in the railway 
construction camps, “which were short of 
men, and which promised active operations 
throughout the winter”. There was also “a 
marked scarcity” of men for work in the 
winter lumber camps of Ontario and Que- 
bec. But the labour shortage which pre- 
vailed during September in the coal mines 
of Nova Scotia had been relieved by the 
return of harvesters from Western Canada, 
and in British Columbia there was some 
lessening of activity in the lumber mills 
and camps. 

The cost of living was considered to be 
high. The price of wheat was above $1 a 
bushel, and other grains and hay “reached 
the highest price in several years past”. 
Following the advance in wheat prices, 
flour had risen to $5.75 compared with $4.30 
in May. Bread had also gone up in price. 
The Lasour Gazerre’s Saint John corre- 
spondent said that creamery butter was 
37 cents a pound, and that fresh eggs were 
selling at 35 to 40 cents a dozen. “Beginning 
with November 1, 8 cents per quart will 
be charged for milk,” he added. 

A closed shop for new employees was 
established by a five-year agreement be- 
tween a committee representing the Employ- 
ing Printers of Montreal and a committee 
representing the International Typographical 
Union, Montreal Typographical Union No. 
176, and Jacques Cartier Typographical 
Union No. 145. However, the agreement 
stipulated that “present employees, whether 
union or non-union, are not to be interfered 
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with, nor are the said employers to be 
asked to enforce any regulations of the 
unions in regard to their men”. 

It added that “employers are to have 
the privilege of employing non-union men 
at higher than union scale where union 
men of equal ability are not available.” 

Wages established for hand compositors 
under the agreement were $14 per week 
of 48 hours from June 1, 1907, to December 
31, 1908; $15 from January 1, 1909, to 
June 30, 1911; and $16 from July 1, 1911, to 
June 30, 1912. Machine operators were to 
be paid $1 a week more than the hand 
compositors. 

Overtime rates were set at time-and-a- 
half for the first three hours, and after 
that double time, until December 31, 1908. 
After that date the rate was to be time- 
and-one-third for the first three hours, and 
double time thereafter. The night shift 
premium was 15 per cent. 

“During October,” the LaBour GaAzErTE 
reported, “a circular was sent out by the 
executive of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada to the various unions affi- 
hated with the Congress, requesting an 
assessment of 10 cents on each member for 
the purpose of raising a fund to enable 
the Congress to send a representative to 
Great Britain for the purpose of disseminat- 
ing information with regard to conditions 
in the labour market in Canada.” 

The Lasour GazeTtre published a short 
article describing the system of technical 
education which had been established in 
Nova Scotia by an act of the Legislature 
passed in April. Under this act, technical 
schools were to be organized at Sydney, 
Avoherst, Halifax, and New Glasgow. Sub- 
jects taught were: English, Practical Arith- 
metic, Practical Geometry, Mechanical 
Drawing, Architectural Drawing, Mechan- 
ism, Electricity, and Chemistry. 

“The teachers are for the most part men 
engaged in practical work, who hold posi- 
tions of responsibility in various industries,” 
the Lasour Gazerre reported. “A number 
of the instructors have previous practical 
teaching experience, besides being eminently 
fitted from long experience in having ac- 
quired just such knowledge as the working 
men need.” 


ae 
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‘TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


An example of employee-employer com- 
munication at its best was given in a 
recent open meeting of the labour-manage- 
ment committee and employees of ‘the 
Winnipeg Central Heating Company. About 
55 employees, members of the Winnipeg 
Central Heating Unit, One Big Union 
(CLC), attended the meeting. 

The employees were addressed by J. J. 
Rathgeber, President of the company, who 
outlined the history and function of the 
committee. He said: 

“First of all I would like to welcome 
you all to our meeting and to explain our 
reason for inviting you to this, our regular 
monthly meeting of the Labour-Manage- 
ment Production Committee. You all know 
something about this Committee, but we 
thought it would be of interest to you to 
learn more about it and also to see it in 
operation. 

“This Committee was formed in Decem- 
ber of last year. Representing the staff are 
a member and two alternates from the 
steam plants, a member and an alternate 
from the combined underground, sub-station 
and service departments, and a member 
and alternate from the office and meter 
room. The alternate members attend in 
the absence of the regular committee 
members. 

“The Committee meets regularly on the 
third Tuesday in each month. The usual 
procedure, after adopting the minutes of 
the previous meeting, is to hear a report 
from the management on _ suggestions 
approved by the Committee at the previous 
meeting and passed on to management. 
Then new suggestions are presented to the 
meeting, and discussed. Those approved 
are then referred to management. 

“Since our meetings began there have 
been 27 suggestions come before the Com- 
mittee. These .were all approved by the 
Committee. Of the 27, 19 were adopted 
and the other eight were turned down. 

“Speaking for the Company I can say 
that we are well satisfied with the results 
so far. Suggestions have been constructive 
and well thought out. Those suggestions 
not accepted: by the Company were in 
most cases turned down because they 
required an expenditure without a sufficient 
saving in expenses. 


“T would like to thank you for the 
suggestions you have submitted and to ask 
you to continue to think about how we 
can do things better. You can be sure that 
even though your suggestions may not 
always be accepted they will be given fair 
consideration by the Committee.” 

* * * 


Originally begun on a trial basis, the 
labour-management committee at the Wind- 
sor Paint Works of Canadian Pittsburgh 
Industries Limited has now been per- 
manently established at this plant. The 
decision to experiment with joint consul- 
tation was made at a meeting between 
management and employee representa- 
tives from Local 341A of the Oil, Chemical 
and Atomic Workers International Union 
(CLC), the bargaining agent. 

Describing the events leading to the 
permanent establishment of the labour- 
management committee, a company official 
said: 

“Since this first meeting, the Committee 
has met once each month. It was felt by 
both labour and management that the 
results achieved by the Committee have 
been so worthwhile that it should continue 
permanently. 

“During the short life of the Committes 
a number of important topics have been 
presented for discussion by both manage- 
ment and labour, and beneficial results 
achieved. A housekeeping award system 
has been started, the suggestion system 
streamlined, and a social and recreational 
committee organized to look after off-duty 
group activities of the employees. The 
Committee has been a morale booster as 
general information is more freely avail- 
able to all interested employees of the 
Company.” 

* * * 


The results of a recent enquiry by the 
National Council of Production Committees 
in Norway show that 195 committees were 
in operation between June 1, 1955, and 
June 30, 1956. The production committees 
were established by an agreement between 
the Norwegian Confederation of Trade 
Unions and the Norwegian Employers’ 
Confederation. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted 
by the Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service, Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour. In addition to 


field representatives located in key in- 


dustrial centres, who are available to 
help both managements and trade unions, 
the Service provides various aids in the 
form of booklets, posters and films. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board did 
did not meet during September. During 
the month, the Board received fourteen 
applications for certification and allowed 
the withdrawal of one application for 
certification. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Local 1554 of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Northspan Uranium Mines Limited, 
Elliot Lake, Ont. (Investigating Officer: 
A. B. Whitfield). 

2. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 512, on 
behalf of a unit of warehousemen employed 
by the ‘Canadian Stevedoring Company 
Limited at National Harbours Board docks 
in Vancouver,. (Investigating Officer: D. 8. 
Tysoe). 

3. Marine Checkers and Weighers Associ- 
ation, Local 506 of the International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, on 
behalf of a unit of checkers employed by 
the Canadian Stevedoring Company Lim- 
ited at National Harbours Board docks in 


Vancouver. (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 

4. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 509, on 


behalf of a unit of employees of Canadian 
Stevedoring Company Limited, comprising 
ships’ gangs employed at National Harbours 
Board docks in Vancouver. (Investigating 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

5. Local No. 139-G, United Construc- 
tion Workers’ Division of District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of building employees 
employed by the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation at its Benny Farm 
Housing Project, Montreal. (Investigating 
Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

6. International Association of Machinists, 
Beaver Lodge No. 182, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company employed in its equip- 
ment shops at Vancouver. (Investigating 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 
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7. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 796, on behalf of a unit of 
stationary engineers and helpers employed 
by Stanleigh Uranium ‘Corporation Limited, 
Township 149, District of Algoma, Ontario. 
(Investigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield) (see 
applications withdrawn, below). 

8. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men and Dockmen’s Union, Local 419, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffers, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Val d@’Or Transport Limited operating 
in and out of its Toronto terminal. (Inves- 
tigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 

9. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men and Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 605, 
International Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, 
Chauffers, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Prairie Pacific Transport Ltd. operating 
in and out of its terminals at Edmonton, 
Alta., and Burnaby, B.C. (Investigating 
Officer: D. 8S. Tysoe). 

10. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men and Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 605, 
International Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, 
Chauffers, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Northern Freightways Limited operating 
in and out of its terminals at Dawson 
Creek, Fort St. John and Fort Nelson, B.C., 
and Peace River and Edmonton, Alta. 
(Investigating Officer: D. 8. Tysoe). 

11. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men and Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 605, 
International Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, 
Chauffers, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Gill Interprovincial Lines Ltd., Van- 
couver. (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 


This section covers pEnesed ines under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 


Investigation Act, involving the admin- 


istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 


12. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men and Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 605, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffers, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of The British Yukon Navigation Company, 
Limited, operating in and out of its 
terminal at Whitehorse, Y.T. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: D. 8. Tysoe). 

13. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men and Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 605, 
International Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, 
Chauffers, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of East-West Transport Ltd. operating in 
and out of its terminal at Burnaby, B.C. 
(Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


14. General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local 979 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, ‘Chauffers, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of John Kron 
& Sons Ltd. at Winnipeg. (Investigating 
Officer: J. 'S. Gunn). 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 


International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers, Local 796, applicant, and Stanleigh 
Uranium Mining Corporation Limited, 
Township 149, District of Algoma, Ontario, 
respondent (see applications received, 
above). 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Dispufes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. ] 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a_ total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 


Dn 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During September, the Minister of 
Labour appointed conciliation officers to 
deal with the following disputes: 

1. Northspan Uranium Mines Limited, 
Algom Uranium Mines Limited, and Pronto 
Uranium Mines Limited and International 
Union of Operating Engineers, Local 796 
(Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

2. Shell Canadian Tankers, Limited (MV 
Western Shell) and Seafarer’s International 
Union of North America, Canadian District 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 

3. Northern Telephone Company Limited, 
New Liskeard, Ont., and Communications 
Workers of America (Conciliation Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough). 

4. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(B.C. Coast Steamship Service), Canadian 
National Railways (Barge and Ferry Servy- 
ice, Port Mann, B.C.) and ‘Canadian 
National Railways (Pacific Coast Service) 
and National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 

5. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(B.C. Coast Steamship Service), Canadian 
National ‘Railways (Barge and Ferry Serv- 
ice, Port Mann, B.C.) and ‘Canadian 
National Railways (Pacific Coast Service), 
and Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. 'Currie). 

6. F. M. Yorke and Son Limited, Van- 
couver, and Local 509, International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 

7. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
Vancouver, and Local 28, Hotel and Res- 
taurant Employees’ and Bartenders’ Inter- 
national Union (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 

8. Union Steamships Limited and Tide- 
water Shipping Company and National 
Association of Marine Engineers (Concila- 
tion Officer: G. R. Currie). 

9. Westward Shipping Limited (MV Brit- 
american and Seafarer’s International Union 
of North America, Canadian District 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 

10. Shell Canadian Tankers, Limited 
(MV Western Shell) and National Associa- 
tion of Marine Engineers (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie). 

11. Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
British Columbia Coast Steamship Serv- 
ice (Maintenance Shop, CPR Pier, Van- 
couver) and Vancouver CPR Shipyards 
Worker’s Union, Local 1552 (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie). 
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12. Shell Canadian ‘Tankers, Limited 
(MV Western Shell) and Canadian Mer- 
chant Service Guild, Ine., (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie). 


Settlements by Conciliaticn Officers 


1. National Harbours Board, Port of 
Montreal (grain elevator shovellers), and 
Brotherhood of ‘Railway and Steamship 
‘Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employees (Conciliation Officer: R. 
Trépanier) (L.G., Oct., p. 1208). 

2. Cayuga Steamship Company Limited 
and Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (Conciliation 
Officer: F, J. Ainsborough) (L.G., March, 
p. 312). 

3. Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited, 
Toronto, and Local 419, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) 
(L.G., June, p. 712). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Canadian Pacific Railway ‘Company 
(B. C. Coast Steamship Service), and 
Canadian National Steamship Company 
Limited and Seafarer’s International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (L.G., 
Sept., p. 1075). 

2. Imperial Oil Limited (MV Imperial 
Nanaimo, MV Imperial Namu and Barge 
No. 10) and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (L.G., 
Oct., p. 1208. 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in September to deal with 
a dispute between Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company (British Columbia ‘Coast 
Steamship Service) and ‘Canadian National 
Steamship Company Limited and Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District (see above) was fully 
constituted in September with the appoint- 
ment of F. E. Harrison, Vancouver, as 
Chairman. Mr. Harrison was appointed 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, R. A. 
Mahoney and Owen E. Mason, both of 
Vancouver, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the Company and 
Union respectively. 


Board Reports Received 


1. Faraday Uranium Mines Limited, Ban- 
croft, and Local 1006, International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (L.G., 
Aug., p. 970). The text of the report is 
reproduced below. 

2. Greyhawk Uranium Mines Limited and 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (L.G., Sept., p. 1076). 
The text of the report is reproduced below. 

3. Canadian National Railways (Canadian 
National Newfoundland Steamship Service) 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
(L.G., Sept., p. 1076). The text of the 
report is reproduced below. 


4. McCabe Grain Company Limited 
(Seed Plant Division) St. Boniface, Man., 
and International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 
Workers of America (L.G., Sept., p. 1076). 
The text of the report is reproduced below. 

5. Bicroft Uranium Mines Limited and 
United Steelworkers of America (L.G., 
Sept., p. 1076). The text of the report is 
reproduced below. 


Settlements Following Board Procedure 


1. Bicroft Uranium Mines Limited and 
United Steelworkers of America (see above). 

2. Faraday Uranium Mines Limited, Ban- 
croft, and Local 1006, International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (see 
above). 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Faraday Uranium Mines Limited 


and 


International Union of Mine, Mil! and Smelter Workers 


Your Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation, consisting of Drummond Wren, 
Union Nominee, and Alex Harris, (Company 
Nominee, with His Honour Judge J. C. 
Anderson, as Chairman, met the representa- 
tives of the Company and the Union on 
July 22, 1957, at Bancroft, and on that day 
heard the full submissions of the parties 
with respect to the issues in dispute. 

The Board again met the representa- 
tives of the parties at Bancroft on August 
28, 1957. 


At the meetings of the Board, the Com- 
pany was represented by Mr. J. V. Cuff, 
‘Consultant of the Central Ontario Indus- 
trial Relations Institute; Mr. D. Wilson, 
Mine Manager and Mr. H. Brodie Hicks, 
Consulting Engineer. 

The Union was represented at the meet- 
ings by Mr. R. L. Stevenson, Executive 
Board Member, District Number 2, with 
the following members of Local 1006: 
Manford Hoffman, C. Niemi, John H. 
Croshaw, E. A. Fechner, with the additional 
representatives being F. Gates, R. Small 
and M. Farrell, except that at the second 
meeting Mr. W. Longridge, Secretary 
Treasurer of the United Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers of Canada, replaced Mr. 
R. L. Stevenson. 

Apart from agreement on a few mechan- 
ical contract clauses, the main points of 
disagreement, as referred to the Board, 
were as follows: 


Joint Safety Committee, wages and hours, 
contract bonus system, welfare security 
coverage, statutory holidays, paid vaca- 
tions, union security, seniority, grievance 
procedure. 


On July 22, 1957, the matters in dispute 
were reviewed before the Board and the 
full submissions of the parties were heard 
by the Board and some progress was made 
in settling some minor contract clauses. But, 
although the Board met from 10 o’clock 
until 5.30, and again from 7.30 in the 
evening until after 11 o’clock, the Board 
was not able to help the parties completely 
resolve their dispute on this day. 

Accordingly, the Board again met the 
parties in Bancroft on August 28, 1957, and 
after spending the full day in efforts at 


During September, the Minister of 
Labour received the unanimous report 
of the Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established to deal with a _ dis- 
pute between Faraday Uranium Mines 
Limited, Bancroft, Ont., and Local 1006, 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers. 

The Board was under the chairman- 


ship of His Honour Judge J. C. Ander- 


son, Belleville, Ont., who was appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other 
two members, Alexander Harris and 
Drummond Wren, both of Toronto, 
nominees of the company and union 
respectively. 

The text of the report is reproduced 
here. 
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conciliating the remaining issues in dispute, 
the parties entered into a Memorandum of 
Basis of Settlement, which they agreed to 
recommend to their respective principals 
for ratification. The Memorandum of Basis 
of Settlement is attached hereto and forms 
part of this Report, and your Board unani- 
mously recommends that all issues in dis- 
pute between the parties be settled in the 
terms of the articles of the said Memoran- 
dum of Agreement. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated at Belleville, Ontario, this 7th day 
of September, 1957. 

(sgd.) J. C. ANDERSON, 
Chairman 


(sgd.) AtEx Harris, 
Member 

(sgd.) DRUMMOND WREN, 
Member 


MEMORANDUM OF BASIS OF SET- 
TLEMENT which the respective parties 
agree to recommend to their principals for 
ratification. 

Agreement has been reached on the terms 
and conditions for a collective agreement 
by Faraday Uranium Mines Limited, Ban- 
croft, Ont., and International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, Local 
1006, as follows: 

1. All matters previously agreed upon 
shall form part of the agreement between 
the parties. 

2. Article 3.01—as proposed by the Com- 
pany with the addition of no discrimina- 
tion with respect to race, colour or creed. 

3. Article 3.02—as proposed by the (Com- 
pany that union activity be permitted as 
provided by the Agreement and as permit- 
ted by the Company. 

4. Article 5.04. As last proposed by the 
Company. 

5. Article 8.02. Agreed to delete the 
words “less any other earnings during the 
period of discharge”. 

6. Article 9.03. As proposed by the Com- 
pany with the addition of clauses (a) and 
(b), as contained in the Company brief. 

7. Article 9.06 (c) Transferred to 9.05 to 
indicate that disciplinary action may be 
taken against an employee with respect to 
absenteeism. 

8. Article 9.08—20-day provision changed 
to 15 days. 

9. Hours of work. Provisions to be as 
proposed by the Company and as modified 
by agreement between the parties prior to 
the hearings of the Board of Conciliation. 

10. Overtime—Agreed that overtime shall 
be paid after eight hours has been worked 
in any one day or after the total of 
scheduled hours for any one week has been 
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worked except that there shall be no pyra- 
miding of overtime payments. 

11. Statutory Holidays—as proposed by 
the Company except for the addition of 
Good Friday, New Year’s Day and Thanks- 
giving Day. 

12. Article 12.01 (c). Modified to remove 
the word “breakdown” and to insert the 
word “similar” before the word “circum- 
stances”. 

13. Article 13.01. Change provisions of 
two hours to read three hours. 

14. Article 15.01 Vacations.’ As proposed 
by the Company except the provisions shall 
be modified as follows: Two years’ service 
and less than 3 years, one week plus one 
day at 24 per cent of the employee’s annual 
earnings; three years’ service and less than 
four years’ service, one week plus two days 
at 2% per cent of the employee’s annual 
earnings; four years’ service and less than 
five years’ service, one week plus three 
days at 3 per cent of the employee’s annual 
earnings; five years’ service and over, two 
weeks at 4 per cent of the employee’s 
annual earnings. 

15. Article 16.02. Add the words “or 
any safety committee which may be 
appointed by the Union”. 

16. Occupational Classification shall be as 
last proposed by the Company. 

17. The Company agrees to include a 
clause to provide for a voluntary check- 
off which may be cancelled by the employee 
in writing on 30 days’ notice. 

18. An exchange of letters will be made 
by the parties to the effect that contract 
miners will receive such wage increases as 
provided by this agreement. 

19. Wages. It is agreed that mining 
department occupations as contained in the 
Company’s brief shall be increased as 
follows: effective Sept. 1/57, 23c. per hour; 
effective March 1/58, 4c. per hour; effective 
August 1/58, 4c. per hour; effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1959, 4c. per hour. 

Labourer and occupational classifications 
presently at a rate of $1.25 per hour shall 
be increased as follows: effective Sept. 1/57, 
15c. per hour; effective March 1/58, 3c. per 
hour; effective August 1/58, 4c. per hour; 
effective Jan. 1/59, 4c. per hour. 

All other occupations Classifications 
shall be increased as follows: effective 
Sept. 1/57, 18c. per hour; effective March 
1/58, 4c. per hour; effective August 1/58, 
4c. per hour; effective Jan.1/59, 4c. per 
hour. 

20. The collective agreement shall become 
effective September 1, 1957, provided it is 
ratified by the Union by that date and 
shall remain in effect until midnight August 
31, 1959. 


~ 


21. The parties hereto have hereby signed 
this document on behalf of the respective 
principals. 

Signed, this 28th day of September, 1957, 
at Bancroft, Ontario. 

Signature of Union ‘Representatives 

W. Loneriner 
Rea. SMALL 

KE. A. FecHNER 

C. Ni=M1 

JoHn H. CrosHaw 
F. Gatrs 


Signature of Company Representatives 
D. R. Witson 
H. Broprze Hicks 
J. V. Curr 


Witnessed by Members of the Concilia- 
tion Board: 
J. C. ANbERSON 
DRUMMOND WREN 
ALEX Harris 
This document, although dated Septem- 
ber 28, 1957, was actually executed on 
August 28, 1957. 
(sgd.) J. C. ANDERSON 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Greyhawk Uranium Mines Limited 


and 


International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 


Pursuant to the provisions of Section 17 
of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, the Honourable the 
Minister of Labour for Canada appointed a 
Board. of Conciliation with His Worship, 
Magistrate J. A. Hanrahan as Chairman, 
Mr. Drummond Wren, the appointee of the 
union, and Mr. Alexander Harris as the 
appointee of the company. 

The Board met at Bancroft, Ont., on 
July 26 and on August 19, 1957, at Peter- 
borough, Ont. 

For the company appeared: 

S. Garside, Industrial Relations Counsel, 
H. Macdonnell, Solicitor (July 27) 

P. Fell, Solicitor (August 19) 

N. W. McCartney, Mine Manager, 

E. A. Haigh, Accountant, 

For the union appeared: 

Ray Stevenson, Board Member, Dis- 
trict 2, (July 26) 

Flloyd Gates, National representative, 

Reginald Small, National representative, 

James McDonald, Committeeman, 

James Bruce, Committeeman, 

Wm. Longridge, Secretary, (August 19). 


A comprehensive brief was presented for 
the employees by Mr. Stevenson. 

The union’ was certified on February 14, 
1957, and notice to bargain for a first agree- 
ment was sent the company on February 20, 
1957. 

The brief for the union explained that 
meetings between the parties were held 
on March 8 and 25, April 2, 12 and 25 and 
May 3. It was the union’s understanding 
that in the meetings up and _ including 
April 25, agreement had been reached on 
all items in dispute with the exception of 


wages and hours of work. In fact, it was 
understood an agreement to this effect, 
dated April 1, would be completed. At 
that time it was understood the company 
would put into effect a complete health 
and welfare coverage, consisting of com- 
prehensive Blue Cross and PSI. plans, 
$3,000 life insurance and $1,000 double 
godemnity, with a sickness and accident 
plan providing weekly benefits for 13 weeks 
of $35.00, the cost to be divided equally 
by the parties. 

The Board was advised, however, that 
at a meeting held on May 3, the company 
repudiated this understanding. At this time 
Mr. Garside represented the company in 
the discussions. The company refused to 
enter into a partial agreement and objected 
to several of the clauses in the proposed 


During September, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of tle Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between 
Greyhawk Uranium Mines Limited, Ban- 
croft, Ont., and Local 1006, Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers. 

The Board was under the chairman- 
ship of Magistrate J. A. anrahan, 
Windsor, Ont., who was appointed by 
the Minister on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the other two members, Alexan- 
der Harris, Toronto, and Drummond 
Wren, Agincourt, Ont., nominees of the 
company and union respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act consti- 
tutes the report of the Board, was 
submitted by the Chairman and Mr. 
Wren. The minority report was sub- 
mitted by Mr. Harris. . 

The texts of the majority and minor- 
ity reports are reproduced here. 
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agreement that it was said had previously 
been accepted. No health and welfare 
coverage for the employees had been under- 
taken. 

Following this development the services 
of a conciliation officer were sought. Mr. 
F. J. Ainsborough met with the parties on 
June 4. Despite his earnest effort this 
Board became necessary. 

The outstanding monetary items between 
the parties were: 

. Wages and job classifications, 
Hours of work and overtime, 

. Shift premiums, 

. Statutory holidays, 

Vacations, 

Contract bonus committee, 
Reporting time and call-out time, 
Health and welfare plan. 


The major non-monetary items in dis- 
pute were clauses in the proposed agreement 
concerned : 

1. Relationship, 

. Union security, 

. No strikes or lockouts, 
. Management grievances, 
. Seniority, 

. Leaves of absence, 

. Date of agreement. 


For the company Mr. Garside presented 
no written brief. He denied there had been 
a “repudiation” of the tentative agreement 
described in the union’s brief. He explained 
the previous manager for this company had 
exceeded his authority in agreeing to cer- 
tain matters. What occurred on May 3, 
Mr. Garside stated, was merely bringing 
the whole problem back into focus, in line 
with the company’s considered opinion. 

Mr. Garside presented a copy of the 
company’s proposed agreement, together 
with a memorandum of the matters in it 
that had been settled and the items remain- 
ing in dispute. He suggested the Board 
might proceed to deal with the individual 
items. 

This suggestion was concurred in by the 

union and the Board. Then began a day- 
long effort to amend or completely revise 
non-monetary items in the proposed agree- 
ment in a matter satisfactory to both 
parties. This effort lasted through until 
10:00 p.m. and left no time for bargaining 
on the monetary items. Mr. Garside’s 
previous commitments prevented him con- 
tinuing the following day, so an adjourn- 
ment was taken until August 19. 
_ It might be stated that both parties were 
in agreement an adjournment was desirable 
to furnish an opportunity for more complete 
consideration of some of the proposals. 

_Upon resuming on August 19 the entire 
time was consumed in negotiation as to the 
monetary items that will later be described. 
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As to the non-monetary items we believe 
it will simplify presentation of the views 
of the Board to now set out the disputed 
items in the company’s proposed agreement 
in the form either agreed to by the parties 
as result of the Board’s efforts or as we 
recommend their acceptance by the parties. 


Article 3—Relationship. 

1. The parties hereto mutually agree that 
any eligible employee of the company may 
become a member of the union or may 
refrain from becoming a member of the 
union. 

2. The terms and conditions of this agree- 
ment will apply to all employees who are 
subject to the provisions thereof. 

3. The company agrees there will be no 
discrimination, interference, restraint or 
coercion exercised or practised by the com- 
pany or any of its representatives with 
respect to any employee because of mem- 
bership in, or connection with the union, 
and that membership in the union by em- 
ployees who are eligible to join will not 
be discouraged. 

4. The union agrees there will be no 
intimidation, interference, restraint or coer- 
cion exercised or practised upon employees 
of the company or by any of its members 
or representatives and there will be no 
solicitation. for membership or other union 
activity except as provided for under the 
terms of this agreement, at the place at 
which an employee works during his work- 
ing hours. 


Article 4—Voluntary Check-off of Union 


Dues. 

We recommend acceptance by the union 
of the company’s proposed provisions in 
this connection, with the exception of para- 
graph 3, which we believe should read: 


Any employee who wishes to cancel his 
voluntary authorization of dues collection 
may do so at any time within thirty days of 
the expiry date of this agreement. The can- 
cellation shall be on a form provided by the 
company and entitled “Cancellation of Check- 
off’ hereto annexed and marked “appendix 
..” and shall be signed in triplicate by the 
employee before a nominee of the company 
at such time and place as the company may 
fix. One copy of each of the authorization 
and revocation forms are to be given the 
employee when he signs and one copy of 
each to the union. The company will retain 
the originals of each. 


Article 6—Reservation of Management 
Rights. 

The union recognizes it is the exclusive 
function of the company to: 

(a) Maintain order, discipline and effi- 
ciency, hire, discharge, transfer, promote, 
demote or discipline employees, provided 
that a claim of unfair promotion, demotion 
or transfer, or a claim that an employee 


has been discharged or disciplined without 
just cause, may be the subject of a griev- 
ance and dealt with as hereinafter provided ; 

(c) Generally to manage the enterprise 
in which the company is engaged and to 
determine all the methods of operation and 
the kinds and location of machines and 
tools to be used. 


(d) These rights shall not be exercised in 
a manner inconsistent with the terms of 
the agreement. 


Article 7—Negotiating Committee. 

The company recognizes the right of the 
union to appoint or otherwise select a 
negotiating committee of not more than 
three seniority employees. This negotiating 
committee is a separate entity from the 
grievance committee, and the company will 
deal with it on such matters as are properly 
the subject of negotiations during the term 
of this agreement, including proposals for 
the renewal or modification of this agree- 
ment at the proper time. 


Article 8—Stewards. 


The company recognizes the right of the 
union to appoint or otherwise select two 
seniority employees for each shift under- 
ground and two for each surface shift. 


Article 10—Qualifications. 

We recommend acceptance of the com- 
pany’s proposal because of the suggested 
change as to the length of the probationary 
period later proposed. 


Article 12—Complaints and Questions 

It is the mutual desire of the parties 
hereto that justified complaints of em- 
ployees shall be adjusted as quickly as 
possible. It is therefore understood an 
employee shall contact his immediate super- 
visor within three days after the alleged 
incident giving rise to the complaint or 
question occurred to permit the supervisor 
an opportunity to adjust the complaint or 
answer the question within the next follow- 
ing working day or any longer period to 
a maximum of five working days that may 
be mutually agreed upon at the time be- 
tween the immediate supervisor and the 
employee. 

(2) An employee when asking a question 
or making a complaint as above may be 
accompanied by a steward if he so desires. 

(3) Employees shall be allowed reason- 
able time off to register complaints or to 
ask questions during working hours. 

(4) Failing satisfactory adjustment or 
answer within the periods outlined above, 
then the following steps of the grievance 
procedure may be invoked in their order. 


Article 13—Grievance Procedure. 

In this Article the following procedure 
shall be followed in a sincere effort by both 
parties to reach a mutually satisfactory 
settlement, 

Step 1. 

As proposed by the company, with this 
new paragraph, to be numbered (5), added: 

A grievance must be presented to the com- 
pany within five days of the expiry of the 
time limited for the supervisor to adjust 
the complaint or answer the question, other- 
wise the company may reserve the right to 
refuse to process it. 

Step 2. 

As proposed by the company, with these 
changes, that in the first paragraph, in the 
second last line, the words “within the two 
working days following...” be changed to 
read “within the four working days fol- 
lowing...”; that in the third paragraph, 
in the first line, the words “within a period 
of five working days” be changed to read 
“within a period of seven working days”. 


Article 14—Arbitration. 


As proposed by the company, except the 
first paragraph, should read: 

When either party desires a grievance be 
submitted to arbitration they shall give 
notice in writing addressed to the other 
party within seven working days after the 
grievance has been dealt with in Step 2 of 
the grievance procedure, and at the same 
time nominate an arbitrator; 

That paragraph 3 be changed to read: 

The two arbitrators so nominated shall 
consult immediately, and if within five work- 
ing days they fail... 

Article 15—Management or Union Griev- 
ances. 

It is understood the company or the 
union may bring forward at any meeting 
held under the provisions of this agreement, 
any complaint arising out of the relation- 
ship established by this agreement not 
provided for as above, and that if such 
complaint is not settled to the satisfaction 
of the conferring parties, it may be treated 
as a grievance and referred to arbitration 
in the same way as the grievance of an 
employee. 

(2) A full-time union representative may 
be present at any meeting held under the 
provisions of this Article if his presence 
is requested by either party. 

Article 16—Suspenston and Discharge Cases. 

As the company proposes, except that in 
the second last line of the first paragraph 
the words “within three working days” be 
changed to read “within six working days”. 

That to this Article there be added this 
provision: 

It is understood when an employee is dis- 
charged he shall have the right to confer 
for a reasonable length of time with either 
a steward or union representative before 
leaving the company’s premises. 
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Article 17—Sentority. 

That the company’s provisions be accepted 
with these changes: 

That in paragraph two, in the first line 
the word “ninety” be deleted and replaced 
by “seventy-five”. 

That in the second line of the third para- 
graph the words “non-interchangeable occu- 
pational group” be deleted and replaced by 
the word “department”. Following ‘this 
word, in parenthesis should appear “mining, 
mechanical and surface”. 

That in paragraph 6 wherever the term 
“non-interchangeable occupational classifica- 
tion” appears it be deleted and replaced by 
the word “department”. 

That the same change be made in para- 
graph 7. 

That in paragraph 8, in the second line 
the word “merit” be deleted, and in the 
third line the word “relatively” should be 
added, so it will read “where these things 
are relatively equal”. 

Paragraph 9 should be deleted. 

That in paragraph 10 the term “non- 
interchangeable occupational” should be 
deleted to be replaced by the word “depart- 
mental”; that following the word “qualified” 
in the second last line of this paragraph 
there should appear the words “without test 
or training”. 

That in paragraph 13 (b) it should read: 
“Discharge for just cause”. 

That in paragraph 13 (c) it should read: 
‘Lay-off in excess of nine months”. 

That in paragraph 13 (e), following the 
first line thereof, it should read: “granted 
by, or a satisfactory explanation being given 
to the company for an absence of three 
working days.” 

Article 18—Leave of Absence. 

That the company proposal be accepted, 
with the change that in the first line of 
paragraph 1 thereof the words ‘without 
pay” should follow the word “absence”. 

A third paragraph should be added to 
this Article reading: “It is understood the 
company will not unreasonably withhold 
granting of such leaves of absence.” 


Article 19—Safety and Health. 

That the fifth line of the first paragraph 
of this Article should read: “Committee 
shall consist of two representatives of 
management,” and the sixth line: “and 
two representatives of employees who may 
be either elected or appointed by the 
employees.” 

Then should follow these words: “This 
function shall include periodic inspections 
by the committee as may be mutually 


determined by them, together with a plant. 


engineer, who shall be a member of the 
committee.” 
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As to the Schedule of Working Condi- 
tions, we recommend acceptance of the 
company’s proposal with these changes: 

That the provision as to a work week 
should be completed by including the word 
“six” before “shifts” in the first lme and 
the word “eight” before “hours” in the 
second line. 

That in the second paragraph of the 

provision as to Overtime Regulations the 
words “of 48 hours per week” should be 
deleted and replaced by “eight hours per 
day”; . 
That in the last line of the provision 
as to Recall to Work to meet Emergencies 
these words be added, “or at time and 
one-half for hours worked, whichever is 
greater”. 

That to the provision as to holidays there 
be added to the suggested Dominion Day, 
Labour Day and Christmas Day three addi- 
tional holidays; 

That in the second paragraph of this 
provision, in the last line, these words 
should appear, “calculated at time and 
one-half their regular rate of pay”. 

That the Schedule of Vacation Privileges 
proposed by the company should be 
accepted, providing the fourth and eighth 
paragraphs are deleted. 


Monetary Items 


As to wages, the union used the rates 
established in the Blind River area, par- 
ticularly those of a recently completed 
collective agreement with Consolidated 
Denison, as the yardstick to be used in 
this proposed agreement. 

Presently the Consolidated miners, work- 
ing a 48-hour week, receive $1.83 per hour, 
compared to the $1.50 for these employees; 
in December 1957, that rate, on a 44-hour 
week, is to be advanced at Denison to 
$2.00 per hour. The present rate for first- 
class tradesmen with this company is $1.75 
per hour, compared to $2.23 and $2.18 at 
Denison and $2.43 and $2.38 on conversion 
to 44 hours. The rate for 2nd class trades- 
men is $1.50 per hour, compared to $2.03 
and $1.98 and $2.21 and $2.16 on conversion. 

The surface labourer’s rate with this com- 
pany has recently been raised to $1.25. They 
are paid $1.58 at Denison and are to be 
paid $1.72 for a 44-hour work-week. 

The union urged that workers in the 
Bancroft area have a low standard of living. 
Wages and conditions are far below those 
established in other uranium mining areas 
and in the metal mining business generally. 

It was the contention of the union even 
a cursory examination of the uranium min- 
ing industry shows fabulous profits are 
being and will be made, in which this mine 
will participate to the extent of its pro- 
duction. 


For the company Mr. Garside replied 
briefly that in its opinion the wages 
presently paid employees compared favour- 
ably with others in the area of the mine 
and they were not prepared to offer any 
improvement. 

As to the health and insurance plan, Mr. 
Garside stated the company was presently 
investigating costs in this connection and 
had every intention of implementing a plan 
similar to that outlined in a letter addressed 
to Mr. P. Nicolle, the manager of the 
Greyhawk Uranium Mines under date of 
May 6, 1957, signed by Mr. Nels Thibault. 
The company did not, however, consider 
this should be covered by a provision in 
the collective agreement and was therefore 
not a matter for these negotiations. 

Upon resuming on August 19, the 
Board commenced an effort that continued 
throughout the day to reduce the demands 
of the union to an area that might bring 
from the company some indication of a 
willingness to depart from its position of 
“not one cent per hour improvement’. 

The company’s fixed position did not 
create an atmosphere conducive to the 
union moving from its fixed aim of im- 
mediately closing the gap between the Blind 
River area rates and those paid in Bancroft. 
By persistent effort, however, we succeeded 
in haying them work with the Board to 
present to the company a plan that did 
reduce those demands. The first plan was 
considered by the company officials and 
rejected. 

The Board persisted with the union, 
finally having it change its views as to 
obtaining a one-year contract to that of 
a plan that contemplated a two-year con- 
tract. In this the rates appeared to be the 
final minimum demands that could be 
obtained at the Board level. These were 
based on a 48-hour work-week, with the 
rate for miners being fixed at $1.60 and 
the labour rate $1.30. 

The proposed increases in the hourly 
rates would be made on the dates shown: 


Sept. 1 Jan.1 Sept. 1 


1957 1958 1958 
IMENAVETESDS idiots ie 13c. Ac. 6c. 
NeasOU ye, « oe 15c. 8c. 10c. 


tradesmen... lace  l2c. ~12c¢; 


A shift differential of 4c. for the second 
and 6c. for the third daily shift. 

During the second year of this agreement 
time and one-half would be paid for all 
hours worked after four on an employee’s 
sixth day in any work-week. 

In the company’s final appearance with 
the Board and the union officials, Mr. 
Garside said its position had not changed; 


it was not prepared to make any offer of 
an increase on the rates presently being 
paid. 

Mr. Garside wished noted by the Board 
the company’s objection to the presence of 
Mr. McDonald, who in the interval follow- 
ing the Board’s previous meeting had been 
discharged by the company. Mr. Garside 
believed this made him no longer eligible 
to sit in during negotiations and stated 
his presence at any future meetings would 
not be tolerated. 

The union’s representative on the Board, 
Mr. Drummond Wren, replied the Labour 
Act provides that employees are to be 
present during negotiating meetings and 
that the parties may have their agents 
present; that while Mr. McDonald may 
have been discharged, he remained a mem- 
ber of the union, and the union might 
either consult with him or have him as one 
of their representatives or advisers. 

The Board wishes to further suggest that 
whatever agreement is reached between 
the parties as to wages, there should be an 
undertaking by the company that such 
increases will not change the existing plan 
as to bonuses, so as to be absorbed in it 
and reduce the expected improvement to 
the employees. 

It is clear this company’s employees 
have come to expect the union to improve 
their wages to the point where they will 
be in balance with those paid in the 
uranium industry in the Blind River area. 
The Board believes the offer of the union 
described above involves difficulty for them 
in convincing their membership it should 
be accepted. 

Those signing the majority report doubt 
that anything less will settle this dispute 
without a costly strike. 

The Chairman would like to suggest a 
further revision so increases asked for 
labourers would be 18c., 3c. and 6c., and 
those for tradesmen to 18c., 4c. and 6c. 

Dated at Windsor, Ontario, this 23rd day 
of August, 1957. 

(Sgd.) J. A. HANRAHAN, 
Chairman 


(Sgd.) DrRuMMOND WREN, 
Member 


MINORITY REPORT 


While I am in accord with most of the 
recommendations of the Board with respect 
to non-monetary items, there are a few with 
which I desire to record my disagreement. 
These will be indicated in detail in this 
report and I propose also to record my 
objections to the suggestions in the Chair- 
man’s report regarding the monetary items. 
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Article 4—Voluntary Check-Of: 

T concur in the Board’s recommendation 
that the Union accept the Company’s pro- 
posed clause in this connection but without 
the exception recommended by my col- 
leagues. It is my feeling that the check-off 
should be subject to cancellation by any 
employee at any time on thirty days’ 
notice to the Company in writing, and I 
so recommend. The employees are entitled 
to this right and should have complete 
freedom in this regard. 

Article 145—Management or Union Griev- 
ances: 

I do not agree with the majority recom- 
mendation and would exclude this article in 
its entirety. Under it, too wide an inter- 
pretation could be given the proposed 
clause so as to include matters outside the 
scope of the agreement. Grievances of 
the Union ean only be with respect to 
employee complaints, and remedies are 
amply provided by the regular grievance 
procedure and arbitration as provided in the 
proposed agreement. 

Article 16—Suspension and Discharge Cases: 

I would recommend that the Company 
proposal in its entirety be accepted by the 
Union. Three working days after a dis- 
charge or suspension has taken place is 
sufficient time in which to file a grievance. 
Article 17-Seniority: 

I am not in favour of deleting the word 
“merit” in paragraph 8 nor deleting para- 
graph 9 as recommended by the other 
members. 

Article 19—Safety and Health: 

It is my belief that the proposals of the 
Company as originally revised by the Com- 
pany adequately cover this matter, and I 
would recommend their acceptance. 

On the question of overtime referred to 
in the majority report at page 12(a), I 
would recommend that overtime be paid 
only on a weekly basis, that is on hours 
worked in excess of 48 per week. This is 
recommended as a curb on the excessive 
absenteeism prevalent, as it would encour- 
age employees to remain on the job in 
order to obtain the benefit of overtime 
rates on hours worked in excess of the 
daily hours. 

Monetary Items 

In connection with paid statutory holi- 
days, I would recommend five, namely 
Dominion Day, Labour Day, Christmas 
Day, New Year’s Day, and Thanksgiving 
Day. 

In regard to vacations, I am not in agree- 
ment with the recommendation that para- 
graphs 4 and 8 of the Company’s submission 
be deleted, 
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I am not in accord with the reeommenda- 
tion which would provide for a shift differ- 
ential of 4c. for the second and 6c. for the 
third daily shift. It is my contention that 
the rates as established cover the incon- 
venience involved in alternating shifts. In 
mining it is well recognized by employees 
that shift work is a prerequisite. It is not 
something established as an emergency 
measure during the term of an agreement. 
In mining it has always been understood, 
as previously mentioned, that the rates 
took into consideration the change of shifts. 
I would, however, be in favour of a clause 
to provide for a shift differential of 3c. per 
hour for employees engaged steadily on the 
afternoon shift and 5c. per hour for 
employees engaged steadily on the night 
shift. 


I do not subscribe to the views of the 
other members of the Board on the matter 
of wages. In this connection I would like 
to comment on a statement made by the 
Union and incorporated in the Board’s 
report on page 13, third last paragraph. It 
is completely erroneous to assume that 
“fabulous profits are being and will be 
made” by the uranium mining industry and 
particularly so as regards this Company. 
In a recent issue of the Financial Post, a 
critical examination’ of the industry was 
made. The findings outlined therein should 
dispel any illusions on the matter of profits. 


In the case of Greyhawk the situation is 
particularly serious. The mine is still in 
the development stage. Much has to be 
done to definitely establish ore reserves and 
grade. Costs have a tremendous impact 
upon ore reserves, particularly where the 
average grade of the ore is relatively low. 
In the Bancroft area, as explained to the 
Board, the grade is much below that in 
the larger deposits in the province and the 
cost of mining the spotty, narrow veins is 
two to two-and-one-half times the cost per 
ton in the larger deposit area. It does not 
take much of an increase in cost to rule 
out considerable quantities of lower-grade 
ore. 

Under an arrangement with a custom 
mill, Greyhawk is committed to a definite 
tonnage per day and a restricted average 
grade. To maintain itself as a going con- 
cern, the mine must have “breathing space”. 
It is imperative that costs be kept as closely 
as possible to the present basis during this 
period of development. This is of impor- 
tance to the employees as well as to those 
who have risked their capital in the venture. 
Accordingly I would under the circum- 
stances, recommend continuation of the 48- 
hour week basis until February 28, 1958, 


and that on rates presented by the Com- 
pany in their Schedule 1, an increase of 3c. 
per hour become effective September 1, 
1957; that on March 1, 1958, the work-week 
be reduced to forty-four hours and rates 
increased 14c. per hour, and that effective 
August 1, 1958, a further increase of 4c. per 
hour be applied. I would recommend that 
the agreement be for the period September 


1, 1957, to December 31, 1958. In this 
connection it should be emphasized that 
the surface labourer’s rate is $1.25 per hour 
and not $1.30 as indicated by the Union. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) ALEx Harris, 
Member 


Toronto, Ontario, September 6, 1957. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian National Railways (Canadian National 
Newfoundland Steamship Service) 


and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 


Other Transport Workers 


The report of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation, established under the pro- 
visions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, 1948, and 
amendments thereto, for the purpose of 
endeavouring to bring about agreement 
between the parties mentioned above. 

The members of the Board are: 

W.F. Lane, 456 Lutz St., Moncton, N.B., 

Third Member and Chairman, Arthur J. 

Meagher, 7 Connrose Ave., Halifax, NS., 


Company Nominee, Henry Harm, 75 
Botsford St., Moncton, N.B., Union 
Nominee. 


Sittings of the Board, with representa- 
tives of the parties, were held at the City 
of Moncton, New Brunswick, on the 6th 
and 7th days of August, 1957. At all of 
such sittings, the parties were represented 
as follows: 


For the Company: 


T. A. Johnstone, Manager-Labour Rela- 
tions, Montreal, 

K. L. Crump, Labour Relations Assist- 
ant, Montreal, 

W.S. Mason, Labour Relations Assist- 
ant, Montreal, 

E. K. House, Employee Relations 
Assistant, Montreal, 

E. J. Healy, Marine Superintendent, 
Newfoundland District, St. John’s, 
W. H. Cole, Supervisor, Wage Bureau, 
Atlantic Region, Moncton, N.B., 
G. A. Blakeney, Regional Employee 
Relations Officer, Moncton, N.B. 

For the Union: 
§S. H. Eighteen, Secretary, Joint Pro- 
tective Board, Montreal, 
F. H. Gillespie, General Chairman, 
Atlantic Region, Moncton, N.B., 


F. D. Nicoll, Executive 
National Office, Montreal, 

R. G. Nielsen, Assistant to Director, 
Education Department, Montreal, 

L. K. Abbott, Representative, Atlantic 
Region, Moncton, N.B., 

A. W. Gaskin, Representative, Atlantic 
Region, Moncton, N.B. 

During the sessions, lengthy and interest- 
ing briefs were read and filed by Mr. 
Eighteen for the union, and by Mr. Mason 
for the company. After the company’s 
brief had been read and filed, the union 
filed a rebuttal. The company was’ then 
permitted to comment upon and answer the 
union’s rebuttal. The remainder of the 
hearing was spent in a full and frank dis- 
cussion of the matters in dispute between 
the parties. 


Secretary, 


During September, the Minister of La- 
bour received the Report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between 
the Canadian National Railways (Cana- 
dian National Newfoundland Steamship 
Service) and the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees and Other Trans- 
port Workers. 

The Board was under the Chairman- 
ship of Magistrate W. F. Lane, Moncton, 
N.B., who was appointed by the Minister 
on the joint recommendation of the other 


two members, Prof. Arthur J. Meagher, 


Halifax, and Henry Harm, Moncton, 
N.B., nominees of the company and union 
respectively. F 

The Majority Report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act consti- 
tutes the Report of the Board, was 
submitted by the Chairman and Prof. 
Meagher. The Minority Report was sub- 
mitted by Mr. Harm. 

The texts of the Majority and Minority 
Reports are reproduced below. 
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The opening paragraph of the union’s 
brief reads as follows: “The demands of 
the 424 employees represented before the 
Board are based on parity of wages and 
working conditions with the MV Bluenose, 
which operates between Yarmouth, N., 
and Bar Harbor, Maine.” This aspect of 
the matter was stressed throughout the 
proceedings. 

The Board was asked by the union to 
consider three collective agreements as fol- 
lows: Engineer Officers below rank of Chief 
Engineer; Pursers, Chief Stewards and 
Other Officer Personnel; and Unlicensed 
Personnel. The union’s brief, therefore, 
covers the demands in relation to the 
three agreements. We shall consider these 
demands in their order as set out in the 
brief, except that the matter of “rates of 
pay and classifications” will be dealt with 
later in this Report. 


Leave Days 

The union asks “that all employees be 
allowed leave days (rest days) on the 
basis of two (2) days for each five (5) days 
worked”. Under the present agreement, all 
employees are granted monthly leave on 
the basis of six days’ leave per calendar 
month worked. Such leave, of course, is 
in addition to the annual leave. The com- 
pany contends that the granting of this 
demand would add many thousands of 
dollars to its cost of operation. The mem- 
bers of the Board believe that the present 
arrangement is fair under the circumstances 
and recommend its continuance. 
Overtime 

The union asks further “that time worked 
in excess of eight (8) hours per day shall 
be paid for at one and one-half (14) times 
the pro-rata rate of pay”. Both parties 
agree that it is somewhat difficult to apply 
the principles of overtime and the 40-hour 
week to employees of marine services. Con- 
ditions are, of course, quite different from, 
let us say, a manufacturing plant on land. 
Under the existing agreement with the 
Unlicensed Personnel, overtime is paid for 
at the rate of 95 cents an hour. There is, 
apparently, no provision for the payment of 
overtime in the agreements with the 
Engineer Officers, nor with the Pursers, 
Stewards and Other Officer Personnel. How- 
ever, the members of the Board have agreed 
to recommend payment for overtime at one 
and one-half times the pro rata rate of pay 
for all employees for time worked in excess 
of ten hours a day. Since this recommenda- 
tion covers employees who were not paid 
for overtime heretofore, we believe that 
the recommended change from eight hours 
to 10 hours will meet with the approval 
of all concerned. 
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Statutory Holidays 

The union asks also “that on New Year 
Day, Good Friday, Victoria Day, Dominion 
Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day and 
Christmas Day, employees who are required 
to work shall be paid an additional day’s 
pay at pro rata rate, and that when a 
statutory holiday falls on an employee’s 
rest day, he shall receive an extra day’s 
pay in that month”. Article 14 of the 
existing agreement with Pursers, Chief 
Stewards and Other Officer Personnel reads 
in part as follows: ‘Work on statutory 
holidays at sea shall be confined to that 
usually performed on Sundays... Em- 
ployees required to perform work on the 
above-mentioned holidays while in a ter- 
minal port (as well as Halifax and Louis- 
bourg, N.S.) shall be paid an additional 
day’s pay at the pro rata rate”. The Board 
recommends that Article 14, set out in part 
above, be incorporated in the new agree- 
ment as it ls. 

Article 16 of the present agreement with 
Unlicensed Personnel reads in part as fol- 
lows: “Work on statutory holidays at sea 
or in port shall be confined to routine 
duties... Employees required to perform 
work on the above-mentioned statutory 
holidays while in a terminal port (as well 
as Halifax and Louisbourg, NS.) shall be 
paid extra at the overtime rate (95 cents 
per hour) for the time actually worked 
with a minimum of four (4) hours”. The 
Board recommends that Article 16 of this 
agreement remain as it is with one excep- 
tion. The overtime rate shall be one and 
one-half times the pro rata rate of pay, 
for the time actually worked with no 
minimum of hours. 


Article 8 of the existing agreement with 
the Engineer Officers reads in part as fol- 
lows: “Work on statutory holidays at sea 
shall be confined to that usually performed 
on Sundays... When a vessel is in port 
and an employee is required to be on duty 
on a statutory holiday, he will be allowed 
a day off duty at the convenience of the 
company”. Paragraph 9 of the agreement 
now subsisting between Engineer Officers on 
the MV Bluenose says in part: “Engineer 
Officers required to perform work on the 
following legal holidays... shall be allowed 
an extra day’s pay at the pro rata hourly 
rate”. It will be noted that Article 8, 
mentioned above, uses the phrase required 
to be on duty. We are not sure that these 
two phrases mean the same thing. If they 
do, then the Board would recommend that 
Article 8 be changed so that Engineer Offi- 
cers may receive time and one-half when 
required to be on duty on statutory 
holidays. 


a 


We shall deal now with the second part 
of the union’s request under the heading, 
“Statutory Holidays”. This part says: “and 
that when a statutory holiday falls on an 
employee’s day of rest, he shall receive 
an extra day’s pay in that month”. We 
feel that there is a definite distinction be- 
tween a statutory holiday, such as Christ- 
mas and New Year, for instance, and an 
employee’s day of rest. The Board, there- 
fore, recommends that this request of the 
union be denied, but that in lieu of an 
extra day’s pay, as demanded, each em- 
ployee shall receive an extra day’s rest 
at the convenience of the company. 


Preservation of Rates of Pay When Tem- 
porarily Promoted 


This demand of the union reads: “That 
when employees are assigned to higher rated 
positions, they shall receive the rate of the 
position to which assigned, while so em- 
ployed. In Paragraph 86 of its brief, the 
company says that it has no objection to 
this demand. The Board, therefore, recom- 
mends accordingly. It is understood, how- 
ever, that the higher rates shall not apply 
when employees are assigned to higher 
rated positions on rest or relief days other 
than the annual vacation period. 


Health and Welfare 


Under this heading, the union asks: 
“That the company and the employees each 
contribute $4.25 per month for a health and 
welfare plan for employees and _ their 
dependents”. Section 88 of the company’s 
brief says in part: “The company is pre- 
pared, nevertheless, to supplement the pro- 
visions of the Canada Shipping Act by a 
payment of 10 cents per man per day 
worked in lieu of any form of a health and 
welfare plan such as that demanded by 
the union.” We find, however, that all 
employees on the MV Bluenose are being 
paid by the company 20 cents per man per 
day worked for this item. Although there 
is justification for a differential in wage 
rates in different areas, we believe that a 
health and welfare plan, or any plan in 
lieu thereof, should confer the same benefits 
on all employees of the same employer. 
The Board, therefore, reeommends payment 
of 20 cents per man per day worked in 
this connection. 


Penalty Cargo 


The union asks “that penalty cargo 
premium be paid regardless of the quantity 
of explosives carried”. The present limit 
in all three agreements is “in fifty (50) ton 
lots and over’. Since car-load lots of from 
40 to 60 tons are usually carried, we recom- 
mend that no change be made in the 
matter of “penalty cargo”. 


Uniforms 

The union requests “that employees re- 
quired by the company to wear uniforms 
be provided with summer as well as regular 
type uniforms... that uniform caps be 
provided annually instead of every two 
years... and that Burberry coats be pro- 
vided instead of overcoats, as required”, 
The company in Paragraph 92 of its brief 
says in part: “The company is of the 
opinion that the climate around the coasts 
of Newfoundland does not require light- 
weight clothing. It is, however, prepared 
to substitute Burberry coats in place of 
overcoats as requested by the union. It 
was, we believe, agreed at the hearing that 
coats and caps be provided every two years 
instead of annually, as requested. The 
Board, therefore, recommends that the 
Articles regarding uniforms in the three 
agreements be left as they are with the 
proviso that Burberrys may be provided 
instead of overcoats. 
Subsistence Allowance 

Under this heading, the union asks “that 
subsistence allowance be paid when the 
company does not provide subsistence dur- 
ing period vessels are withdrawn from 
service and employees are required to 
remain with the vessels and perform work”. 
The company in Paragraph 94 of its brief 
replies to this request by saying that “when 
a vessel is withdrawn from service to refit 
in St. John’s every effort is made to keep 
the ship’s personnel employed while the 
ship is in dry dock. This is a purely volun- 
tary act on the part of the company. In 
practice, it would be just as satisfactory to 
have all refit work done by the dry dock 
employees for whom no subsistence has to 
be provided”. This explanation, apparently, 
satisfied the representatives of the union 
because the demand was not pressed. At 
any rate, the Board recommends that this 
request be denied. 
Security Watchkeeping 

The union asks “that Engineers be allowed 
Security Watchkeeping pay whenever re- 
quired to ‘keep watch’ for security purposes 
before or after regular tours of duty, and 
that when assigned to manual work during 
such period, the rate of pay shall be one 
and one-half (14) times the normal rate 
of pay”. Article 9 of the current agreement 
with the Engineer Officers reads: “whenever 
an employee is required to ‘keep watch’ 
during refit period for security purposes, 
after he has completed an eight (8) hour 
tour of duty, he shall be compensated for 
such watchkeeping up to sixteen (16) hours 
by payment of one day at pro rata rate”. 
This demand was not pressed by the Union, 
and the Board recommends that Article 9 
of the present agreement remain as it is. 
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Maintenance Work While Vessel Laid Up 

Under this heading, the union requests 
“that Unlicensed Personnel required to per- 
form maintenance work while vessels are 
laid up shall be paid at one and one-half 
(14) times the regular rate of pay for 
work performed in excess of eight (8) hours 
per day and on rest days and statutory holi- 
days”. Article 27 (j) of the present agree- 
ment with Unlicensed Personnel reads: “So 
far as possible, employees on vessels of the 
company will, while vessels are laid up for 
overhaul and crew are not on articles, be 
given an opportunity to perform mainten- 
ance work on the vessel which is normally 
performed by employees while on articles”. 
The company, commenting on this demand 
in its brief, says that “the opportunity to 
perform maintenance work in these instances 
is not an unqualified contractual right for 
the unlicensed personnel”. The Board is 
inclined to agree with the contention of 
the company. We believe that when un- 
licensed personnel are not on articles, they 
do not come within the terms of their 
agreement with the company. We recom- 
mend that no action be taken on this 
demand. 


Premium Rate for Dirty Work 

The union asks “that Unlicensed Per- 
sonnel shall be paid at one and one-half 
(14) times their normal rate of pay when 
required to clean bilges, tank tops or boilers 
and when handling fishmeal”. We believe 
that it is common practice to pay premium 
rates for work of this kind on vessels and 
in dry docks. Article 28 (f) of the agree- 
ment with Unlicensed Personnel on the 
MV Bluenose reads: “Unlicensed personnel, 
when required to clean double-bottomed 
water tanks and bilges, shall be paid a 
bonus of sixty (60) cents an hour for 
actual time so occupied, as dirty money”. 
The company in its brief says that it is 
already providing protective clothing, such 
as coveralls, gloves and pants for work of 
this kind. The Board, therefore, under 
these circumstances, recommends that un- 
licensed personnel required to clean boilers 
and owl fuel tanks be paid a bonus of fifty 
(50) cents an hour for actual time so 
occupied as dirty money. 


Wages 


We shall now consider the wage demands 
made by the union. The opening paragraph 
of the union’s brief reads, as already set 
out in the first page of this Report: “The 
demands of the 424 employees represented 
before this Board are based on parity of 
wages and working conditions with the 
MV Bluenose, which operates between 
Yarmouth, N\S., and Bar Harbor, Maine”, 
The Canadian National Railway Company 
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is the manager and operator of the MV 
Bluenose and has collective agreements 
with those employed on that ship. A com- 
parison of the wage rates now in effect in 
the Newfoundland Steamship Services and 
on the Bluenose shows that the rates on 
the Bluenose are substantially higher. The 
union contends that there should be no 
differential in wage rates in the two areas 
for employees of the same company. On 
the other hand, the company says very 
emphatically that there should be a dif- 
ferential for several reasons. One reason 
is that the ferry service between Yarmouth 
and Bar Harbor is maintained by a single 
vessel, the MV Bluenose, while the New- 
foundland Steamship Services consist of 16 
vessels from the 8,273 ton MV William 
Carson down to the 265 ton MV ZH. W. 
Stone. Another reason is that there are 
now differentials in wage rates between the 
MV William Carson, which is approximately 
the size of the Bluenose, and other vessels 
in the Newfoundland fleet. A further reason 
is that the Bluenose is a luxury ferry for 
the carriage of automobiles and passengers 
and that during the summer season it 
cannot handle all the traffic that offers, 
while there is no operation in the New- 
foundland area which bears any close rela- 
tionship to the operations of the Bluenose. 
Again, the company says that there is little 
or no competition for the Bluenose, while 
there is severe competition for the New- 
foundland fleet. Other reasons are set out 
in the company’s brief. 

The Board believes that there must 
necessarily be differentials in wage rates 
in different areas. It is common knowledge 
that wages are higher in Ontario than in 
the Atlantic Provinces and higher in large 
cities than in small cities.and towns. Chrys- 
ler on Labour Relations and Precedents in 
Canada says at page 324, under the heading, 
“Differentials—Areas and Localities’: “In 
establishing wage rates the board of con- 
ciliation recognized a differential between 
Sarnia and Windsor and London and 
Windsor (Union Gas Co. Ltd., Chatham, 
Ontario, and Locals 1, 2 and 3, National 
Union of Natural Gas Workers, CCL”. At 
any rate, the union on page 6 of its brief 
says very frankly and honestly: “As can 
be seen by the foregoing, the task of apply- 
ing the Bluenose rates to the CNNSS pre- 
sents some difficulty. We have attempted 
to be consistent in applying Blwenose rates, 
but we recognize that in a number of 
instances, our conclusions are open to argu- 
ment. The employees are confident that 
these difficulties can readily be solved in 
direct. negotiations between the company 
and the union once the principle of Blue- 
nose rates is established”. The union’s brief 


continues: ‘The issue before this Board 
is essentially one of principle—the prin- 
ciple of parity in wages, hours and other 
working conditions between the CNNSS 
and the Yarmouth-Bar Harbor service”. 
We recognize the reason for the union’s 
demands in this connection. It feels, appar- 
ently, that there should be equality of 
wages, hours and working conditions on all 
vessels managed and operated by the same 
company. The great difficulty, however, is 
to put principle and theory into practice. 


The company during prior negotiations 
offered the union a general wage increase 
of 10 per cent and the payment of 10 cents 
per day per man in lieu of a health and 
welfare plan. This offer was made on the 
basis of a two-year agreement and still 
stands. The Board has in an earlier part 
of this Report recommended that the pay- 
ment in lieu of a health and welfare plan 
be 20 cents per day per man instead of 10 
cents. With regard to the request for parity 
in wages, we feel that this is not practical 
under the circumstances disclosed by the 
evidence and by the briefs. We believe, 
therefore, that the proper function of this 
Board is to find whether, in our opinion, the 
offer made by the company with respect to 
wage rates is fair and just and sufficient 
under the circumstances. We believe that 
the only fair way to grant an increase of 
wage rates to the employees of the CNNSS 
is on a percentage basis, rather than on a 
parity basis. We say this because there are 
16 vessels of various sizes and types in 
one area and only one vessel in the other 
area, and because there are different classifi- 
cations on different vessels. We shall deal 
with the three categories of employees 
separately, Engineer Officers, Pursers, Chief 
Stewards and Other Officer Personnel and 
Unlicensed Personnel. 


Engineer Officers 


As Ex. 10 of the company’s brief there 
is a page entitled: “Relationship Between 
Wage Scales and Union Demands on MV 
Wilkam Carson and Wage Scale For Equiv- 
alent Classification On MV Bluenose”. In 
this table, the first classification on the 
Carson is Senior Second Engineer. Its 
equivalent classification on the Bluenose is 
said to be Second Engineer. The present 
rate for this’ classification on the Carson, 
plus 10 per cent, would be $385.00 monthly. 
The union proposes a rate of $432.00, the 
same as on the Bluenose. Therefore, the 
wage of $385.00 monthly offered by the 
company would be $47.00 a month short of 
parity with the Bluwenose. On the other 
hand, however, the 10-per-cent raise offered 
by the company would give the Senior 
Third Engineer, the Junior Third Engineer 


and the Fourth Engineer on the Carson 
higher wage rates than their counterparts 
on the Bluenose. In the case of the Senior 
Third Engineer, the new rate would be 
$11.70 a month over parity. In the case of 
the junior Third Engineer, it would be 
$22.30 a month over parity. In the case of 
the Fourth Hngineer, it would be $9.45 a 
month over parity. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that if the principle of parity were 
followed rather than the principle of the 
10-per-cent raise offered by the company, 
the Senior Second Engineer on the Carson 
would get a raise of $82.00 monthly, while 
the raise for the Senior Third Engineer 
would be only $19.80, that for the Junior 
Third Engineer only $8.20 and that for the 
Fourth Engineer only $18.90. On the other 
hand, using the 10-per-cent basis, the Senior 
Second Engineer would get a raise of $35.00 
monthly, the Senior Third Engineer $31.50, 
the Junior Third Engineer $30.50, and the 
Fourth Engineer $28.35. The same reason- 
ing applies to the other categories men- 
tioned in Ex. 10 of the company’s brief. 
We are taking it for granted, of course, that 
the classifications for the Carson and the 
equivalent classifications for the Bluenose, 
as set out in Ex. 10, are correct. It will 
be noted that the union asks that all 
classifications after that of Fifth Engineer 
be abolished and that the classification 
“Junior Engineer,’ as on the Bluenose, be 
substituted. We may say, however, that 
the members of the Board know too little 
about marine classifications to recommend 
changes. The result is that as far as 
Engineer Officers are concerned, the Board 
recommends that the 10-per-cent increase 
in wages offered by the company be accep- 
ted by the union. 


Pursers, Chief Stewards and Other Officer 
Personnel 


The union asks that the wage scale in 
the present agreement be increased b 
$74.60 in all classifications monthly, or by 
$895.20 a year. We are not sure of the 
grounds on which the request is based. We 
have before us the three agreements now 
in effect with the employees of the Blue- 
nose. One has to do with the Engineer 
Officers, another with Unlicensed Personnel, 
and the third with Deck Officers. The wage 
scales in these three Bluwenose agreements 
do not include the classifications, purser- 
WTO, Purser, Assistant Purser-WTO, Assist- 
ant Purser nor Chief Steward. In the agree- 
ment with the Deck Officers, only three 
classifications are mentioned, Chief Officer, 
$432.00; 2nd Officer, $367.20; and 3rd Offi- 
cer, $334.80. The demand, therefore, cannot 
be based on parity. The only thing we can 
do then is to make a comparison of the 
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wage rates now being paid by the CNNSS 
with those of other lines operating in the 
same area. In Table “K” on page 39 of 
its brief, the company makes a partial 
comparison of such rates. A purser on 
Newfoundland Steamships will get $13.35 a 
day, including the 10-per-cent raise, while 
a purser on a competing line, Company “C”, 
gets $10.19 to $12.82 a day. A chief steward 
on Newfoundland Steamships will get 
$12.94 a day, including the 10-per-cent 
raise, while a chief steward on Company 
“C” gets $12.48 a day. We may say that 
according to the tables set out in Ex. 9 
of the company’s brief, Company “C”, men- 
tioned above, pays higher wages than any 
other competitor of the CNNSS. Although 
the company gives only two examples of 
competitive rates, those of purser and chief 
steward, we assume that other classifications 
are paid accordingly. The Board, therefore, 
recommends that the offer of the company 
of a 10-per-cent raise for Pursers, Chief 
Stewards and Other Officer Personnel be 
accepted by the union. 
Unlcensed Personnel 

The union in its brief, page 3, asks for 
parity rates of pay with unlicensed per- 
sonnel on the Bluenose, with a few minor 
differentials between the William Carson 
and the steamships and small motor vessels. 
The requested increases for the different 
classifications vary from a low of $26.85 
monthly to a high of $72.90, or from a low 
of 13.3 per cent to a high of 35.1 per cent. 
In other words, if the demands of the 
union were granted a bosun would get an 
annual increase of $322.20, while a steward’s 
rate would be increased by $874.80 annually. 
We do not think that this is equitable. 
It must be remembered that there are at 
present differentials in wage rates for the 
same classifications on the William Carson, 
on steamships. and the MV Nonia and 
Bonavista, and on small motor vessels in 
the 'CNNSS fleet, as well as on the Blue- 
nose. However, as we said before, the 
Board feels that they are not competent 
to recommend changes in wages for the 
same classifications on different vessels. For 
example, under the present agreement, a 
second steward on the Carson gets a wage 
of $230.00 monthly, while a second steward 
on the Noma and Bonavista gets $207.90 
a month. We have no way of knowing 
whether this differential is fair and just or 
otherwise. And so it is with the differen- 
tials for each classification between the 
CNNSS vessels and the Bluenose. We 
believe that we must take the wage rates 
for each classification as they are in the 
present agreement and recommend a per- 
centage increase or otherwise. The Com- 
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pany offers a 10-per-cent increase to the 
unlicensed personnel on all its vessels. For 
instance, a bosun on the Carson would 
get a monthly increase of $20.50, while a 
bosun on its other vessels would get an 
increase of $19.95 monthly. We shall now 
see how the wages paid to unlicensed per- 
sonnel compare with those paid by other 
marine lines in the same area. In Table 
“BR” on page 13 of the company’s brief, 
there are comparative figures for the classi- 
fications of Second, Third and Fourth 
Engineers of the Class B. steamships of 
the CNNSS and Company “C”, the com- 
petitor in the area which pays the highest 
wages. This table shows that, with the 
addition of the 10-per-cent raise, the dif- 
ferential between the two companies will 
be for the Second Engineer —0.8 per cent, 
for the Third Engineer, +2.1 per cent and 
for the Fourth Engineer, +7.0 per cent, 
the last two items being in favour of the 
CNNSS. Again Ex. 9, page 1, of the com- 
pany’s brief is a table headed: “Engineer 
Officers; Wage Scales of Competitor Com- 
panies Compared With Newfoundland 
Steamship Services; Mainland Ports to 
Newfoundland”. This table shows that a 
Second Engineer in the CNNSS, with the 
10-per-cent raise added, gets $10.48 a month 
less than the same classification with Com- 
pany “C”; that a Third Engineer gets 10 
cents a month less; and that a Fourth 
Engineer gets $12.17 a month more. The 
rates for Company “C”, of course, are 
adjusted to the 45-hour week. As we have 
already shown on page 8 of this Report, 
pursers and chief stewards in the CNNSS 
get a bit more than those in like classifica- 
tions with Company “C”. It will be seen, 
therefore, that in two of the three agree- 
ments that we are considering, namely, 
Engineer Officers, and Pursers, Chief Stew- 
ards and Other Officer Personnel, the wages 
payable by the CNNSS, with the 10-per- 
cent raise, will be comparable to the wage 
rates paid by Company “C”. A comparison 
of the rates payable by the two companies 
to Unlicensed Personnel, however, shows a 
different result. 

In Ex. 9, page 2, of the company’s brief, 
there are comparative figures for unlicensed 
personnel under nine classifications. The 
CNNSS rates include the 10-per-cent raise. 
The rates for Company “C” are adjusted to 
a 45-hour week. In seven of these classifica- 
tions, the wages paid by Company “C” are 
substantially higher. In two of them, it is 
the other way about. Adding the totals of 
the nine classifications of the CNNSS, we 
get $1988.00 for one month, including the 
10-per-cent raise. Doing likewise with the 
nine classifications of Company “C”, the 


total is $2089.00 for one month. The dif- 
ferential in favour of Company ‘“C” is 
approximately 5 per cent. It is true that 
the CNNSS employees get six days a 
month off and are paid for overtime, while 
the employees of Company “C” work a 
31-day month with no overtime. However, 
according to Ex. 9, the basic pay for the 
nine classifications mentioned with Com- 
pany “C” is very much higher than that 
now being paid by the CNNSS. For exam- 
ple, the basic rate for an able seaman on 
all CNNSS vessels is now $189.00 monthly 
as against $269.00 monthly for Company 
“C”,. Adding the totals of the basic pay 
for the nine classifications, the figure is 
$1807.80 as against $2599.00 for Company 
“C”. This is a difference of about 43 per 
cent. With the 10 per cent raise offered by 
the Company, it is a difference of about 
30 per cent. The company, on page 30 of 
its brief, says in part: “The unlicensed 
personnel of the Newfoundland Steamship 
Services earned, during 1956, additional 
remuneration for 125,000 hours at overtime 
rates. For the 332 employees involved, 
this amounts to an average of approximately 
one and one-quarter hours per day, which, 
when consolidated with the basic rates, 
would raise the daily level of remuneration 
above that of Company “C”, with the one 
exception noted above (that of Chief 
Cook). This suggested result is not worked 
out mathematically. At any rate, overtime 
is uncertain. It may be very much less 
than 125,000 hours in 1957 and 1958, 
although the rate for overtime will be 
higher if our recommendation on this item 
is put into effect. We believe that the rates 
of pay in the CNNSS should be as high 
as those of any competing line in the 
area. We are not able to figure such rates 
to the cent because of the item of over- 
time involved with unlicensed personnel. 
We recommend, therefore, that unlicensed 
personnel employed by the CNNSS be 
granted a raise of 13 per cent instead of 
the 10 per cent offered by the Company. 
The unlicensed personnel are the lowest- 
paid employees of the Company. The great 
majority of them, we are told, live in 
Newfoundland, where the cost of living is 
unduly high...On page 5 of the union’s 
brief, there is the following statement: 
“DBS figures show that living costs in 
St. John’s have risen 9.5 per cent since 
June 1951 compared with a 6.8 per cent rise 
in Halifax”. On the same page, there is 
another statement: “According to the latest 
report of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
on, Employment and Payrolls, the average 
weekly wage in Newfoundland for May 
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was $63.85 compared with an average wage: 
of $56.09 in Nova Scotia, an advantage in 
favour of Newfoundland of $6.24 per week 
or 11.1 per cent”. We accept both of these 
statements as being substantially true. 
There is nothing in the record to show 
that the unlicensed personnel of Company 
“C”, or a majority of them, reside in New- 
foundland. 

Again, Table G of the company’s brief 
sets out the requested rates for unlicensed 
personnel over the basic rate now in effect. 
The weighted average increase requested is 
shown as 164 per cent. The company 
offers 10 per cent. An increase of 13 per 
cent, as recommended above, would be just 
about one-half of the difference between 
the parties. Our experience has been that 
in the great majority of cases, settlements 
are reached in disputes such as this by 
compromise. We suggest this as an added 
consideration. 


Retroactiwity 


Very little was said, if anything, about 
this phase of the matter during the hear- 
ings. The union in its brief, however, asked 
for “the application of Bluwenose rates retro- 
active to the opening of our Agreement”. 
The date of the termination of the old 
agreement for the Engineer Officers was 
November 30, 1956; for the Unlicensed 
Personnel and the Pursers, Chief Stewards 
and Other Officer Personnel, April 30, 1957. 
The first meeting between the parties .with 
respect to the Engineer Officers was held 
on April 9, 1957. We do not know what 
was the cause of this delay. While con- 
ciliation boards do at times make recom- 
mendations as to the time at which recom- 
mended wage increases should take effect, 
this Board leaves this item to the good 
sense and good will of the parties. 


Termination of Agreement 


The Board recommends a two-year agree- 
ment from the date of execution. 


We are sorry, Sir, that we were not able 
to bring about an agreement between the 
parties to this dispute. However, the com- 
pany and the union entered into a full and 
frank discussion of their differences at the 
sittings of the Board. We trust that our 
efforts on their behalf will bear fruit, and 
that our findings and recommendations 
will be the basis of a. speedy and amicable 
settlement of those differences. 

In conclusion the members of the Board 
wish, through you, Sir, to extend their 
thanks and appreciation to the repre- 
sentatives of the company and the union 
for being so kind and courteous during the 
hearings. 
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Dated at Moncton, N.B., this 9th day of 
September, 1957. 


Respectively submitted. 


(Sgd.) W. F. Lane, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) A. J. Muacuer, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


In making known to you my recommen- 
dations on several matters referred to the 
Conciliation Board, established by your 
Department to deal with this dispute, I feel 
that it is necessary and advisable for me 
to give you the reasons that form the 
basis of the specific recommendations which 
will follow. 

At the outset, I wish to advise you that 
I am in complete agreement with the basic 
position of the union in its original demands 
as placed before the Conciliation Board. It 
is my opinion that the union has been 
both fair and realistic in its demands upon 
the Canadian National Newfoundland 
Steamship Service. The dispute before the 
Board involves employees of the Canadian 
National Railways employed in a service 
which is owned by the Department of 
Transport and managed and operated by 
the Canadian National Railways. In its 
submission to the Board, the union used, 
as a basis of comparison, the wages and 
working conditions enjoyed by employees 
of the Yarmouth-Bar Harbour Ferry Serv- 
ice, also owned by the Department of 
Transport and operated by the Canadian 
National Railways. The wages and working 
conditions which the union sought for the 
employees before the Board are wages and 
working conditions which were freely nego- 
tiated in the Yarmouth-Bar Harbour Ferry 
Service without recourse to conciliation. 
Quite frankly, I am at a loss to understand, 
under these circumstances, why this dis- 
pute materialized in the first place or why 
it Was necessary that it be referred to a 
Conciliation Board. 

It should be pointed out that the union 
was actually seeking parity between the 
MV Bluenose, the one ship in the Yar- 
mouth-Bar Harbour Service, and the 
Wilkam Carson, the largest and newest 
ship in the Newfoundland Service. As 
presented, the union demands maintain the 
differentials which presently exist between 
the Carson and other ships of the New- 
foundland Service. 

As I saw it, my task was to determine 
whether or not the employees on the 
William Carson were justified in seeking 
the same wage rates and working conditions 
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as are enjoyed by the employees on the 
MV Bluenose. In its brief, the company 
admitted that the two vessels are “approxi- 
mately similar in size and type....and the 
employees thereon are engaged in more or 
less similar duties”. Company spokesmen 
also were emphatic in stating before the 
Board that they were not pleading inability 
to pay. 

These two statements by the company 
establish, in my view, a strong case for 
parity between the Wiliam Carson and the 
Bluenose. In addition to these facts, how- 
ever, the union, in its brief, submitted 
statistics which showed that the average 
wage in Newfoundland, where the CNNSS 
recruits almost all of its personnel, was 
$63.35 per week compared with an average 
wage of $56.09 per week in Nova Scotia, 
where the personnel for the Yarmouth-Bar 
Harbour Service is recruited. The union 
also quoted Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
figures which showed that the cost of living 
in St. John’s has risen 9.5 per cent since 
1952, compared with a 6.8 per cent rise in 
Halifax for the same period. 


Throughout its long and detailed brief, 
the company sought to establish that what 
they called the “Newfoundland Trading 
Area” should be regarded as separate and 
distinct from the rest of the East Coast for 
purposes of wage determination. Even if 
one accepts this argument, which I do not, 
it surely does not follow that wage rates 
in this area should necessarily be lower 
than elsewhere. That at present wage rates 
in the Newfoundland area are lower than 
rates presently paid on the Bluenose can- 
not be denied. In fact, this formed the 
basis of the whole union case. The vital 
question is whether any reason can be found 
to justify inferior rates and working condi- 
tions for seamen sailing in and out of 
Newfoundland ports. The company, while 
it presented considerable evidence to show 
that rates in the Newfoundland Service 
were inferior to those of the Blwenose, did 
not present a single piece of evidence to 
show that this was either reasonable or 
just. In fact, all the evidence before the 
Board pointed in precisely the opposite 
direction. Newfoundland seamen come 
from a higher wage area than other Mari- 
time seamen, and their families ashore 
have to pay a higher price for the neces- 
sities of life. 

That a discrepancy presently exists 
between the wages of Newfoundland sea- 
men and seamen on the Bluenose is freely 
admitted; it is on the question of whether 
or not this discrepancy should exist that I 
part company with my colleagues on the 
Board. 


What follows are my specific recom- 
mendations on the union demands. Where 
my conclusions are the same as_ those 
appearing in the majority report, I merely 
indicate concurrence, since my reasoning 
in these instances was similar to that of the 
Chairman and the company nominee. 

Leave Days—The union demand was 
that all employees be allowed days (rest 
days) on the basis of two. (2) days for each 
five (6) days worked. 


The union’s request in the matter of two 
additional leave days per month gives 
effect to the forty-hour week. The forty- 
hour week is now accepted standard work- 
week in industry throughout the nation. 
Prior to 1950, the forty-hour week was con- 
fined, more or less, to the larger industrial 
centres, but the 1949-1950 railway negotia- 
tions on behalf of the non-operating 
employees of all Canadian railways resulted 
in the forty-hour week being introduced 
into every village and hamlet throughout 
Canada. Unquestionably, the ‘Canadian 
National Railways, the employer in the 
present dispute, however reluctantly, helped 
establish a work-week yardstick which has 
become the accepted standard. The union, 
in its brief to the Board, quite honestly 
and fairly, pointed out that the forty-hour 
week in its pure form would be difficult 
to establish in the CNNSS. Accordingly, 
the union proposed that if the railway 
would accept the principle of the forty-hour 
week, it would be prepared to work out a 
mutually satisfactory application, which 
in practice would probably entail the “bank- 
ing” of rest days to be taken at a time 
convenient to the company. In my opinion, 
the union has been most fair and reasonable 
in its approach to this somewhat difficult 
problem, On the other hand, the com- 
pany refused to agree to the forty-hour 
week solely on the grounds of cost. In 
view of the company’s statement before the 
Board that they were not pleading inability 
to pay, I find it difficult to see the relevance 
of the company’s argument. I do recog- 
nize, however, that the granting of two 
extra leave days per month might involve 
some changes in organization, and I there- 
fore recommend that the company be 
given until May 1, 1958, to give effect to 
the union demand. I would draw attention 
to the fact that acceptance of this delay 
will represent a considerable sacrifice by 
the union, since they would in effect, be 
postponing parity with the Bluenose well 
into the second year of their agreement. 


Overtime—The union demand in respect 
to overtime was that time worked in excess 
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of eight (8) hours per day shall be paid 
for at one and one-half (14)times the pro 
rata rate of pay. 

In respect to overtime, I recommend the 
union demand be accepted in full. Punitive 
overtime rates of pay are in existence 
throughout all industry. I see no good 
reason, nor has any been advanced by the 
company, why the employees in this indus- 
try should be singled out for different and 
substandard treatment. Punitive overtime 
rates are designed to act as a deterrent to 
an employer in the matter of working 
employees more than the agreed-upon work- 
day. If a penalty is placed upon overtime 
hours, the tendency of an employer is to 
regulate the work-day to avoid overtime 
or to provide relief where overtime is 
unavoidable. The reverse is, of course, 
equally true. No penalty on overtime and 
the employer has no reason to avoid work- 
ing his employees excessive hours. In the 
case before the Board, the situation is rife 
for exploitation, since the established over- 
time rate of ninety-five (95) cents per hour 
is less than the regular hourly rate. In this 
regard, it should be pointed out that the 
company introduced evidence before the 
Board which showed that the average 
amount of overtime in the Newfoundland 
Service in 1956 exceeded thirty-one (31) 
hours per employee per month. This clearly 
indicates to me that the company is 
presently taking advantage of the fact 
that there is no punitive overtime rate. 
For these reasons I feel that it is impera- 
tive that penalty overtime rates be estab- 
lished, and so recommend. 

Statutory Holidays—The union requests 
that any employee who works on any of 
the recognized statutory holidays, e.g., New 
Year’s Day, Good Friday, Victoria Day, 
Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving 
Day and Christmas Day, shall be paid one 
additional day’s pay at the pro rata rate, 
and that when a statutory holiday falls on 
an employee’s rest day, he shall receive 


an extra day’s pay in that month. I find 


that this demand by the union forms part 
of the agreement the company has with 
its employees in the Yarmouth-Bar Har- 
bour Ferry Service, the yardstick being 
used before the Board by the union. I am 
also aware that in other services of the 
company where by force of circumstances 
and the nature of the service, e.g., Sleeping 
and Dining Cars, Express, etc., the com- 
pany cannot avoid working employees on 
statutory holidays, such employees are 
given an extra day’s pay. If this practice 
can be followed in the above instances, 
there is, in my opinion, no reason why it 
cannot be done in the Newfoundland Serv- 
ice. In all organized industry to-day, there 
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is extra compensation for people who must 
work on days that are enjoyed as holidays 
by the rest of the nation’s workers. This 
is as it should be and I recommend that 
the union’s demand be met in full. 

Preservation of Rates of Pay. When 
Temporarily Promoted—On this demand of 
the union, I concur with the recommenda- 
tion contained in the majority report. 

Health and Welfare—The Union demand 
was that the company and the employees 
each contribute $4.25 per month for a 
health and welfare plan for employees and 
their dependents. On this demand I concur 
with the 20 cents per day recommended in 
the majority report, with the additional 
recommendation that steps be instituted 
immediately to gain admittance for the 
employees of the CNNSS to the non- 
operating railway employees’ health and 
welfare plan. 

Penalty Cargo—The union asks “that 
penalty cargo premium be paid regardless 
of the quantity of explosives carried”. 
The present limit is fifty (50) ton lots and 
over. Considering the dangers involved in 
carrying explosives, I feel that this limit 
is'a bit high and would recommend a 
twenty-five (25) ton limit. 

Uniforms—The union requests “that 
employees required by the company to 
wear uniforms .be provided with summer 
as well as regular type uniforms, that 
uniform caps be provided annually instead 
of every two years and that burberry 
coats be provided instead of overcoats as 
required”. The company, in paragraph 92 
of its Brief, says that they are prepared 
to substitute burberry coats in place of 
overcoats requested by the union. This 
proposal of the company was agreed to 
at the hearing. I therefore recommend the 
Articles pertaining to uniforms in the 
various agreements before the Board be 
left as they are with the proviso that 
burberrys be provided instead of overcoats. 

Subsistence Allowance—Along with the 
majority report, I recommend that the 
union demand for a subsistence allowance 
be denied. 

Security Watchkeeping—The union re- 
quests that Engineers be allowed Security 
Watchkeeping pay whenever required to 
“keep watch” for security purposes before 
or, after tours of duty, and that when 
assigned to manual work during such 
period, the rate of pay shall be one and 
one-half (14) times the normal rate of 
pay. I recommend that this demand be 
granted. : 

Maintenance Work. While Vessel Laid 
Up—The union requested that unlicensed 
personnel required to perform maintenance 
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work while vessels laid up shall be paid 
one and one-half (14) times the regular 
pro rata rate of pay for work performed in 
excess of eight hours per day and on rest 
days and statutory holidays. The union 
pointed out to the Board that unlicensed 
personnel performing maintenance work 
while vessels are laid up work side by side 
with dockworkers who are paid overtime 
rates after eight hours. The union stressed 
that by not having an overtime rate, their 
members were, in effect, viewed as “scabs” 
by regular dockworkers. This is, obviously, 
a deplorable state of affairs and I therefore 
recommend that the union demand be 
granted. 


Premium Rate for Dirty Work—The 
union demand was that unlicensed per- 
sonnel should be paid one and one-half (14) 
limes their normal rate of pay when 
required to clean bilges, tank tops or 
boilers and when handling fishmeal. Accord- 
ing to the Bluenose agreement, unlicensed 
personnel doing dirty work are paid an 
additional sixty cents (60c.) per hour 
for actual time so occupied. I can, there- 
fore, find no basis for recommending the 
time and one-half requested by the union. 
Also, the company states in its brief that 
it is already providing protective clothing 
such as coveralls, gloves and pants for 
work of this kind. I recommend, therefore, 
that unlicensed personnel required to clean 
boilers and oil fuel tanks be paid a bonus 
of sixty cents (60c.) an hour for actual 
time so occupied. 


Wages—The union demand, as I have 
already stated, was based on parity with 
the MV Bluenose and as I have indicated, 
I accept the validity of this demand in 
principle. On close examination, however, 
I find that I differ with the union in the 
manner in which the principle of parity 
is to be applied. As outlined in their 
brief, the application of parity would have 
the effect of changing all but a few of the 
differentials which presently exist between 
the various classifications in the CNNSS, 
and would substitute for these the differ- 
entials which presently exist on the Blue- 
nose. The union submitted no evidence 
indicating that employees in the Newfound- 
Jand Service were dissatisfied with the 
differentials that presently exist. The 
majority report points out that the rate 
increases of different personnel would vary 
widely if parity was applied in the manner 
suggested by the union. While I do not 
accept that this is a legitimate argument 
against granting parity, I do feel that these 
wide variations are difficult to accept, in 
view of the fact that no specific complaints 
against present CNNSS differentials were 


tabled with the Board. For these reasons 
I recommend that the application of parity 
take the form of a straight percentage 
increase, which would have the effect of 
maintaining intact present CNNSS differ- 
entials. 


Both the union and the company agreed 
in their submissions before the Board that 
the application of parity would involve 
an over-all increase in wage rates of be- 
tween nineteen per cent and twenty per 
cent. An increase of nineteen per cent 
would, therefore, give effect to the union 
demand for parity and would avoid the 
possible ill effects of altering present 
differentials. While the basis of my recom- 
mendation is parity with the MV Bluenose, 
it should be pointed out that a 19-per cent 
increase is not excessive in view of general 
wage movements in Newfoundland, since 
the employees before the Board last had a 
wage increase in 1954. The union Brief 
contained this significant passage: 

We are not requesting a percentage in- 
erease; however, it may be of interest to 
the Board to know that the complete 
application of Blwenose rates in the New- 
foundland Service will mean an average 
inerease of 19.8 per cent. The 19.8 per cent 
increase in rates compares with a 16.4- 
per-cent increase in Newfoundland’s average 
wage from 1954 to last May 1. Since 
average wages in Newfoundland have risen 
at a rate of approximately 5 per cent 
per year since 1952, it is probable that 
before the end of any new agreement, the 


whole of the 19.8 per cent increase will be 
matched by inereases in the general wage 
level in Newfoundland since 1954. 

In other words, 19 per cent wage rates, to 
achieve parity with the Bluenose, will 
simply permit CNNSS employees to keep 
pace with their fellow workers ashore. 

I, therefore, recommend a 19-per-cent 
increase in wages to be applied to all 
classifications in the Newfoundland Service; 
Engineers, Pursers, Stewards and Unlicensed 
Personnel. 


Retroactiwity—The question of retroac- 
tivity has received enough attention to 
make the general principles, which apply 
in disputes such as this, well known. I 
would, therefore, recommend that the full 
19-per-cent wage increase be made retroac- 
tive to May 1, 1957, for the Pursers, 
Stewards and Unlicensed Personnel, and to 
January 1, 1957, for the Engineers. In my 
view, nothing is so likely to undermine the 
confidence of the workers of this country 
in conciliation procedures than to penalize 
them for delays which are, in fact, beyond 
their control. 

Termination Date—I further recommend 
that this agreement run for two years from 
the date of signing. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Henry Harm, 
Member. 


Moncton, N.B. September 9th, 1957. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
McCabe Grain Company Limited (Seed Plant Division) 


and 


International Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, 
Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of America 


The Honourable Michael Starr, 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 

Sir: 

Your Conciliation Board, consisting of 
F. Howard Gorsline, the Company’s Nomi- 
nee; Gordon Ritchie, the Union’s Nominee; 
and R. H. Hooper, Chairman, has held one 
session with both parties to this dispute; 
two sessions with the Company’s Nominee, 
Scott Neal, and two sessions with the 
Union’s Nominee, A. A. Franklin. 

Your Board regrets that it thas been 
unable to effect a settlement of this dis- 
pute and, therefore, makes certain proposals 


During September, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation appointed 
to deal with matters in dispute between 
the International Union of United Brew- 
ery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distil- 
lery Workers-of America, Local 338, and 
McCabe Grain Company Limited (Seed 
Plant Division), St. Boniface, Man. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of R. H. Hooper, St. James, Man., who 
was appointed by the Minister on the 
joint recommendation of the other two 
members, F. Howard Gorsline and Gor- 
don Ritchie, both of Winnipeg, nominees 
of the company and union respectively. 

The text of the report is reproduced 
here. 
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which might, after due consideration by the 
parties, lead to the signing of a revised 
agreement, which would affect about twelve 
permanent employees. 

The main points at issue were as follows: 

Reduction of the present 44-hour work 
week to 40 hours with the same take-home 
pay. 

One extra 
Day). 

Time and one-half plus a day’s pay for 
work performed on any paid holiday. (Pre- 
sent rate is an extra day’s pay). 

Double time for work performed on 
Sunday. (Present rate is time and one- 
half). 

General wage increase of approximately 
10 cents per hour, with adjustments in some 
job classifications. 

Three weeks’ annual vacation after 10 
years’ service. 

Increase of the company contribution to 
the present Hospital and Medical Plan from 
50 per cent to 70 per cent. 

The discussions and decisions arrived at 
on the points cited above are summarized 
below: 


40-Hour Work Week 

The Company rejected this proposition, 
stating that the 44-hour week was the 
general practice in this industry and that a 
shorter work-week would make operation 
very difficult. 


statutory holiday (Boxing 


General labour starting rate ....... 
General labour after 60 days ....... 
Warehousemen, cleaner operators : 


Elevator men and scale men ....... 
Shipper and receiver .............. 


In April 1957, the Company increased 
these hourly wage rates by 24 cents (except 
for the general labour starting rate, which 
remained as before) and made them retro- 
active to January 1, 1957. It should be 
added that the Company also pays a 
“Machine Premium” of 3 cents per hour 
to certain employees when working on 
machines. 

The Union asked that the cost-of-living 
bonus now being paid under the old agree- 
ment (amounting to 5 cents per hour) and 
the machine premium be included in the 
wage rate to be set up under a revised 
agreement with the retention of the former 
cost-of-living clause amended by changing 
the index floor from 116 to 121. Further, 
the Union requested a general wage in- 
crease of 10 cents (this 10 cents to include 


the 24 cents increase now being paid by 
the Company). 
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The Union then proposed a compromise 
of 84 hours over a two-week period, le., a 
40-hour and a 44-hour week. The Com- 
pany, however, was adamant on this point 
and the Union withdrew its request. 


Statutory Holidays 

The present practice allows for eight 
statutory holidays; the Union asked for 
one additional day. There was some dis- 
cussion as to whether this day should be 
the day before Christmas or the day after. 

The Company stated it would be pre- 
pared to consider the day before Christmas 
subject to settlement being arrived at on 
other points in dispute. 

Pay for Statutory Holidays 

At present the Company pays double 
time for work performed on_ statutory 
holidays. 

The Union requested double-time-and- 
one half. The Company rejected this 
proposal and the Union subsequently with- 
drew it. 


Sunday Work 

The present wage rate for Sunday work 
is time-and-one-half. The Union asked for 
double time, which the Company agreed to 
subject to settlement of other points. 


Wages 


Wage rates under the old agreement, 
which expired as of December 1, 1956, were 
made up as follows: 


$1.03 plus 5c. (COL bonus)—$1.08 


SLiGe = oc. —$1.214 
SL 21s eaeeO es M3 —$1.264 
to to 
$1264. °° 6c: is —$1.314 
$1.29 a | Naval 7 —$1.34 


After considerable discussion the Union 
asked the following classifications and wage 
rates: 

Union's 
Proposed 
Rates 
General labour starting rate ....... $1.10 
General labour after 60 days’ service $1.27 
General labour after 1 year service $1.32 
Elevator men and cleaner operators $1.35 
Shipper and receiver .........-.... $1.40 


(The Union’s proposed rates include the 
present cost-of-living bonus and the machine 
premium). 

The Company rejected this proposal on 
the ground that it is now paying rates 
which are at least as high as any paid by 
its competitors in this area, a claim which 
the Union did not dispute. The Company 
further claimed that it was paying certain 
fringe benefits not paid by competitor 


companies in the area. By way of illustra- 
tion the Company cited its contributions 
to the Pension Plan, the Manitoba Medical 
Services and the Blue Cross Plan which, 
taken together, amount to from 10 to 12 
cents per hour. 


Vacations With Pay 

The Union requested that three weeks’ 
vacation with pay should be allowed to 
employees after 10 years of service with 
the Company. The Company agreed to this 
subject to settlement of other points in 
dispute. © 
Fringe Benefits 

The Union asked for the Company’s 
contributions to the existing Hospital and 
Medical plan be increased from 50 to 70 
per cent, but it later withdrew this request. 


Board Comments and Recommendations 

Accepting the fact that no settlement 
could be reached on the outstanding matter 
of wage rates and taking into consideration 
the arguments put forth by both parties 
to the dispute, the Board now makes the 
following recommendations as the basis for 
a revised agreement, to be retroactive to 
January 1, 1957. 


Statutory Holidays 

That the day before Christmas, or the 
day after Christmas, be recognized as a 
paid statutory holiday. 


Sunday Work 
Double time to be paid for work per- 
formed on Sundays. 


Vacations with Pay 
Three weeks’ annual vacation with pay 
to be granted after 10 years’ service. 


Wages 

In considering the establishment of new 
wage rates the Board has taken into con- 
sideration the point stressed by the Com- 
pany, namely that it is now paying wages 
as high or higher than competitive com- 
panies in the same area, and that it is 
doing better than its competitors in the 
matter of fringe benefits, claims which the 
Union does not dispute. But the Board 
has also taken into consideration the Union’s 
contention that the seed processing indus- 
try in this area is one of the lower paying 


industries. Statistics given in the Lasour 
Gazette for July 1957 show that the 
average wage in Grain Mill Products at 
March 1, 1957, was $64.02 ($1.45 per ‘hour) 
for a 44-hour week; and that in Manitoba 
the average hourly earnings in manufac- 
turing on April 1, 1957, was shown in the 
Lasour GazerTe, June 1957, as $1.474. It 
is quite probable that there have been slight 
increases in these rates in recent weeks. 

Taking all these facts into consideration 
the Board (with the exception of Mr. 
Ritchie, the Union’s Nominee, whose objec- 
tion is outlined below) recommends that 
the following classifications and wage rates 
be adopted. These rates incorporate the 
present cost-of-living bonus and machine 
premium. The Board recommends the re- 
tention of the present cost-of-living clause 
with the index floor changed from 116 to 
121, 


General labour starting rate ....... $1.10 
General labour after 60 days’ service $1.27 
Elevator men and cleaner operators $1.35 
Shipper and receiver .............- $1.40 


Mr. Ritchie, the Union’s Nominee, accepts 
the above classifications and wage rates 
on the following basis: 

General labour starting rate ...... $1.10 
General labour after 60 days’ service $1.27 
General labour after 1 year’s service $1.32 
Elevator men and cleaner operators $1.35 
Shipper and receiver ........-....- $1.40 

These recommendations seem to be fair 
and equitable keeping in mind comparative 
rates of pay and working conditions in the 
seed processing industry in this area. 

In conclusion the members of the Board 
wish to express their thanks to the repre- 
sentatives of both the Union and the Com- 
pany for the assistance given the Board and 
for the high level of the discussions through- 
out these hearings. 


(Sgd.) F. H. Gorsiine, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) G. Ritcum, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) R. H. Hoorrr, 
Chairman. 


Dated: August 27th, 1957. 


Industrial employment, payrolls and average weekly wages and salaries were sub- 
stantially higher in 1956 than in 1955, according to the annual review of employment 
and payrolls issued last month by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Employment 
increased by nearly 7 per cent, payrolls by 13 per cent and average weekly wages 


and salaries by 5 per cent. 


In terms of 1949 dollars, the increase in payrolls was @ record for the postwar 
decade; that in wages and salaries has been exceeded only in the 1951 to 1953 period. 
Review of Employment and Payrolls, 1956, is available from the Queen’s Printer, 


Ottawa, at a price of 50 cents. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Bicroft Uranium Mines Limited 
and 


United Steelworkers of America 


Pursuant to the provisions of Section 17 
of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, The Honourable The 
Minister of Labour for Canada appointed a 
Board of Conciliation with His Worship, 
Magistrate J. A. Hanrahan as chairman, 
Mr. Lloyd Fell the appointee of the union 
and Mr. W. O. Lafontaine the appointee 
of the company. 

The Board met in Peterborough, Ont., 
on August 1 and 20 and in Toronto on 
August 31, 1957. 

For the company appeared: 

Alexander Harris, Industrial Relations 
Counsel; 

J. Bryce, Mining Engineer; 

J. H. Thompson, Mine Manager. 


For the union: 

W. Sefton, International representative 
and the Committee. 

Matters remaining in dispute and referred 
to the Board were: 

Management’s rights; hours of work and 
overtime; job posting; absence return 
notice; wages, shift premiums; paid holi- 
days; bereavement pay; jury pay, pay for 
stewards and committeemen; insurance and 
welfare; pensions, vacations, meal allow- 
ances; pay on day of injury; retroactivity; 
duration of agreement. 

‘Comprehensive briefs were presented to 
the Board. Because the parties agreed that 
monetary items were chiefly in dispute, it 
was decided that only that portion of the 
company’s brief referring to wages need be 
read at the opening of the hearing. This 
was done. Then commenced the effort 
that lasted for three daily meetings that 
were principally concerned with money. 


During September, the Minister of La- 
bour received the unanimous Report and 
Supplementary Report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between Bicroft 
Uranium Mines Limited and the United 
Steelworkers of America. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 


of Magistrate J. A. Hanrahan, Windsor, 
Ont., who was appointed by the Minister 
on the joint recommendation of the other 


two members, W. O. Lafontaine, Schu- 
macher, Ont., and Lloyd Fell, Toronto, 
nominees of the company and _ union 
respectively. 

° The text of the Report is reproduced 
ere. 
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From the company’s brief it was shown 
the company’s operations consist of the 
mining and milling of uranium ore at its 
plant in the Township of Cardiff, in Hali- 
burton County, Ontario. The sale of the 
company’s product is solely to the Govern- 
ment of Canada, in accordance with the 
terms and limitations of the contract 
entered into. 


This union was certified by the Canada 
Labour ‘Relations Board on February 14, 
1957. 


The first negotiating meeting was held on 
March 8, 1957. Subsequent meetings were 
held on March 22, April 2, 8, 9, 18, 30 and 
May 1, a total of eight. Each party had 
presented the other with a collective agree- 
ment draft. It was from those a basis of 
settlement had been sought. 


After agreement had been reached on 
items concerning grievance procedure, sen- 
lority, reporting allowance, call-out pay, 
leave of absence, contract bonus, no strike 
or lock out clause, on May 1 it was mutu- 
ally agreed the parties should make 
application for conciliation services. 


The services of a Conciliation Officer 
were then obtained. Despite his efforts the 
parties remained a great distance apart on 
wages. 

The first request of the union was for a 
“substantial wage increase” that was 
explained during negotiations as a closing 
of the gap between rates paid at this mine 
and those paid in uranium mines in the 
Blind River area. The union offered to 
sign a duplicate of the Pronto or Algom 
agreement as to wages. 

Mr. Harris outlined to the Board the 
costly effort by the company to provide 
adequate housing for the employees: 150 
houses had been built that are rented to 
the employees but which cost the com- 
pany $105 each per month in carrying 
costs. Modern bunkhouses and a cafeteria 
were erected for the single employees. This 
accommodation is subsidized by the com- 
pany at a cost of 50 cents per man per day. 


It was disclosed the average earnings 
of all hourly rated employees at this 
mine during the period of March-May 
1957, amounted to $1.829. Underground 
employees received an average of $2.008 
per hour and surface employees $1.615. 


Of great importance to the suggestion 
that the same rates should be paid at 
this mine as in the Blind River area, Mr. 
Harris stated, was the difference in the 
type of ore deposits in the two areas, 
which permitted far greater daily produc- 
tivity per man in the latter. Operating 
costs at this mine were in excess of $12 per 
ton, without allowance for depreciation or 
write-offs, compared with $8.90 per ton 
in the Blind River area. 

For the union Mr. Sefton explained a 
standard eight-hour day, with a 40-hour 
week was being sought, with overtime to 
be paid at the rate of time and one-half for 
all hours worked in excess of eight in one 
day, and double time for all hours worked 
in excess of twelve in one day. Lengthy 
reasons for reduction in the present 44-hour 
work week were advanced. 

As to wages, Mr. Sefton urged this mine 
is the largest producer of uranium in the 
Bancroft area. It holds a contract with 
Eldorado for the purchase of uranium con- 
centrates to the gross value of $38,105,000 
for the period from January 1, 1957 to 
January 1, 1962. 

Developing his reasoning that the Blind 
River area rates should apply at this mine, 
Mr. Sefton showed miners in the latter 
were paid $1.60 per hour compared with 
$1.89, going to $2.14 on July 16, 1958, at 
Algom and $1.89 going to $2.14 on July 16, 
1958, at Pronto; labourers at Bicroft were 
paid from $1.17 to $1.27 compared with 
$1.69, going to $1.91 on July 16, 1958, at 
Algom and $1.70 going to $1.91 the same 
date at Pronto. A wider spread between 
rates paid tradesmen at both the Blind 
River mines and those at Bicroft were 
shown to exist. 

Mr. Sefton also emphasized the import- 
ance of obtaining a shift premium, on the 
basis of 6 per cent of the hourly base 
rate for hours worked during an afternoon 
shift and 12 per cent for hours worked 
during a night shift. 

Six paid statutory holidays were requested, 
with those working such days being paid 
holiday pay, plus two times his regular 
straight time hourly rate. 

It was also asked that the company 
should pay total cost of an insurance and 
welfare plan, rather than the existing fifty- 
fifty basis, and that a pension plan be 
commenced. 

Vacations with pay were required on the 
basis of an employee with less than one 
year of service, as of May 1 in each year, 
being entitled to one-half day of vacation 
for each month of service, with those 
having one year and less than three years 
entitled to one week with pay, while those 
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having three years’ service but less than 
fifteen years being paid for two weeks’ 
vacation. 

The union wanted a contract for but one 
year, while the company sought at least a 
two-year agreement. 

Retroactivity back to the date when the 
company was first notified of a desire to 
negotiate an agreement was asked. 

It was clear early in the Board’s con- 
sideration of the total problem ‘that one 
of the more difficult non-monetary items 
would be inclusion of a check-off provision. 
This was firmly opposed by the company. 

This was the picture before the Board at 
conclusion of the first representations—no 
offer from the company and the union 
asking for an improvement in the lowest 
of the hourly rates of 43 cents per hour. 

Then commenced a day-long probing by 
the Board with each of the parties, while 
the other was excluded, seeking some 
pattern for a wage scale that would break 
the stalemate and awaken a bargaining 
effort. 

The first of such plans developed was 
with Mr. Sefton, resulting in this offer for 
a one-year agreement: An across-the-board 
increase in the hourly rates of 15 cents, 
with shift differentials of 4 and 6 cents, 
two additional holidays to the five now 
paid; an improvement in the insurance and 
welfare plan at a cost of 2 cents per hour, 
to be paid by the company, and 5 cents 
per hour per man to be set aside by the 
company for the creation of a pension plan; 
also a more liberal vacation-with-pay plan. 

This proved too costly in the company’s 


view, but it did spark an effort that 
resulted finally in this offer from the 
company: 


A straight 10-cent per hour increase on 
all rates, plus a change in the vacation 
plan permitting that contained in the 
Algom contract; with a shift allowance of 
3 cents per hour for the afternoon and 
5 cents per hour for the night for those 
steadily employed on either shift (this, 
according to the union, would affect only 
three employees). The company also agreed 
to pay half of a 2 cent per hour improve- 
ment in the insurance and welfare plan. 
Of importance, in view of the firm stand 
originally taken by the company on the 
subject, was an offer permitting a provision 
in the agreement as to check-off of union 
dues, providing the employee authorized 
it in writing and retained the right #to 
cancel it at any time upon 30 days’ notice. 

The union asked the Board adjourn to 
give time to consider this offer as well as 
the complete result of the day’s bargaining. 

Upon resuming on August 20, Mr. Sefton 
brought to the attention of the Board 
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a notice to the employees that had been 
placed upon bulletin boards in the mine, 
setting forth the company’s offer as out- 
lined above, and adding this, “As an alter- 
native to the 10 cent per hour wage 
increase the company offered, on the basis 
of a two-year agreement, an increase of 
6 per cent the first year and a further 
increase of 8 per cent the second year”. 

Mr. Sefton indignantly protested the 
attempt by the company to bargain directly 
with the employees, particularly with a 
Board of Conciliation in session, and also 
the fact that no such alternative offer had 
been made to him. This, he stated, had 
created an atmosphere of distrust among 
the membership towards him and the bar- 
gaining committee. 

The Chairman corroborated the fact that 
the company had not placed such an offer 
before the Board for presentation to the 
union and also deplored the action of post- 
ing such a circular while the Board was 
continuing its efforts. He stated from his 
contact with the representatives of the 
company appearing before the Board he 
could not believe it had been done dis- 
respectfully but was to be explained 
by lack of experience in such matters, this 
being a first collective agreement negotiated. 

Mr. Harris explained the representatives 
of the company, while excluded from the 
Board’s meetings with the union, had con- 
sidered the alternative offer and regretted 
it had not been brought to the Board’s 
attention. The company undertook to cor- 
rect the wrong impression created by 
posting a correcting circular. 

On this unhappy note the Board resumed 
its efforts. The company’s previous offer 
was rejected by the union. The Board then 
directed its attention to creating some plan 
on a two-year basis that might interest 
the union. Lengthy conferences with each 
side -resulted in Mr. Sefton finally offering 
the following, based on a 27-month agree- 
ment, dating from September 1, 1957, and 
containing a voluntary check-off provision, 
permitting an escape 30 days from the 
expiry date of the agreement; 

Increases in hourly rates: 
From From From 


Sept. March Sept. 

/ Sa 11/58 1/58 
Minersiech a sont 13c. 7c. 5c. 
Labour (on $1.30).. 15 8 8 
‘Dradesttt.% 2 oa 15 12 14 


Shift premiums of 4 cents for those work- 
ing the afternoon shift, and 6 cents for 
those working the night shift. 

On March 1, 1959, the work-week would 
be reduced from 44 hours to 42 hours, with 


maintenance of take-home pay on hourly 


rates. 
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Six paid statutory holidays; 

Vacations, two weeks after three years. 

Payment by the company of 1 cent per 
hour per man towards a 2 cent per hour 
improvement to the welfare and hospital 
plan. 

Included in such an agreement there 
would be required a statement by the 
company that such increases would not be 
reflected by a reduction in the existing 
bonus earnings; further, that the company 
would indicate in writing it had no inten- 
tion of increasing the rents charged em- 
ployees occupying company-owned houses; 
that there should be a correction in some 
of the individual classification rates and 
payment of 10 cents per hour for a period 
of three months prior to September 1, to 
cover retroactivity. 

Lengthy consideration and computations 
by the company resulted in this offer, a 
further closing of the gap: 


From From From 

Sept. March Sept. 

1/57 alos 1/58 
Manerg” a6 sao es bags 13c. 4c. 5c. 
(AT RORMEtS Sere ee <tc 13 3 5 


No change to be made in the company’s 
proposal as to shift premiums; payment of 
a sixth holiday after September 1, 1958; 
an undertaking that because the parties 
recognized the desirability of shortening the 
weekly hours of work, the company would 
undertake to consider the possibility of a 
plan with a view to it being a matter for 
negotiation when the next contract between 
them was under consideration; further, an 
undertaking to advise the union in writing 
there is no present intention of the com- 
pany increasing rents on company-owned 
houses; also, a letter stating any increases 
granted would not lower the existing bonus 
plan. 

Before adjournment the union developed 
with the Board another offer that prompted 
the company to ask for an adjournment 
for the purpose of placing it before the 
Board of Directors. It was to this effect: 


From From From 


Sept. Jan. Sept. 

1/57 =—-1/58 1/58 
Miners’ iachie ree 13c. 4c. 6c. 
Wabourensa ae 13 3 5 
Tradesmen, J...) 13 4 6 


Shift differentials: 2 and 4 cents to all 
working afternoon shift during first year 
of agreement, increasing to 3 and 5 cents 
the second year. 

Reduction in work-week: From 44 to 42 
hours three months before expiration of 
agreement, with maintenance of take-home 
pay. 


Vacations: Two weeks after three years. 

Check-off: Voluntary, with escape 30 days 
before expiry date. 

Upon resuming on August 31, at the 
King Edward Hotel in Toronto, the com- 
pany advised the Board they had con- 
sidered the last offer of the union and would 
present the following: 


From From From 


Sept: March Sept. 

N/a «yeli/58 1/58 
WEHRGISHY ee cc ae. 18c. 4c. 6c. 
Hatourers «2... ig 3 5 
Tradesmen ........ 13 4 6 


A reduction in the work week on Septem- 
ber 1, 1959, from 44 to 42 hours with main- 
tenance of take home pay; 

Vacations with Pay: As previously offered. 

Six paid statutory holidays; 

Payment by the company of 1 cent per 
hour per man towards a 2 cent per hour 
improvement to the welfare and hospital 
plan. 


Shift premiums: As previously offered. 


The lack of a provision as to a shift 
premium for all employees working the 
afternoon and night shifts presented a 
difficulty that was finally overcome by the 
company agreeing to add an extra cent to 
that offered for the three classifications as 
of September 1, 1958. 


There followed an across-the-table con- 
sideration of certain items in individual 
classification rates the union urged should 
be improved, as well as a change in the 
existing plan whereby six classifications 
have a range in rates with no definite pat- 
tern as to when they are obtainable. 


Mr. Harris and Mr. Sefton believed they 
would have no difficulty in coming to a 
satisfactory agreement on the non-monetary 
items remaining unsettled, but time was 
taken to finalize a satisfactory manage- 
ment’s rights clause. 


All this was included in a memorandum 
of agreement signed by the parties as 
follows: 


The parties hereto agree to enter into a 
collective agreement commencing September 
1, 1957, and terminating on November 30, 
1959: 


Such an agreement is to contain all mat- 
ters previously agreed upon between the 
parties. The parties are to meet on Wednes- 
day, September 4, 1957, for the purpose of 
finalizing provisions not heretofore agreed 
upon. 

Before the Board of Conciliation agree- 
ment was reached as to a provision covering 
management’s rights, in these terms: “The 
parties are in agreement that Section ‘A’ 
of the Algom agreement is acceptable; that 
Section ‘B’ of this agreement is to be 
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amended to provide for reference to the 
grievance procedure of all matters covered 
therein.” 


The proposed agreement shall contain the 
following as to wages: 


Commencing September 1, 1957, all hourly 
rates are to be increased by 13 cents; that 
on March 1, 1958, the rates for miners and 
tradesmen are to be increased by 4 cents; 
that on this date the hourly rate for 
labourers is to be increased by 3 cents; that 
on September 1, 1958, the hourly rates for 
miners and tradesmen are to be increased 
by 7 cents and that for labourers by 6 cents. 


That on September 1, 1959, the hours of 
work are to be reduced from 44 to 42 with 
a maintenance of take-home-pay on hourly 
rates; 

It is agreed the equivalent of 2 cents 
per hour is to be used for improvement of 
the existing welfare plan, with management 
and employees sharing this cost equally; 

That for employees steadily engaged on 
afternoon shifts a bonus of 3 cents per hour 
is to be paid and for those steadily engaged 
on the night shift a bonus of 5 cents per 
hour is to be paid; 

Rates involved in conversion to the 42- 
hour week shall be calculated to the nearest 
cent; 

There are to be 
holidays; 

There is to be one week vacation after 
one year, and an additional day for each 
year of service thereafter, to a total of two 
weeks after five years; 

The parties agree that within 30 days of 
the signing of this agreement the union offi- 
eials will meet with company officials to dis- 
cuss possible changes in rates in certain 
classifications. 

Management advised union officials that 
at the present time there is no intention to 
increase the monthly rentals of houses in 
the Townsite of Cardiff, and will verify this 
advice by letter; 

The Company also advised the Union the 
existing bonus rates will not be reduced 
as result of these hourly rates; 

The Company agrees to include in the 
proposed agreement a provision for a volun- 
tary check-off of union dues which may be 
cancelled by an employee upon 30 days’ 
notice in writing. 

It is understood the terms of this proposed 
settlement is subject to ratification by the 
principals of those signing, who, however, 
undertake to recommend their acceptance. 

It is further understood that implementa- 
tion of the provisions outlined herein is sub- 
ject to a complete agreement being reached 
by the parties. 

Dated at Toronto, Ontario, this 3lst day 
of August, 1957. 


six paid statutory 


Dated at Windsor, Ontario, this Srd day 
of September, 1957. 


(Sgd.) J. A. Hanranan, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) W. O. LaFronTAINE, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) Luoyp FEtt, 
Member. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT 


On September 14, 1957, for reasons known 
to the parties, the Board reconvened at the 
King Edward Hotel, Toronto, with the 
company and union represented as at the 
previous hearings. 

Difficulty having arisen in gaining ap- 
proval of the membership of the proposed 
form of settlement concluded August 30, 
the Board undertook the task of working 
out a different wage pattern. 

The previous memorandum of agreement 
had provided for the parties to meet sub- 
sequently for the purpose of settling cer- 
tain non-monetary items as well as ascer- 
taining whether changes should be made in 
the basic rates of certain classifications. 

It was made plain by the company 
representatives early in these proceedings if 
any changes were to be made in what had 
previously been decided upon, all matters 
that had been left in abeyance would have 
to be finalized at this meeting. 

A day-long effort on this basis resulted 
in the following memorandum of agreement 
being signed by the parties. In addition 
to what it contains, changes in several of 
the proposed non-monetary provisions of 
the collective agreement were settled 
amicably : 

. The parties hereto agree that a Memoran- 
dum of Agreement signed by them on August 
30, 1957, is to be considered void and to be 
replaced by the following: 

The parties hereto agree to enter into a 
collective agreement, effective from Septem- 
ber 1, 1957, and terminating August 31, 1959. 

This agreement is to contain all matters 
previously agreed upon by the parties; 


It is to contain a Management’s Rights 
Clause to this effect: 

“The parties are in agreement that Section 
‘A’ of the Algom Agreement is acceptable; 
that Section ‘B’ of this agreement is to be 
amended to provide for reference to the 
grievance procedure of all matters covered 
therein.” 

This proposed agreement shall contain the 
following as to wages: 

Commencing September 16, 1957, all hourly 
rates are to be increased by 15 cents; that 
on September 1, 1958, all hourly rates are 
to be increased an additional 11 cents; 


It is agreed the equivalent of 2 cents 
per hour is to be used for improvement of 
the existing welfare plan, with iapapemens 
and employees sharing this cost equally; 

That for employees steadily engaged on 
afternoon shifts a bonus of 3 cents per hour 
is to be paid from September 16, 1957, and 
for those steadily engaged on the night shift 
a bonus of five cents per hour is to be 
paid commencing the same date. 

There are to be six paid 
holidays; 

It is agreed the 15 cents per hour increase 
mentioned above is to be added to these 
classifications based on the, following rates: 


Rock drill repairman ....... $1.64 
Carpenter’s helper 


statutory 


Hlectrical helper f.......... 1.38-1.48 
Bulldozer operators. «00-6 1.65 
Labourersi..ncecaeeine axetil OT 


There is to be one week vacation after one 
year and an additional day for each year 
of service thereafter, to a total of two 
weeks after five years. 

Management advised union officials at the 
present time there is no intention to increase 
the monthly rentals of houses in the Town- 
site of Cardiff and will verify this advice 
by letter; 

Management also advised that existin 
bonus rates will not be reduced as result o 
these increases in the hourly rates. 

The company agrees to include in the 
proposed agreement a provision for a volun- 
tary check-off of union dues which may be 
cancelled by an employee upon 30 days’ 
notice in writing; 

It is understood the terms of this proposed 
settlement are subject to ratification by the 
principals of those signing, who, however, 
undertake to recommend their acceptance. 

It is further understood implementation 
of the provisions outlined herein is subject 
to a complete agreement being signed by the 
parties. 

Dated at Toronto, Ontario, this 14th day 
of September, 1957. 


Dated at Windsor, Ontario, this 16th day 
of September, 1957. 


(Sgd.) J. A. HANRAHAN, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) W. O. LAronTAINE, 
Member. 


(Sed.) Luioyp Fett, 
Member. 


| eae 


Labour costs amounted to an average $3.27 per net ton of marketable coal produced 
in Canada in 1956, according to the annual survey of coal mines’ operating costs and 
revenues by the Dominion Coal Board. They accounted for 46.8 per cent of total costs. 


Total expenditure by the industry for labour and workmen’s compensation was 
$48,792,000, an average of $3.43 per net ton, which is a decrease of 1 cent from the 1955 


average. 


The industry realized a profit of 20 cents per net ton, the same as in 1955. 

In production per man-day, the industry as a whole showed a 1.9 per cent increase. 
Three areas—Alberta Mountain, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia—reported increases 
while two—Saskatchewan, and British Columbia and Yukon—reported decreases. 
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COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


Changes in Wages and Fringe Benefits 
in Agreements during Ist Half of 1957 


Wage increases in instalments spread over two or more years, contracts 
signed for corresponding long periods are outstanding features of the 
settlements reached in the first half of 1957, as they were last year 


Wage increases in instalments spread over 
two or more years and agreements signed 
for corresponding long periods of time were 
the outstanding features of settlements 
reached in the first half of 1957, as they 
were during the entire year 1956. How- 
ever, in a study of 228 settlements* by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour, it was found that 
the predominance of this type of settlement 
was not quite as pronounced as last year. 

Almost all the settlements examined 
involved a wage increase (Table 1). More- 
over, many of the workers covered by the 
survey also received non-wage benefits. 
Five agreements covering an average of 
slightly more than 100 workers were 
renewed without change in wages or fringe 
items and an additional three agreements 
were renewed with changes in fringe clauses 
only. 

It was impossible in 15 of the contracts 
to determine whether or not the general 
wage level had been changed, either because 
no previous agreement was available for 
comparison or because job classifications had 
been substantially altered. 


Wage Changes 

There are three areas of wage changes 
arising from collective agreements that 
affect the wage picture this year. These 
include deferred wage increases bargained 


*228 agreements included in the Economics and 
Research Branch sample of agreements which were 
signed during the first six months of 1957 and were 
available for study. 


previous to 1957 but to take effect this 
yeary, those increases bargained in one-year 
agreements during 1957 and the first 
instalment of increases bargained in agree- 
ments to be in effect over the next two or 
more years. 

The majority of the 161,000 workers 
covered by the 139 agreements bargained 
in the previous year and providing wage 
increases this year were scheduled toa 
receive between 5 and 10 cents an hour 
during 1957. The wide variety in these 
deferred wage increases is illustrated in the 
first two columns of Table 2. 

Workers covered by agreements of one- 
year or less negotiated during the first six 
months of 1957 were almost equally divided 
between those that receive 5 to 10 cents 
an hour and those that receive 10 to 15 
cents an hour. About 13 per cent receive 
more than 15 cents. (See columns 3 and 4 
of Table 2.) 

Workers covered by agreements of more 
than one year’s duration negotiated in the 
first half of 1957 also mainly received 5 to 
15 cents per hour. An appreciable number, 
however, receive more than 15 cents during 
the first year. Of the 108 long-term agree- 
ments, 26 provide no increase in subsequent 
years while the remainder provide increases 
of varying sizes (see Table 3). 


t+Information derived from 139 agreements bar- 
gained in an earlier year but providing wage increases 
taking effect in 1957 is given in this article. (No 
account is taken in the study of wage increases which 
may have resulted from cost of living “escalator’’ 
clauses, but these were few in number.) 


TABLE 1._WAGE CHANGES IN 228 COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS NEGOTIATED 
DURING PERIOD JAN. 1, 1957-JUNE 30, 1957 


Agreements Workers Covered 
Wage Provision So SSS 
2 No. % No. % 
(ENGI: SRURODTO. Ace bo 86 SEO geD ODE CREO RO GeGOn Hee Iie Ia emia 205 90.0 192,722 95.4 
IN Gr arene es hh Re easemminth nao cnauraselbiatie! so ofziele: «aye. ore.e's 8 3.5 1,162 0.6 
(Gi arin, 26450 de SEN RE ee Beet Oe a REE R Ee Goro eC OCenS SRnmrnaeiere 15 6.5 8,180 4.0 
Sas GeuigeeN Ener yet arc) Sctcrel ale cele cistole ti thale aimelersialgct cleld eisishs, ais p:6\ 228 100.0 202,064 100.0 


TABLE 2._AMOUNT OF WAGE INCREASE OCCURRING IN 1957 RESULTING FROM 
1389 AGREEMENTS NEGOTIATED IN 1956 AND 205 AGREEMENTS NEGOTIATED 
JAN. 1—JUNE 30, 1957 


Agreements Negotiated| Agreements for One /greomente Of OE © | Total of Agreements 
: in 1956 Providing an Year or Less than One year (Negoti-|providing Increase in 
Amount in Cents per |" Tnerease in 1957 Negotiated in 1957 ated in 1957) Providing 1957 
Hour an Increase in 1957 
Agreements | Workers |Agreements | Workers | Agreements] Workers | Agreements| Workers 
1 498 eee as 32 31,291 4 1,057 2 1,443 38 33,791 
5— 9.9 83 105, 419 43 52,114 34 26,978 160 184,511 
10—14.9 16 18, 893 28 50,779 39 24,503 83 94,175 
15—19.9 8 5, 405 15 10,607 18 13,019 41 29,031 
BO ain. 5 deci: ctestlte » anaala cn. ofl hauk = Ae eRete rete ey Olean 6 4,381 15 5,841 21 10,222 
Yotals ..2%0veu: 139 161,008 96 118,938 108* 71,784 343 351,730 


* One agreement of more than one year (negotiated in 1957) gave no increase in 1957. 


TABLE 3.-AMOUNT OF WAGE INCREASE 


IN AGREEMENTS OF MORE THAN ONE 


YEAR’S DURATION, JAN. 1, 1957—JUNE 30, 1957 


Amount in Cents per Hour First Year 
Amount in Cents Per 
Hour Subsequent Years 1—4.9 5—9.9 10—14.9 15—19.9 20+- Totals 
Agts.| Wkrs. | Agts.| Wkrs. | Agts.| Wkrs. | Agts.| Wkrs. | Agts.| Wkrs. | Agts.| Wkrs. 
Nil. 1 72 8] 5,834 10 | 3,954 4 297 3 623 26 | 10,780 
[ee rE eA no Sorell amb 450 11 | 6,812 4] 2,806 2) 1,812 it 48 18 | 11,478 
5—9.9 Ly, 137i 15 | 14,332 10 | 2,707 2) 5,493 2 owed 30 | 26,674 
1094.9)... t. EER os eat eae te eal ee tern | 13 | 13,481 6 | 2,650 1 75 20 | 16,156 
1B19:29 |. coe ws <ttae eleetnen: Sulewes oie ae all ee 2} 1,605 Al 225 7) 2,161 10 3,991 
1 Se ere ers SG Sa ME omc hes te ges kote lloe on oe 3 | 2,542 1 163 4 2,705 
"Fotals: ..casne cer 2 1,443 34 | 26,978 39 | 24,503 18 | 13,019 atk 5, 841 108 71,784 


Taking the three categories of agree- 
ments together (Table 2), it will be seen 
that a predominant group receive 5 to 10 
cents per hour during 1957 with substantial 
numbers receiving 10 to 15 cents per hour 
and a significdnt minority receiving more 
than 15 cents. Comparing the present study 
with the study of 1956 (L.G., March, p. 
337), 1t appears that negotiations this year 
have tended to result in somewhat higher 
immediate increases tham was the case last 
year. This year’s study shows a higher 
proportion of the workers receiving more 
than 10 cents an hour than did last year’s 
study. 


Changes in Fringe Items 


Changes in non-wage items formed an 
important part of the settlements reached 
in the first half of 1957. Emphasis among 
the changes appears to be in the area of 
vacations and paid statutory holidays; the 
frequency with which changes in these items 
appeared is indicated in Table 4. 
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TABLE 4.—CHANGES IN FRINGE BENE- 
FITS IN 228 AGREEMENTS NEGOTIATED 
DURING PERIOD JAN. 1—JUNE 30, 1957 


Changes in Provisions Agreements| Workers 
Cost of Living Bonus 
Introduced). tscaw-aa tank eae 2 8, 626 
Maintained 2... ni uence mote 10 6,728 
Dropped. nsec tanstaton ene 2 3,940 
Paid Statutory Holidays 
Increase in number.......... 23 18, 296 
Vacations 
Increase in length of vacation 32 17,451 
Reduction in service require- 
ments for vacation......... 44 28,024 
Pension Plans 
Introduced’ nae ete 8 12,195 
Revised .j.3. cee eee 8 (eplayl 
Health and Welfare Plans 
Antroduced: casas se ene 15 6,493 
Revised satan eteantaceeies 24 17,169 
No Provision for Change in 
Fringe Benefits.............. 116 129, 302 


An interesting relationship (not shown in 
the table) is between the changes listed and 
the wage increases granted during the six- 
month period. Examination of the settle- 
ments shows that settlements in the higher 
wage increase groups more often contain 
changes in fringe benefits than those provid- 
ing lower wage changes. For example, only 


six agreements giving wage increases of less 
than 10 cents an hour over the life of the 
agreement were listed as changing the 
length of vacation; but 23 agreements 
(covering more than 12,000 workers) gave 
more than 10 cents an hour and also changed 
vacations. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Under the Collective Agreement Act, 
Quebec, Orders in Council during July, 
August and September made binding a 
number of changes in wage rates, hours, 
overtime and paid holidays. In addition, 
the agreement covering taxicab operations 
in Montreal was rescinded. 

Changes noted in recent agreements 
extended under the Act included a reduc- 
tion in wage rates during winter months 
im one construction agreement to ease 
seasonal unemployment; measures towards 
regulating working conditions and wage 
rates in the structural iron industry, the 
elevator construction industry, and the 
steam generator, boiler construction and 
erection industry in the province; and a 
reduction in the number of specified holi- 
days by the deletion of certain religious 
holidays. 

In the construction industry, agreements 
governing 12 regions other than Montreal 
were revised by the establishment of one 
common rate for structural iron erectors 
and welders in the structural iron industry. 
Minimum rates in the various regions were 
inereased by from 10 to 25 cents per hour, 
making the new rates for structural iron 
erectors and journeymen welders $2.15 per 
hour until March 31, 1958. A deferred 
imerease of 15 cents per hour will become 
effective April 1, 1958. (The above rates 
are now the same as those paid in the 
Montreal region.) In addition, new provi- 
sions governing the construction of gal- 
vanized steel structure transmission lines, 
terminal stations and sub-stations establish 
until March 31, 1958, minimum rates for 
the following classifications: climber “A” 
$1.75 per hour, climber “B” $1.55, ground- 
man $1.30. On April 1, 1958, these rates 
will be increased by 10 cents per hour. 

Also in the construction industry, agree- 
ments covering 10 regions were amended for 
the purpose of regulating working condi- 
tions in the elevator construction industry. 
‘In the Montreal region, minimum rates 
for mechanics were increased from $2.41 to 
$2.46 per hour, helpers from $1.69 to $1.72. 


In the Quebec region, minimum rates for 
mechanics were increased from $1.89 to 
$2.06 per hour, helpers from $1.32 to $1.44. 
Also in the same region new provisions 
include three paid holidays in 1957, to be 
increased to six in 1958. Other provisions 
in the Quebec agreement govern hours (40 
per week), vacation with pay, overtime, 
etc. for this trade. In the Hull region, 
minimum rates for elevator mechanics were 
increased from $2 to $2.16 per hour, helpers 
from $1.40 to $1.50. The above scale of 
minimum rates has been incorporated into 
agreements’ governing eight other regions 
throughout the province as special provi- 
sions relating to the installation of elevators. 

Again in the construction industry, 
agreements governing 11 regions other than 
Montreal pertaining to the construction of 
steam generators, boilers and tanks were 
amended by increasing the wage rates of 
boilermakers, erectors and steam generator 
mechanics from $2 per hour to $2.10. A 
deferred increase of 10 cents per hour will 
be effective April 1, 1958. 

In the construction industry in the 
counties of Drummond, Arthabaska and 
Nicolet, minimum wage rates were increased 
by from 5 to 10 cents per hour and new 
rates in Zone I now range from $1.10 per 
hour for labourers and common workers 
to $1.55 for pipe mechanics and steamfitters, 
journeymen electricians (during and after 
second year) and carpenters, $1.65 for block 
layers, $1.75 for bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers. To ease seasonal unemploy- 
ment, wage rates will be reduced by 5 cents 
per hour during January, February and 
March. Weekly hours were unchanged at 
48. However, work on Saturday morning is 
now eliminated except where necessary to 
make up a 48-hour week. The number of 
specified holidays is now reduced from ten 
to six. 

In the construction industry in Terre- 
bonne county, minimum wage rates were 
increased by 10 cents per hour. New rates 
now range from $1.10 per hour for common 
labourers to $1.40 for painters (brush and 
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spray), $1.50 for electricians, $1.60 for 
plumbers, $1.65 for carpenters and $1.75 
for bricklayers. 

In Labelle county, wage rates of only 13 
out of approximately 65 classifications were 
increased by from 5 to 10 cents per hour. 

Deferred increases of 10 cents per hour 
in Terrebonne county and 5 to 10 cents 
per hour in Labelle county will become 
effective April 1, 1958. The number of 
holidays for which double time is paid, if 
worked, is reduced by the deletion of 
three religious holidays. 

In the construction industry at Hull, a 
new agreement provided wage increases of 
10 cents per hour for three classifications 
of Zone II only. In the same zone, weekly 
hours are now reduced from 55 to 50. In 
Zone I, wage rates were unchanged and 
weekly hours remain at 44 for skilled 
workers, 50 for common workers. The 
number of holidays which shall be paid 
for at double time, if required to work in 
urgent cases, was reduced by the deletion of 
four religious holidays. 

In the metal trades industry at Quebec, 
minimum rates were increased by from 8 
to 13 cents per hour. Wage rates in Zone I 
now range from 73 cents per hour for 
assemblers and machine operators during 
the first six months to $1.07 for labourers, 
$1.41 for blacksmiths, cutters and machine 
shop joiners, $1.46 for temperers, pipe 
mechanics, boilermakers, fitter mechanics, 
marine mechanics and sheet metal mechan- 
ics, $1.51 for general machinists and welders 
and $1.71 for toolmakers. A deferred 
increase of 8 cents per hour will become 
effective July 10, 1958. Paid holidays were 
increased from 4 to 5. One additional paid 
holiday is to be added in 1958. 

In longshore work (ocean navigation) at 
Montreal, minimum wage rates for long- 
shoremen, shipliners and checkers and 
coopers were increased by from 9 to 134 
cents per hour. The general longshore rate 
for day work is now $1.97 per hour. 
Employer contributions towards pension, 


welfare and vacation benefits were increased 
from 17 to 20 cents per man-hour worked. 
Other jprovisions include increased rates 
of premium pay for hazardous work. 

In longshore work .(ocean navigation) at 
Quebec, minimum hourly rates for long- 
shoremen and checkers and coopers were 
increased by from 9 to 134 cents per hour, 
making the new rates $1.87 and $1.74, 
respectively. Increased employer contribu- 
tions towards pension, welfare and vacation 
benefits are the same as in the Montreal 
agreement. Other provisions include in- 
creased premium pay for hazardous work. 

In the building materials industry (marble 
section) in the province, minimum wage 
rates were increased by 8 cents per hour in 
Zone I, by 10 cents per hour in Zone II. 
New wage rates now range from $1.22 for 
helpers and labourers to $1.96 for hand 
cutters. Deferred increases similar to those 
shown above will become effective April 1, 
1958. Other new provisions reduced the 
number of specified holidays from 11 to 7, 
as well as revising the territorial jurisdic- 
tion of Zone I. In the artificial stone, 
cement block and cement pipe sections of 
the same agreement, minimum wage rates 
were increased by from 10 to 15 cents per 
hour. New rates in the artificial stone 
industry now range from $1.05 per hour for 
helpers and-labourers to $1.65 for modellers; 
in the cement block and cement pipe indus- 
tries wage rates are now $1.10 per hour for 
all categories and trades in Zone I, 95 cents 
in Zone II. Weekly hours were unchanged. 

In the cartage industry at Quebec, 
minimum wage rates were increased by 10 
cents per hour and new rates now range 
from 90 cents per hour for helpers and 
labourers to 95 cents for truck drivers, $1 
per hour for float drivers. Weekly rates 
for truck drivers were increased by $5 to 
$45 per week. Weekly hours were unchanged 
at 54. Time and one-half is now paid for 
work in excess of 10 hours in one day 
instead of 12 as previously. Specified paid 
holidays were increased from three to four. 


For “Industrial Standards Acts” turn to page 1363 


About 61 per cent of the wage settlements made in the United States during the 
first nine months of 1957 provided increases of 10 cents or more an hour, according to 
a survey conducted by the Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. This is an appreciable 
merease over the same period of 1956, when settlements of that order were provided 
in only 58 per cent of the agreements reached, 

This gain occurred entirely in the contracts which granted increases ranging from 
4 to 12 cents, the settlements providing less than 4 cents increase being actually a little 


more numerous than in 1956. 


The largest increases generally were in the construction industry, where three quarters 
of the settlements gave increases of 13 cents or more an hour. If this industry were left 
out of account, the increases granted this year would be about the same as those last 


year. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Labour Legislation in Alberta, 1957 


Alberta Labour Act amended; new section added providing for equal pay 
for equal work. Mothers’, widows’, disabled persons’ allowances raised 


At the 1957 session of the Alberta Legis- 
lature, which opened on February 14 and 
closed on April 11, the Alberta Labour Act 
was amended for the third time, after a 
conference had been held. An important 
change was the addition of a new section 
providing for equal pay for equal work. 

Increases were provided for in allowances 
payable to needy mothers, widows and to 
disabled persons. 


Alberta Labour Act 


The Alberta Labour Act, the province’s 
labour code, which deals with hours of work, 
minimum wages, labour welfare, industrial 
standards and labour relations, was amended 
and a new section added providing for 
equal pay for equal work. The amendments 
followed a conference in the summer of 
1956 of representatives of organized labour, 
employers’ organizations, the public and 
government officials, the usual procedure 
for a revision of the Act. 


Equal Pay 


With the enactment of the new Part VI, 
“Equal Pay”, which came into effect on 
July 1, Alberta became the sixth province 
to provide for equal pay for equal work. 
Under this section, an employer is forbidden 
to employ a female employee at any lesser 
rate of pay than that at which he employs 
a male employee for identical or substan- 
tially identical work. The Alberta legisla- 
tion follows the wording of the federal and 
Manitoba Acts in using the phrase “iden- 
tical or substantially identical work”. 

A difference in rates of pay based on any 
factor other than sex is permissible, how- 
ever, “if the factor on which the difference 
is based would normally justify such a 
difference”. An employer and employees 
bound by a collective agreement in force 
on July 1, 1957, are exempted from the 
application of the legislation for the dura- 
tion of the agreement or one year, which- 
ever is shorter. 

The provisions regarding equal pay are 
to be administered by the Board of Indus- 
trial Relations. A complaint regarding equal 


pay is to be made in writing to the 
Chairman, who will direct an inspector to 
make an investigation. Where the inspector 
is unable to arrange a settlement, the com- 
plaint is to be referred to the Board. The 
Board is required to call the interested 
parties before it for a hearing. After com- 
pleting its inquiry and determining the 
merits of the complaint, it may issue to 
the parties directly affected “whatever 
direction it deems necessary” and such 
direction must be complied with. 

For contravening the equal pay provi- 
sions, the employer is subject to a fine of 
up to $100 or, if a corporation, up to $500 
and, in addition, is made liable for the 
payment of whatever additional remunera- 
tion the employee would have received if 
the employer had complied with the Act. 
The wages which the employee may recover 
may not, however, apply to any earlier 
period than the six months preceding the 
initiation of the prosecution or the date 
of termination of her services, whichever 
occurs first. Recovery of wages by the 
employee through a civil action is provided 
for, but where a complaint has been made 
no action may be commenced. 


Employment of Children 


With respect to employment of children, 
the Act continues to prohibit the employ- 
ment of a child under 15 in any work in or 
about a factory, shop or office building and, 
except with the written consent of the 
parent or guardian, (a new requirement 
added this year) and the approval of the 
Board, in any other employment. Some 
relaxation of these restrictions was pro- 
vided for through the power given to the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to make 
regulations allowing the employment of 
children under 15 in specific “safe” occupa- 
tions, subject to the protection afforded by 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 
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the Child Welfare Act. Regulations made 
under this section are summarized on page 
1359 of this issue. 

Authority was also given for controlling 
employment of young persons above the 
age of 15 by providing that the employment 
of young people from 15 to 18 years of 
age under conditions considered “likely to 
be injurious to life, limbs, health, education 
or morals” may now be prohibited by 
regulation. 


Weekly Rest 


The weekly rest provisions were amended 
to ensure that an employee is given a day 
off “immediately following each period of 
not more than six consecutive days of 
work”. The former wording requiring an 
employer to grant a day of rest “in each 
period of seven consecutive days” would 
have allowed the employer to give an 
employee the first day of one week and 
last day of the following week, thus requir- 
ing an employee to work twelve days 
without a day off. 


Holidays with Pay 


The holiday with pay provisions were 
amended to refer to “vacations with pay” 
so as to avoid confusion with statutory 
holidays. Reference is now made to vaca- 
tion-with-pay stamps or other credits, so 
that the Board could provide that credits 
may be placed in books by a meter machine. 

The amendment makes it an offence to 
neglect to place credits in the vacation- 
with-pay book and to neglect to pay a 
sum in leu of a vacation with pay. Pre- 
viously, failure to grant an employee a 
vacation with pay was the only offence 
specified under this section. 

Where an employer is convicted of an 
offence under the vacation-with-pay provi- 
sions the magistrate is now authorized to 
order the employer to pay the employee 
an amount equivalent to the vacation with 
pay credits to which he is entitled. As 
before, he may also order the employer to 
grant the vacation with pay or, where 
the employment has ended, order the em- 
ployer to pay to the employee or to the 
court the money to which the employee 
is entitled in lieu of a vacation with pay. A 
prosecution for an offence under the vaca- 
tion-with-pay provisions is now limited to 
one year from the date on which the alleged 
offence occurred. The employee is given 
the power of distress upon the goods of 
the employer in order to recover money 
owing him for a vacation with pay. 


Industrial Standards 


With respect to industrial standards, an 
amendment provides that a schedule may 
establish the maximum number of hours 
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which may be worked in a day but may no 
longer state the hours within which work 
may be performed. It was further provided 
that wage rates fixed by a schedule must 
not be for lesser amounts than are provided 
in Part VI, the equal pay section of the 
Act. 


Labour Relations 


A number of changes were made in Part 
V, which deals with labour relations. 
Provision was made for the appointment 
of a vice-chairman of the Board of Indus- 
trial Relations to act during absence of the 
chairman. The expression “board of arbit- 
ration” was changed to “conciliation board,” 
the term in general use in the federal and 
provincial Acts. 

The definition of “trade union” was 
changed to provide that a trade union for 
the purposes of the Act must have estab- 
lished itself as a properly organized body. 
It must now be an _ organization of 
employees formed for the purpose of regu- 
lating relations between employers and 
employees “which has a written constitu- 
tion, rules or by-laws setting forth its 
objects and purposes and defining the 
conditions under which persons may be 
admitted as members thereof and continue 
in such membership”. 

With respect to application for certifica- 
tion, an amendment recognizes the situation 
where the term of an agreement is not in 
even years, for example, an agreement 
covering a period of 18 months. In such 
case, application may be made during the 
last two months of the agreement. 

Several changes were made with respect 
to the constitution and procedure of a 
conciliation board. The residence qualifica- 
tion for membership on a board was 
reduced from three years in the province 
to one year. The Act was amended to state 
clearly that the duties of a board are 
“to make full inquiry between the parties 
in relation to the matters referred to it”. 
The provisions permitting a board to sit 
and give a decision in the absence of one 
member were removed. It was also pro- 
vided that an award of a conciliation board 
may be retroactive to the date of appoint- 
ment of a conciliation commissioner, rather 
than to the date of application for such an 
appointment, thus providing for cases in 
which conciliation commissioner 1s 
appointed on the initiative of the Minister. 
The Legislature also added to the provision 
declaring that an award is not enforceable 
by a court the words, “unless both parties 
to the dispute have accepted the award”. 

Under the Act, an application for the 
suspension of the certification: of a bargain- 
ing agent may be made only after 10 


months have elapsed following certification. 
A further limitation was added providing 
that the application may not be made 
during a legal strike or lockout without 
the Board’s consent. 

The provisions for referring a strike or 
lockout to a judge of the Supreme Court 
for an adjudication as to its legality or 
illegality were repealed. 


Miscellaneous 


The Act limits hours of work to 8 and 48 
but permits exceptions in cases of accident 
or urgent necessity. In such cases the 
employer was formerly required to send a 
monthly report as to every day on which 
the limit was exceeded. As amended, the 
employer need not send a report respecting 
each day on which the limit is exceeded but 
only the extent to which the limit is 
exceeded during the month. 

The section which requires an employer 
to notify his employees of their working 
hours was amended to make it clear that 
24 ‘hours’ notice of a change of shift is not 
necessary in the case of accident, urgent 
work done to machinery or in unpreyvent- 
able circumstances. 

The definition of “overtime” was extended 
to iunclude hours worked in excess of the 
hours fixed by a shift schedule of work in 
a continuous operation approved by the 
Board as well as time worked after nine 
hours in a day and 48 in a week. 

A new requirement in the Act is that 
every employer who employs 11 or more 
employees must give to each employee a 
written statement for each pay period, 
showing hours worked, wages at a straight- 
time rate, wages at an overtime rate, any 
bonus or living allowance paid, deductions 
and the purpose for which each deduction 
was made. The employer with fewer than 
11 employees must furnish such a statement 
upon request. Upon request, the employer 
must give an employee a detailed break- 
down of his earnings. Under the former 
provisions an employer was obliged to 
furnish pay statements only upon request. 

Employers under the Act were previously 
exempted from keeping any records with 
respect to supervisory, managerial and con- 
fidential employees. The amendment now 
requires them to maintain the same records 
for such employees as for other workers, 
except for records of hours worked. Other 
particulars are required for vacation with 
pay purposes. 

The Act requires an employer to keep a 
record of certain particulars regarding 
employees at each place of business or at 
his principal place of business in the 
-Province. An amendment permits the 


employer to keep the required records, with 
the consent of the Board, partly at his 
principal place of business and partly at 
the place of business where the employee 
works. 


With regard to inspection, the Act now 
specifically authorizes an inspector to 
require an employer to produce for inspec- 
tion any books, records, payrolls, contracts 
of employment and any other employment 
records. 

Amendments were made to the Gas Pro- 
tection Act, passed in 1955 to provide for 
regulation of the manufacture, sale, instal- 
lation and use of gas equipment for con- 
sumer use (L.G. 1955, p. 1402). The 
amendments widen somewhat the scope of 
the Act by re-defining “gas installation” 
to include “equipment in trailers and 
vehicles and mobile buildings”. 

New powers were given by the amend- 
ment to an inspector to require a person to 
disconnect the gas supply if he finds a 
gas installation to be dangerous to life and 
property. The supply may not be recon- 
nected until the inspector grants authority 
to do so. 


Social Legislation 


The Mothers’ Allowance Act was amended 
to extend the coverage of the Act to an 
otherwise eligible woman whose husband 
has been confined to a tuberculosis hospital 
for a continuous period of at least one 
month. 


The amendment also authorizes an in- 
crease in the additional allowance payable 
under the Act from a maximum of $10 to 
a maximum of $30. The additional allow- 
ance is a special bonus paid entirely by 
the provincial government, whereas the 
cost of the basic allowance is shared between 
the province and the municipality. 


Allowances to the Disabled 


In view of the increase from $40 a month 
to $46 voted at the last session of Parla- 
ment in the allowances towards which the 
federal Government will contribute under 
the joint federal-provincial plan to disabled 
persons, the Alberta Disabled Persons’ Pen- 
sion Act was amended to authorize the 
province to provide for the increase. 

By a further amendment, the means 
test (a maximum income of $720 a year 
including the pension for a single person; 
$1,200 if married) is no longer specified in 
the Act but will be fixed by regulation of 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


Widows’ Pensions 


The Widows’ Pensions Act was amended 
to increase the pension from $40 to $46, 
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thus bringing it into line with allowances 
payable to the aged, the blind and the 
disabled under the joint federal-provincial 
schemes. 

A widows’ pension, which is paid by the 
provincial government to needy widows, 
was, like the mothers’ allowance, extended 


to a woman whose husband has been in a 
sanitorium for tuberculosis for a continuous 
period of one month or longer. 

The means test (at present an income of 
$720 or less a year including the pension) 
will be prescribed by regulation instead of 
being specified in the Act. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour . 


Quebec appeal court unanimously refuses prohibition order against the 
Labour Relations Board. Ontario court rules that necessary conditions 
for representation action were not fulfilled in a suit for damages 


By a unanimous decision of seven judges 
the Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench (in 
appeal) held that a writ of prohibition was 
not applicable since the Labour Relations 
Board had not exceeded its jurisdiction. 
The Court found that the Board’s pro- 
cedural regulation By-law No. 1 does not 
restrict the essential powers conferred on 
the Board by the Labour’ Relations Act. 


In an action for damages against a union 
employee, the Ontario High Court ruled 
that additional representatives of the union 
could be appointed if the union had a 
trust fund and if the circumstances war- 
ranted the plaintiff resorting to that fund 
in satisfaction of his claim. 


Quebec Court of Queen's Bench... 
. rejects company request for writ of prohibition 
against Labour Board’s decision on certification 


On August 1, 1957, the Quebec Court of 
Queen’s Bench (in appeal) ruled that the 
Quebec Labour Relations Board did not 
exceed its jurisdiction when it granted cer- 
tification to a union and particularly by 
accepting a request for certification before 
the three months’ period had elapsed since 
the Board rejected the first request for 
certification. 

The decision of the Court confirmed the 
ruling of the Superior Court which rejected 
the company’s request for a writ of pro- 
hibition against the Labour Relations 
Board’s decision granting certification to a 
union. The circumstances of the dispute, 
as related in the reasons for judgment, 
were as follows. 

On July 28, 1955, le Syndicat catholique 
des employés du transport interurbain filed 
with the Labour Relations Board an appli- 
cation for certification as a bargaining 
agent for the employees of Transport Bois- 
chatel Limitée. The company contested 
this request on the ground that it was not 
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made in good faith and that the union did 
not represent the majority of the em- 
ployees. The Board investigated these 
allegations and on September 14, 1955, 
refused the certification and declared that 
the union was not a bona fide association 
within the terms of the Labour Relations 
Act. 


On December 9, 1955 (five days before the 
three months’ time limit had elapsed), 
another request for certification was filed 
with the Board by [Association des em- 
ployés du Transport Boischatel. The com- 
pany contested this request, claiming that 
l Association was not a bona fide association 
because it was in reality the same group as 
le Syndicat catholhque des employés du 
transport interurbain, which had been re- 
fused certification less than three months 
prior to the making of the application by 
V’Association, and thus contravened the 
provisions of Article 12 of the Board’s by- 
law No. 1, which reads: 

When a petition for the recognition of 
an association has been rejected by the 
Board, the latter will not accept a second 
petition from the same petitioner regarding 
the same pereoining body, or from a similar 
body of employees regarding the same em- 
ployer within a period of three months 
following the date of the decision that 
rejected the petition, except when the 
Board deems that the first petition for 
recognition has been rejected as a _ result 
of a technical error. 


The company claimed also that [lAsso- 
ciatton did not represent the majority of 
the employees. : 

This time, however, after investigating 
the matter, the Board, by its decision ren- 
dered on January 26, 1956, certified l’Asso- 
ciation as a bargaining agent for the 
employees of the company. The decision 
stressed the bona fide and representative 
character of [Association and made refer- 
ence to the terms of the Labour Relations 


Act and By-Law No. 1; the latter contain- 
ing Article 12 (quoted above) was adopted 
by the Board in pursuance of Section 38 
of the Labour Relations Act, which reads 
in part as follows: 


The Board may make regulations to 
govern the exercise of its powers, its inter- 
nal management, the duties of its staff, the 
conducting of its sittings, the procedure at 
its investigations, the form of reports which 
must be made to it and generally, the 
carrying out of this act. 


The company contested the decision of 
the Board by applying for a writ of pro- 
hibition on the ground that the Board in 
certifying [Association exceeded its juris- 
diction. —The Board opposed that demand 
by means of inscription in law and by 
invoking Section 41A of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act, which provides that the “deci- 
sions of the Board shall be without appeal 
and cannot be revived by the courts; no 
writ of quo warranto, of mandamus, of 
certiorari, of prohibition or injunction may 
be issued against the Board or against any 
of its members acting in their official 
capacity; and that the provisions of Article 
50 of the Code of Civil Procedure shall not 
apply to the Board, or to its members 
acting in their official capacity”. 

It was on the basis of this Article 41A 
that the judge of the Superior Court, on 
June 29, 1956, accepted the inscription in 
law and rejected the company’s request for 
a writ of prohibition. ; 

The decision of the Superior Court was 
appealed by the company, who contended 
that the Board had no jurisdiction to grant 
certification; By-law No. 1 issued by the 
Board provides that when a petition for the 
recognition has been rejected by the Board, 
the latter will not accept a second petition 
within a period of three months following 
the date of the decision that rejected the 
petition; U’Association was not constituted 
legally, its constitution was never authorized 
according to the provisions of the Profes- 
sional Syndicates Act or other provincial 
Jaws applicable in this case; [Association 
has no legal existence and is identical with 
le Syndicat catholique des employés du 
transport interurbain whose request had 
‘been rejected; since the hearing before the 
Board le Syndicat acted for l’Association. 
Considering these facts the company 
claimed that the Board had no jurisdiction 
io grant certification to [Association des 
employés du Transport Boischatel and by 
granting such recognition the Board 
exceeded its jurisdiction; this decision 
was ultra vires of the powers .of the Board 
and thus null and without effect and more- 
over it was as yet not executed. In con- 
clusion the company asked for a writ of 


prohibition and requested the ‘Court to 
declare the decision of the Board as illegal, 
nul and without effect and to revoke the 
certificate of recognition issued by the 
Board for the benefit of [Association des 
employés du Transport Bovschatel. 


The Court of Appeal confirmed the ruling 
of the Superior Court in rejecting the 
company’s demand for a writ of prohibition 
against the Board’s decision; however, this 
decision was based on different ground. 
The decision of the Superior Court was 
based on Section 41A of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act, which says that the decisions of 
the Board cannot be revised by the courts, 
and that no writ of quo warranto, of 
mandamus, of certiorari, of prohibition or 
injunction may be issued against the Board’s 
decision. 

The Court of Appeal did not find it 
necessary to make pronouncement regard- 
ing the scope of Section 41A and to con- 
sider this provision as a basis for its ruling, 
because, in the opinion of the Court, the 
Board did not exceed its jurisdiction when 
granting the contested certification. Article 
1003 of the Code of Civil Procedure pro- 
vides that in cases where there is no appeal, 
a writ of prohibition les whenever a court 
of inferior jurisdiction exceeds its jurisdic- 
tion. The findings of the Court of Appeal 
that the Board did not exceed its jurisdic- 
tion was considered sufficient to reject the 
company’s demand for a writ of prohibition 
without entering into consideration of the 
scope and application of Section 41A of the 
Labour Relations Act. 


All seven judges were unanimous in 
dismissing the company’s appeal. Each 
judge gave separate reasons for decision. 


In the opinion of Mr. Justice Rinfret the 
company, in order to win its appeal, would 
have to convince the court regarding three 
matters: first, that the Board exceeded its 
jurisdiction; second, that the writ of pro- 
hibition is the proper procedure in these 
circumstances; third, that in spite of the 
terms of Section 41A of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act the remedy of a writ of prohibi- 
tion is available. 

To prove the first allegation, that the 
Board exceeded its jurisdiction, the com- 
pany brought forward three arguments. 

The main argument was based on Article 
12 of the Board’s By-law No. 1, which, 
according to the company, forbade the 
Board to consider a new request for certi- 
fication submitted in fact by the same union 
acting directly or through the persons inter- 
posed regarding the same unit before the 
expiration of the expressly imposed waiting 
period provided by the by-law in question. 
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In addition the company maintained that 
the Board could only recognize as a bar- 
gaining agent a bona fide union and that 
l’Association was not bona fide. 

Finally, the company maintained that the 
Board could not issue a certificate in favour 
of [Association considering that l’Asso- 
ciation did not represent legally the 
majority of the employees comprising the 
bargaining unit. 

In issuing the certificate of recognition 
in favour of JUAssociation, the Board, 
according to the company, obviously 
exceeded its jurisdiction. 

Commenting on these arguments, Mr. 
Justice Rinfret stated that when the first 
request for recognition was made the com- 
pany raised the issue of bona fide and 
representative character of the union, and 
recognized the jurisdiction of the Board 
regarding these two matters. 

When the second request was made the 
company took the same position by claim- 
ing in a letter to the Board dated December 
10, 1955, that l’Association was not a bona 
fide union in the sense of the law and that 
it did not represent the majority of the 
employees. 

Thus for the second time the company 
acknowledged the Board’s jurisdiction to 
decide the bona fide and representative 
character of the union. 

This time, however, by its decision of 
January 26, 1956, the Board rejected the 
company’s allegations and recognized 
l'Association as a bargaining agent. 

In Mr. Justice Rinfret’s opinion, the dis- 
posal of these two issues, good faith and 
majority, is the very essence of the 
authority conferred on the Board by the 
statute which created it. 


He did not consider it necessary to 
decide whether the Board’s decision was 
right or wrong, only whether the Board 
had competence to render the decision. 
Even if the Board made a mistake this 
would not deprive the Board of its 
jurisdiction. 

The company further claimed that the 
request of l’Association, whose name was 
only a disguise for le Syndicat, was in 
reality a second and new request, presented 
by the same union, regarding the same 
bargaining unit and that this request should 
not be presented before the expiry of the 
required three months provided by Article 
12 of By-law No. 1. The request was 
actually presented five days before the 
expiration of the waiting period. 

The Board received, continued Mr. 
Justice Rinfret, from the Legislature 
according to Section 388 of the Labour 
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Relations Act, the right to make regula- 
tions to govern the exercise of its powers, 
its internal management, etc. These regu- 
lations issued for the guidance of interested 
parties could not restrain the scope of the 
very powers conferred by the legislator. 
It is only a matter of regulating the 
exercise of these powers, of establishing 
procedure, which the Board has the right 
and power to amend. It would be con- 
founding the power with the exercise of 
the same power if the regulations were 
used to restrict the scope and extent of 
the functions conferred on the Board by 
the legislator. 

There is nothing, Mr. Justice Rinfret 
added, in the decision of January 26, 1956, 
that would disclose the reasoning of the 
Board regarding By-law No. 1. The Board 
indicated only that it had considered the 
terms of the said By-law. 

Did the Board reach the conclusion that 
the identity of the petitioner in the case of 
the second application was the same as in 
the case of the first application? Was the 
Board of the opinion that the first appli- 
cation was rejected because of a technical 
error? There is no indication. 

Did the Board distinguish between the 
acceptance of the request by the Board 
sitting as a tribunal and the receiving of 
the request in the office of the Board? 
Again there is no enlightenment in the 
decision. 

In either case he did not see how it could 
be maintained that the Board had either no 
power to decide these questions, or no 
jurisdiction to decide them one way or 
another. 


The company maintained that the Board 
made an error when deciding, either that 
the first request was rejected on technical 
ground or that the acceptance and the 
receipt of the request are two different 
propositions. The company may be right; 
the Board may be wrong. 

It could happen that both petitioners 
were the same person, that the previous 
request was not rejected because of techni- 
cal error, or that the waiting period of 
three months should be counted from the 
date of the previous decision to the filing 
of the second request; but the Board 
decided otherwise on one of these three 
points, and an error in its decision, if 
there is an error, could not deprive the 
Board of the jurisdiction to render a 
decision on the submitted matter. 

He was therefore of the opinion that the 
Board did not exceed its jurisdiction when 
rendering its decision of January 26, 1956. 
This disposed of the appeal and rendered 
unnecessary, at least in this appeal, the 


discussion of two other arguments submitted 
by the company. Transport Bovrschatel 
Inmitée v. La Commission de Relations 
Ouvriéres de la Province de Quebec (1957) 
RJQ, BR 589. 


Ontario High Court of Justice... 
. .. dismisses application to name representatives 
of union as defendants in action against employee 


On June 14, 1957, the Ontario High Court 
of Justice dismissed an application for a 
representation order to add certain persons 
as representatives of a union as defendants 
in an action for damages. 


The application was made by the plaintiff, 
Smith Transport Ltd., claiming damages 
for negligence arising out of a motor vehicle 
collision between a truck and trailer unit 
owned by the plaintiff and a pick-up truck 
owned by the defendant Baird, the acting 
secretary of Local 247 of the International 
Hod Carriers’, Building and Common 
Labourers’ Union of America. At the time 
of the accident it was alleged he was driving 
the pick-up truck in the course of his 
employment. 

The plaintiff asked (1) for an order 
adding Herbert T. Green and Sven Jenson 
as representatives of the International Hod 
Carriers’, Building and Common Labourers’ 
Union of America (AFL) and (2) for an 
order adding James L. Smith and John 
Brawley as representing Local 247. 

In applying for a representation order 
the plaintiff sought to add representatives 
of the Union as defendants under Rule 75 
and consequently to allow the use of union 
funds in satisfying his claims for damages. 

The Court dismissed both applications, 
invoking the principle established in Barrett 
v. Harris (1921) by Mr. Justice Middleton, 
who said: 

The result, in my opinion, is, that in an 
action to recover damages for tort the Rule 
cannot be invoked unless it is intended to 
be alleged that the unincorporated body is 
possessed of a trust-fund and such circum- 
stances exist as entitle the plaintiff to 
resort to that fund in satisfaction of his 
claim. In such case the trustees may be 


appointed to represent the general member- 
ship in defending the fund. 


This stand: was approved by the Court 
of Appeal in Robinson v. Adams (1925), 
when ‘Chief Justice Latchford said: 


The true principle seems to me to be 
that, where, as in the present case, the 
action is to recover damages for a_ tort, 
and it is not alleged that the wunincor- 
porated body is possessed of a trust-fund 
to which the plaintiff, in the event of suc- 
cess, would have the right to resort (in 
which case the trustees may be appointed 
to represent the members in defending the 
fund), an order of representation should 
not be made. 


Relying on these authorities, the opinion 
of the Court was that before a representa- 
tion order can be made the ‘Court must be 
satisfied, first that the Union has a fund 
coming within the category of a trust fund, 
and second that such circumstances exist 
as entitle the plaintiff to resort to that fund 
in satisfaction of his claim. If these 
requisites are satisfied, the Court then has 
to decide whether the persons put forward 
as defendants properly represent the mem- 
bers of the Union. 


In considering the first requisite, whether 
the union has a fund coming within the 
category of a trust-fund, the Court noted 
that in the case at bar the headquarters of 
the union concerned are in Washington, 
D.C., and the Union has two funds, the 
Death Benefit Fund and the General Fund. 
These funds are made up of charter fees, 
admission charges and a tax of 65 cents 
per month per member. These fees are in 
addition to and distinct from the usual 
dues paid by members of the Union to 
their Locals. (Local 247 has no fund in 
Ontario that could satisfy the plaintiff’s 
claim.) 


In the opinion of the Court, the Death 
Benefit Fund is clearly not available for 
payment of the plaintiff’s claim and the 
question arises whether the General Fund 
comes within the category of a trust fund 
and whether the plaintiff is entitled to 
resort to it in satisfaction of his claim. 


Section 3 of Article 17 of the constitu- 
tion reads as follows: 


All expenses of the International Officers, 
organizers, representatives and employees 
of the general office, including the general 
running expense of the International Union 
incident to the conduct of the business 
affairs of the General Office and all other 
expenses not otherwise provided for shall 
be paid from the General Fund. 


Considering the wording of this section, 
the opinion of the Court was that a judg- 
ment for damages against the Union might 
be properly payable out of the General 
Fund and, considering that the money in 
the General Fund was contributed by the 
members of the Union for a specific pur- 
pose, this fund might come within the 
category of a trust fund as contemplated 
by the authorities. 

Regarding the second requisite, whether 
the circumstances exist that entitle the 
plaintiff to resort to that fund in satisfac- 
tion of his claim, the Court was of the 
opinion that there was not sufficient 
material before the Court to warrant the 
conclusion that the General Fund of the 
International Union was one to which the 
plaintiff could resort if successful in his 
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action. The Court pointed to the fact that 
the alleged tortious act of the defendant 
was alleged to be committed in the course 
of his employment with Local 247, conse- 
quently any judgment obtained by the 
plaintiff should be against the Local 247, 
especially as the said local receives dues 
from its members which cover all its 
expenses, whereas the revenue of the 
International Union comes from admission 
fees and a small tax imposed on the mem- 
bers and apparently is allocated to cover 
the expenses of the International Union. 
To warrant a representation order as far as 
the International Union was concerned the 
plaintiff would have to show that it would 
be reasonable to conclude that the Inter- 
national Union would come to the aid of 
the Local Union and satisfy any judgment 
out of its General Fund. This has not been 
established. 

Afterwards the Court proceeded with the 
question whether the persons put forward 
as defendants properly represent the mem- 
bers of the Union. In this respect the 
Court considered whether Green and Jenson 
were the proper persons to be appointed to 
represent the International Union in the 
case at bar, and whether Smith and Brawley 
would properly represent the Local. 


The Court noted that as the action arose 
out of the alleged act of one of the officers 
of Local 247 therefore the representatives 
of that local should be included and it 
might be that Smith and Brawley would 
properly represent the local. As the plain- 
tiff is seeking payment from the fund of 
the International Union, persons should 
also be appointed to represent the Inter- 
national Union and those selected should be 
persons who have the management of the 
Union and control its funds, such as the 
members of the, executive committee and 
trustees. The jpersons suggested by the 
plaintiff, Green and Jenson, were not mem- 
bers of the international executive and, 


though appointed by the International 
Union, their duties were confined to Ontario. 
Therefore, in the opinion of the Court, 
neither of them was truly representative of 
all the members in the U'S.A. and Canada, 
and they were not the proper persons to 
be appointed to represent the International 
Union in this action. 

The last question dealt with by the 
Court was whether the plaintiff could 
proceed by merely adding representatives of 
the Union in the first instance and proceed 
against the trustees later. The Court 
thought that the cases Barrett v. Harris and 
Robinson v. Adams referred to above 
would indicate that the trustees must be 
made defendants when it is sought to 
recover a judgment against a trust fund. 
If, however, no action could be maintained 
until the Court was satisfied that there was 
such a fund available for payment of the 
plaintiff's judgment, it would seem to 
follow that the persons who should be 
brought before the Court to defend the 
fund should include those who have contro! 
of it and that the proper time to add such 
persons representing the fund would be the 
time when the Court determines that such 
a fund exists. A representation order when 
made should add the representatives and 
trustees; in some cases they may be the 
same persons. 

In conclusion, the Court dismissed~ the 
application to add Green and Jenson as 
representatives of the members of the 
International Union, but without prejudice 
to a fresh application being made on 
further material. If additional evidence 
would warrant such an order it was con- 
ceivable that Smith and Brawley would be 
proper representatives of Local 247, but 
under present circumstances the ruling of 
the Court was that both applications must 
be dismissed. Smith Transport Ltd., v. 
Baird (1957) OWN, No. 30, p. 405. 


Corporation profits and estimated farm cash income for the first half of 1957 were 
both down from the comparable period in 1956; but income received by paid workers 
in the form of wages, salaries and supplementary labour income during the first seven 


months of the year was higher. 


Corporation profits before taxes were estimated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
at $1,497,000,000, a drop of 4.6 per cent from last year’s first-half total of $1,569,000,000. 
Profits after taxes also dropped 4.6 per cent, from $893,000,000 to $852,000,000. 

Canadian farmers received an estimated $1,207,000,000 in the first half of this year, 
down slightly (0.5 per cent) from 1956’s comparable total of $1,213,000,000. 

Income received by paid workers in the January-July period was estimated at 
$8,724,000,000, a climb of 9.1 per cent from the $7,994,000,000 in the first seven months 


of 1956. 
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Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Alberta issues new regulations setting out safety rules for quarry 
operations, legislation permitting after-school employment of children 
aged 12 to 15 years in certain occupations for limited number of hours 


Comprehensive regulations dealing specif- 
ically with many of the hazards of quarry 
operations have been issued in Alberta. 
They require the manager, foremen and 
blaster to be persons who have established 
their technical competence and who ‘hold 
certificates, and they impose an exact sys- 
tem of record keeping in relation to a 
number of matters on which safe practices 
depend. 

Legislation permitting employment in 
certain occupations after school for children 
between 12 and 15 years of age have been 
issued under the Alberta Labour Act. 


Alberta Labour Act 


Regulations governing the employment 
of children under the Alberta Labour Act 
(Alberta Regulations 56-57) were approved 
by O.C. 1805/57 and gazetted September 14. 
They specify certain occupations in which 
children over 12 years of age may be 
employed after school, and limit the num- 
ber of hours that may be worked each day. 

The Act, which prohibits employment of 
children under 15 years of age in factories, 
shops and offices, and in other employment 
without a permit, was revised at the last 
session (see p. 1351) to provide that the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may make 
regulations authorizing the employment of 
children under 15 in specific occupations 
and also prohibiting employment between 
the ages of 15 and 18 in hazardous or 
unsuitable occupations. 

The new regulations specify that a child 
over the full age of 12 may be employed 
in the following occupations: clerk in a 
retail store; delivery boy or girl of small 
wares for a retail store; vendor of news- 
papers and small wares; clerk or messenger 
in an office; express or dispatch messenger ; 
shoe-shiner; water boy on a construction 
project; front-end service boy in a service 
station or garage; gardener and landscaper; 
providing that such employment is not 
likely to be injurious to the life, limbs, 
health, education or morals of the child. 

The period of the employment may not 
exceed three hours in any day on which the 
child is required to attend school or eight 
hours on any other day, and may not 
extend beyond 8 p.m. on any day. 

The parent or guardian of the child is 
required to file with the employer written 
consent for the employment of the child. 


Alberta Quarries Regulation Act 


The regulations under the Alberta Quar- 
ries Regulation Act have been replaced by 
new regulations which give additional 
powers of enforcement to inspectors, require 
quarry officials to hold certificates of 
competency and lay down more particular 
safety and health requirements. The new 
regulations were gazetted on August 15 as 
Regulation 38/57 and replace those which 
have been in effect since supervision of 
working conditions of quarries was institu- 
ted in Alberta in 1950 (L.G. 1950, p. 1699 
and 2085). Except for sand or gravel 
operations, all quarries in the province, 
which include operations for the extraction 
of limestone, shale, building stones and 
bentonite, are covered by the regulations. 

In eight parts, the new regulations lay 
down rules of interpretation, set out the 
powers of inspectors and the duties and 
responsibilities of quarry officials, provide 
for the examination and certification of 
quarry managers, foremen and blasters, lay 
down detailed rules respecting the storage, 
transportation and use of explosives and 
other safety matters, require the keeping 
of plans, report books and records, specify 
the sanitary conveniences and first aid 
facilities to be provided, and provide for 
inspection. They also set a minimum age 
of 16 for any work at a quarry. 


Powers of Inspectors 


Under the new regulations, the powers 
of inspectors are not only broader but are 
also more specifically set out than formerly. 
An inspector may require the manager or 
other quarry official to produce a report 
book or anything else he considers pertinent 
to his investigation and, in the event of 
refusal or. failure to comply with his 
request, may take whatever steps are 
necessary to obtain possession of the 
desired object. An inspector is free to 
enter a quarry at any time and may 
exercise any powers necessary to carry out 
his duties, which include an examination 
into the state and condition of the quarry, 
the method of disposal of water, matters 
relating to the safety of workmen, and the 
manner in which regulations are being 
complied with. 

In the event of an accident or other 
unusual occurrence, the inspector, after 
giving a receipt, may take possession of 
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anything he considers relevant to his inves- 
tigation and may leave it with the local 
detachment of the R.C.M.P., subject to 
access at any reasonable time by a quarry 
official. When no longer required, the 
inspector must return the object to the 
proper official. 

Electrical matters in and about a quarry 
will be inspected by an electrical inspector 
appointed under the Coal Mines Regulation 
Act. The electrical inspector may make 
inquiries respecting the generation, trans- 
formation, distribution or use of electricity 
in or about a quarry and may also make 
an examination to determine whether the 
regulations relating to electrical matters 
are being carried out. In so doing, he 
may exercise any power necessary to carry 
out his duties. 

Both the inspector and the electrical 
inspector are required to send a report to 
the Director of Mines and Minerals im- 
mediately after an inspection, at the same 
time leaving a copy to be posted in a 
conspicious place at the quarry. 


Quarry Officials 


The new regulations, to ensure that every 
quarry operation is under the direction of 
technically competent officials, provides for 
the examination and certification of mana- 
gers, foremen and blasters. This approach 
to the safety problem is the same as in the 
regulations for coal mining in the province, 
and is new so far as the quarries regula- 
tions are concerned, as previously certificates 
were required only for blasters. The re- 
quirement in respect to managers and 
foremen does not become effective until 
November 15, 1957. 

A quarry may not be worked unless there 
is a manager, the regulations providing 
that the owner must appoint himself or 
another person as manager and so notify 
the Director and the district inspector. An 
owner taking part in the technical manage- 
ment of a quarry must hold a quarry mana- 
ger’s certificate under these regulations and 
will be subject to the same responsibilities 
and penalties as other managers. Like 
other managers, he may give orders and 
instructions concerning matters not expressly 
provided for so long as they do not conflict 
with these regulations. 

A manager is responsible for the control, 
management and direction of the quarry. 
With the written permission of the Direc- 
tor, a manager may also act as foreman 
or blaster or both if, in the opinion of the 
inspector, the nature of the operations and 
the size of the operations are of such nature 
that he may properly carry out all his 
duties. No person who is the manager, 
foreman or blaster at one quarry may carry 
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out such duties at another unless he has 
the Director’s approval. However, upon the 
recommendation of the district inspector, 
the Director may approve a foreman acting 
as manager, in which case he will be subject 
to the same responsibilities and liabilities 
as a manager appointed in the usual way. 


Before a quarry may be worked, the 
owner or manager must appoint a foreman. 
The foreman is required to hold either a 
manager’s or foreman’s certificate and will 
exercise general supervision over all work’ 
in the quarry and be responsible for all 
safety precautions. With the permission of 
an inspector, a foreman may temporarily 
act as manager and, if the district inspector 
approves, may also act as blaster in addition 
to his other duties. Every shift, other than 
a repair or maintenance shift, must be 
supervised by a foreman who, before com- 
mencing work, must read and initial the 
previous foreman’s report and the last 


‘report in the blaster’s report book. Except 


when repair or maintenance work is being 
performed, the foreman must inspect the 
workings at least once each shift, after 
which he must enter his findings in the 
Foreman’s Report Book and post a copy 
in a conspicuous place in the quarry. 
Blasters may be appointed by either the 
owner or manager and are required to hold 
a manager’s, foreman’s or blaster’s certi- 
ficate. If the district inspector is notified 
by the owner or manager, the blaster may 
act as foreman in an emergency. 


Unless exempted by the Director, the 
owner or manager is required to appoint a 
surveyor to make surveys and plans of 
the quarry from time to time. The sur- 
veyor must hold a mine surveyor’s certifi- 
cate under the Coal Mines Regulation Act, 
be registered under the Alberta Land Sur- 
veyor’s Act or be a professional engineer 
within the meaning of the Engineering 
Profession Act. A person who has not these 
qualifications may be authorized by the 
Director to act as surveyor for a particular 
quarry. The owner or manager must fur- 
nish the surveyor with all necessary par- 
ticulars and no surveyor may knowingly 
certify an incorrect plan. 


Examinations and Certificates 


To be eligible for a quarry official’s 
certificate a candidate must qualify by 
examination, the regulations prescribing a 
written examination for managers and fore- 
men and an oral examination for blasters. 
An applicant for a certificate must also hold 
a St. John’s First Aid Award or other first 
aid certificate approved by the Director. 
In addition, special qualifications are set 
out for each class of certificate. 


A candidate for examination for a 
manager’s certificate must be at least 25 
years of age and have had at least two 
years’ experience in quarrying operations, 
including six months’ experience as or under 
the supervision of a blaster or be the 
holder of an equivalent certificate under the 
Coal Mines Regulation Act. A candidate 
for examination for a foreman’s certificate 
must be at least 23 years and have had 
at least one year’s experience in quarrying, 
including six months’ experience as or 
under the supervision of a blaster, or be 
the holder of an equivalent certificate, under 
the Coal Mines Regulation Act. 

No person may try the oral examination 
prescribed for blasters unless he is at least 
21 years and has had at least six months’ 
experience in drilling and blasting under the 
supervision of a blaster. 

Notwithstanding the qualifications set 
out above, with the Director’s approval a 
person who has been acting as manager or 
foreman of a quarry for a period of at 
least six months before the jpublication of 
these regulations (August 15) may be 
granted a certificate without examination 
provided he applies within six months of 
the date of publication and pays the 
prescribed fee. If he does not hold the 
required first aid certificate, he must 
qualify for one within the period specified 
by the Director. 

An application for a written examination 
must be sent to the Director and for an 
oral to the district inspector, Every 
application must be on the approved form 
and must be accompanied by evidence as 
to the eandidate’s qualifications, experience, 
sobriety and general good conduct as well 
as by the prescribed fee. 

On examination, a candidate must show 
that he has sufficient knowledge of the 
Quarries Regulation Act and these regula- 
tions as well as of theory and practical 
work. If he is trying for a manager’s 
certificate he must obtain at least 70 ‘per 
cent on each subject and an average of 80 
per cent on the whole examination. A 
candidate for a foreman’s or a_blaster’s 
certificate must make at least 60 per cent 
on each subject and an average of 70 per 
cent. 

After ‘an éxamination, the inspector will 
send the papers and the results of the oral 
examination to the Director, who, upon 
being satisfied that the requirements have 
been met, will issue the certificate applied 
for. 

On the recommendation of an inspector, 
the Director may issue a provisional certif- 
icate without examination to a person who 
has the qualifications prescribed for a 


manager’s or a foreman’s certificate or who 
is the holder of an equivalent certificate 
under the ‘Coal Mines Regulation Act. A 
provisional certificate will be for a period 
of not more than one year from date of 
issue and will be valid only at the quarry 
specified in the certificate. A provisional 
certificate may be cancelled by the Director 
at any time and is also subject to cancel- 
lation if the holder fails to try an examina- 
tion held during the period for which his 
certificate was granted. 


If representations are made to the Minis- 
ter charging a quarry official with incom- 
petence, misconduct, drunkenness or gross 
negligence, he may order an inquiry and 
ask the person to surrender his certificate, 
first informing him of the charges against 
him. If the official does not comply with 
the order, his certificate may be suspended 
or cancelled. 


The inquiry will be conducted by the 
Minister or persons appointed by him. It 
will be public and the accused may ‘attend 
or be represented by his solicitor or agent 
and may also be sworn or examined as a 
witness if he so desires. While conducting 
the inquiry, the Minister or his appointee 
may exercise the powers of a commissioner 
under the Public Inquiries Act. 


If the holder is found guilty of an offence 
under the Act, the Minister may cancel 
or suspend his certificate. If cancellation or 
suspension is ordered, it will apply to a 
higher certificate as well as to the certif- 
icate the person was working under when 
the offence was committed but will not» 
affect ‘a certificate of lower qualification. 
A cancelled or suspended certificate must 
be immediately surrendered to the Muinis- 
ter, who may later renew or restore it under 
such terms as he considers proper. 


The regulations further provide that the 
Director must keep a register of all certifi- 
cates in which all cancellations and sus- 
pensions will be recorded. They also state 
that no person may be employed unless 
he holds the required certificate. 


Plans 


The owner or manager is required to 
keep at the quarry office a plan showing 
among other particulars the workings of 
the quarry, the general direction and 
inclination of the strata, the thickness of 
the bed or strata being worked and any 
portion of the right of way for a pipe line 
within 500 feet of the quarry. Every plan 
must be signed by the owner or manager 
and certified by a surveyor appointed under 
the Coal Mines Regulation Act. At least 
once a year the owner or manager must 
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send an up-to-date plan to the Director or 
district inspector unless exempted by the 
Director. This is a new requirement. 


Explosives 


All drilling and blasting operations in a 
quarry are to be carried out under the 
direct supervision of a qualified blaster 
holding a manager’s, foreman’s or blaster’s 
certificate. 

Before drilling operations begin, the blaster 
must ensure that the drilling can be safely 
carried out, after which he must examine 
every shot hole before it is charged, per- 
sonally couple the shot-firimg cable to the 
means of ignition and see that all persons 
are out of danger before a shot is fired. 
After firing, he must take whatever pre- 
cautions are necessary before allowing work 
to be resumed. 

Before the start of each shift the blaster 
must initial the previous Blaster’s Report 
Book noting whether any dangerous con- 
dition exists. At the end of his shift, he 
must enter a record showing the number 
of holes drilled, charged and blasted, the 
number of detonators used, the kind and 
quantity of explosives taken from the 
magazine, used and returned to storage and 
the number and the location of any charges 
left unfired. 

Specific rules (in greater detail than in 
the previous regulations) are set out for 
the use of explosives, the charging and 
stemming of shot holes, and the firing of 
charges. Rules similar to those previously 
in effect govern the transportation and 
storage of explosives. 

A new provision requires that all explo- 
sives obtained for use at a quarry shall 
be kept in a magazine in charge of a 
magazine-keeper appointed by the manager. 
The magazine-keeper is required to keep 
an account in the Magazine Report Book 
of deliveries and issue of explosives. As 
before, the structure of the magazine must 
be approved by the district inspector. 


Miscellaneous Safety and Health Rules 


Miscellaneous safety provisions similar 
to those previously in effect, but somewhat 
revised, require that electrical equipment 
shall be installed and maintained in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Electrical 
Protection Act; measures satisfactory to an 
inspector shall be taken to prevent the 
inhalation of dust; and no water shall be 
allowed to accumulate except where sub- 
marine quarrying operations are being car- 
ried out with the approval of the Director. 

Machinery used in a quarry is to be 
maintained in a safe operating condition, 
and to ensure this the manager is to appoint 
a competent person who is to inspect the 
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external parts of machinery in actual use 
at least once every 24 hours. A report of 
each such inspection is to be made in the 
Machinery Report Book and signed by the 
person making the inspection. 

Safety ropes and belts are to be made 
available by the owner and used by an 
employee working or climbing on the face 
of the quarry above a safe height from the 
floor or bench level. Hard hats are to be 
worn by every person working in a quarry. 

Several new provisions place obligations 
upon employees. An employee may not 
delegate his work to any other employee 
without the sanction of the foreman or 
blaster. Any person finding a dangerous 
condition in a quarry shall report it to 
the foreman, who is required to take the 
necessary action and enter a report in 
the Foreman’s Report Book. If a person 
receives a personal injury in the quarry 
he is required to report the accident to the 
manager, foreman or blaster, before he 
leaves the quarry, if he is able to do so. 
Every accident is to be recorded in detail 
in the Accident Report Book by the 
manager, foreman or blaster. 

The same provisions as formerly require 
adequate sanitary conveniences and fresh 
drinking water. A new requirement is that 
unless exempted by the Director, an owner 
is to provide a wash house, approved by 
the Director, containing an ablution room 
and a drying room, heated when in use to 
at least 70°. Rules governing the use of 
the wash house may be made by the owner 
or manager, subject to the approval in 
writing of the district inspector. 


A new requirement regarding first aid 
and hospital facilities places an obligation 
on the owner or manager to see that there 
are sufficient first aid supplies at the quarry, 
that on every shift there is at least one 
person’ immediately available who is the 
holder of a St. John’s First Aid Award 
or other first aid certificate satisfactory to 
the Director, and provide a first aid station 
with at least two beds properly furnished 
and suitable for the temporary use of 
injured persons. If, in his opinion, suitable 
hospital and ambulance facilities are avail- 
able in the vicinity, the Director may 
exempt a quarry from the first aid station 
requirement. 

As is common in mining legislation, 
inspection committees appointed by the 
quarry employees from their own number 
are given certain rights of inspection, and 
the quarry management is required to 
make available every facility necessary for 
inspection. To be appointed to an inspec- 
tion committee a person must have had 
at least one year’s experience in quarries. 


A committee may carry out monthly inspec- 
tion of every part of the quarry and may 
accompany an inspector during his inspec- 
tion. Where a serious accident occurs or 
emergency conditions arise, the committee 
may enter the quarry as soon as its mem- 
bers assemble provided it is accompanied 
by the manager, foreman or blaster. A 
report of the regular monthly inspection 
is to be entered in the Inspection Com- 
mittee Report Book and sent to the dis- 
trict inspector. 


The regulations also contain a schedule 
of fees for the required certificates. 


Newfoundland Motor Carrier Act 


The Motor Carrier Regulations, 1957, 
made by the Board of Commissioners of 
Public Utilities under the Motor Carrier 
Act and approved by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council on August 27, 1957, 
were gazetted September 8. They replace 
regulations dated February 26, 1952; March 
25, 1952 and February 28, 1956. 

The regulations apply to persons operat- 
ing a public passenger service except taxis 
and school buses. They set out the pro- 
cedure for making application for a fran- 
chise and certain requirements for those 
to whom a franchise is given. One of these 


requirements is that each motor carrier 
keep in Newfoundland a permanent record 
of the hours of employment of all drivers 
and the vehicles driven by: each during 
such hours. Records are to be open to 
inspection by duly authorized agents of the 
Board. 


Quebec Stationary Enginemen’s Act 


Regulations under the Stationary En- 
ginemen’s Act were amended by two orders, 
O.C. 875 of August 28, gazetted September 
14, and O.C. 980 of September 28, gazetted 
October 5. 


The first order authorized the Board of 
Examiners to determine “the number of 
qualified persons to be on duty in each shift 
of a steam plant, according to the capacity 
of the power plant, the distribution of the 
steam generating units and the degree of 
safety offered by the accessories”. It also 
repealed the provision added to the regula- 
tions in 1950 setting out qualifications for 
acting inspectors. 

The second order changed the year for 
which certificates are issued to enginemen 
from the year ending March 31 to the year 
ending December 31 in each year. Certifi- 
cates are to be renewed before March 31 
each year instead of May 1. 


Industrial Standards Acts in New 


Brunswick, 


During July, August and September, three 
new schedules were made binding and two 
others were amended under Industrial 
Standards Acts. These included two new 
schedules for the barbering industry at 
Oshawa and Pembroke, Ont., and the 
amendment of the schedule for the barber- 
ing industry in Saskatchewan. 

In New Brunswick, a new schedule for 
plumbers at Moncton increased the mini- 
mum wage rate from. $1.60 per hour to 
$1.75 for work during regular working 
periods, $1.70 to $1.87 during special periods. 
Weekly hours were unchanged at 40. 

In Ontario, an amendment to the sched- 
ule for the men’s and boys’ clothing 

industry throughout the province increased 
the minimum wage rates by from 64 to 73 
cents per hour. In the counties of Halton, 


Ontario, Saskatchewan 


Ontario, Peel, Wentworth and York, mini- 
mum wage rates for employees working on 
other than odd pants now range from 78 
cents per hour for binders and bottom 
trimmers to $1.43 for cutters and markers; 
in other parts of the province, from 68 cents 
per hour to $1.25. Wage rates of employees 
engaged in operations on odd pants in the 
counties of Halton, Ontario, etc., now 
range from 674 cents per hour for pant- 
crease felling machine operations to $1.22 
for cutters and markers; in other parts of 
Ontario, from 59 cents per hour to $1.07. 
Weekly hours are now established at 40 
throughout the province (previously 44 in 
parts of Ontario other than the counties 
named above). This amendment also 
provided for reduced overtime rates in the 
case of work on military uniforms for the 
armed services of any country. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of claims for benefit, claimants on “live” file at month-end, 
new beneficiaries all slightly higher in August than in July, benefit 
payments and average weekly benefit slightly lower, statistics* show 


The number of initial and renewal claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit in 
August was 115,287, only a slight increase 
over the 114,107 recorded in July but more 
than 50 per cent higher than the August 
1956 total of 74,992. 

The count of unemployment registers in 
the “live file” on August 30 stood at 208,708 
(146,959 males and 61,749 females), as 
against 205,779 (138,938 males and 66,841 
females) on July 31, 1957. In comparison 
with the same date in 1956, when the total 
was 132,276 (82,717 were males and 49,559 
were females), the current month’s figures 
represent an increase of close to 60 per 
cent. Claimants at August 30 constituted 
5.4 er cent of the estimated insured 
population on August 1, whereas for the 
same date last year this percentage was 3.5. 

The proportion of male claimants at 
August 30 was close to that of July 31 
(about 70 per cent) but somewhat higher 
than at August 31, 1956, when it was 
between 60 and 65 per cent. 

Adjudications on initial and renewal 
claims numbered 115,553 during August, 
and of these, 93,113 or 80 per cent were 
considered “entitled to benefit”. While 
an almost equal volume of initial and 
renewal claims were adjudicated, only 70 
per cent of the initial as against more than 
90 per cent of the renewal were thus 
classified. Initial claims totalling 18,826 
were “not entitled to benefit”; of these, 
11,328 or 60 per cent were cases in which a 
benefit period was not established. Dis- 
qualifications arising from initial, renewal 
and revised claims numbered 17,790, the 
chief reasons being: “voluntarily left em- 
ployment without just cause” 6,141 cases; 
“not capable of and not available for work” 
4,242 cases and “refused offer of work and 
neglected opportunity to work” 1,614 cases. 


*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of book. 
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New beneficiaries during August totalled 
78,252, compared with 71,453 during July 
and 53,182 during August 1956. The month’s 
figure represents about a 10-per-cent 
increase over July, but is almost 50 per 
cent above last August. 


During August benefit payments amounted 
to $13,033,311 in respect of 651,389 weeks, 
a slight decline from the payments recorded 
in July—$13,799,832 and 685,884 weeks. Pay- 
ments during August 1956 amounted to 
$8,170,564 in compensation for 451,725 weeks. 


The average weekly rate of benefit paid 
was $20.01 for August, $20.12 for July and 
$18.09 for August 1956. 


The average weekly number of benefi- 
ciaries was 155,100 for August, 155,800 for 
July and 102,700 for August 1956. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
August show that insurance books or con- 
tribution cards have been issued to 4,448,561 
employees who have made contributions 
to the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1957. 

At August 31, employers registered num- 
bered 295,780, an increase of 1,146 since 
July 31. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During August 1957 there were 4,332 
investigations by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 3,480 were spot checks 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, and the 


general employment situation. 


of postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions, and 78 
were miscellaneous investigations. The re- 
maining 774 were investigations in connec- 
tion with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were commenced in 109 
cases, 53 against employers and 56 against 
claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants making false statements 
or misrepresentations numbered 608.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in August totalled 
$21,367,129.25 compared with $23,070,810.31 
in July and $22,545,506.35 in August 1956. 
Benefit payments in August amounted to 
$13,010,710.45 compared with $13,776,646.25 
in July and $8,152,169.44 in August 1956. 
The balance in the fund on August 31 was 
$870,379,844.64; on July 31 there was a 
balance of $862,023,425.84 and on August 31, 
1956, of $879,064,503.71. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1394, September 6, 1957 


Summary of the facts: The claimant, 
single, 26 years of age, filed an initial 
application for benefit on November 2, 1956, 
stating that she had worked in V........ 
as a clerk typist for an insurance company 
from April 18, 1956, to October 31, 1956, 
when she voluntarily left because she was 
refused permission to leave her work 30 
to 45 minutes early on Friday afternoons 
from November to February so as to be 
able to conform to her religious convictions 
as a Seventh Day Adventist. She stated 
also that she told the employer that she 
was willing to make up the lost time by 
working during her lunch period or overtime 
but that he would not agree to this proposal. 

The employer confirmed the claimant’s 
reason for separation. 

The insurance officer was of the opinion 
that the claimant was not available for 
work on Fridays and Saturdays and he 
disqualified her for those two days of the 
week commencing October 28, 1956 (section 
54 (2) (a) of the Act). 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees, stating that because of her religious 
belief she could not work from sunset cn 
Friday to sunset on Saturday from Novem- 
ber to February. She contended that as 
the five-day working week was standard 
in most offices she should be classed under 
that category and therefore considered 
available for work on the two days in 
question. She added that the loss of time 
on Friday would have amounted to about 
an hour. 


*These do not necessarily relate to the investi- 
gations conducted during this period. 


The board of referees which heard the 
on December 5, 1956, 
unanimously dismissed the appeal but 
granted the claimant leave to appeal to 
the Umpire. The board stated that, while 
it did not consider that the limitations the 
claimant had placed on her employment 
were serious, it did not feel justified in 
reversing the insurance officer’s decision 
inasmuch as a similar case had never been 
before the board. With the permission so 
granted, the claimant appealed to the 
Umpire. 

Conclusions: It would appear to me that 
the disqualification imposed on the claim- 
ant 1s somewhat unrealistic. 

The principle that a claimant should not 
be prejudiced under the Act if he cannot 
accept work on Saturday on account of his 
religious beliefs has been recognized in 
regulation 154, which reads as follows: 

Whenever a person is not unemployed dur- 

ing a week by reason only that he does not 
work on a Sunday and can prove to the 
satisfaction of an insurance officer that his 
religious beliefs are such that he observes 
the Sabbath on Saturday instead of Sunday, 
he shall be unemployed during such week 
provided that Saturday is substituted for 
Sunday in the case of such person for the 
purposes of paragraph (a) of subsection (2) 
of section 57 of the Act. 
Although this section specifically provides 
for the adaptation of the requirement of 
unemployment only to the observance of 
the Sabbath on Saturday, it would be 
meaningless if it did not also allow the 
condition of availability to be met under 
the same circumstances. 

It is relevant to note that a five day 
working week prevails in the claimant’s 
occupation in the city in which she resides 
and the restriction placed on her avail- 
ability for work on Fridays is limited to 30 
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to 45 minutes (18 weeks during the year), 
for which losa of time she was prepared to 
make up by working an extra hour during 
her lunch period or overtime, Moreover, 
she is available for work on Sundays in 
lion of Saturdaya and it is reasonable to 
assume that there are some if not numerous 
employments in a large city like V- 
involving a pattern of work consistent with 
the Hmitations she placed on her avail- 
ability, 

Under the circumstances, it is my firm 
opinion that the claimant is available for 
full time suitable employment in a week 
and the appeal is allowed, 


Decision CUB-1401, September 6, 1957 
(Translation) 


Summary of the facts: The claimant, 
single, 10 years of age, worked as a butter- 
man in a dairy ab L-——— from May 10 
to Oobober 24, 1966, when he was lnid off on 
account of a shortage of work, On October 
20, he filed an initial claim for benefit, 
which waa allowed, 

On November 5, the claimant informed 
the local office that he was taking a course 
at a school in § + Which was not on 
the list of achoola approved by the Com- 
mission, The insurance officer disqualified 
the claimant from receipt of benefit because 
he had not proved that he was available 
for work (Caection 54 (2) (a) of the Act), 

On November 15, the claimant appealed 
to w board of referees, stating that he was 
willing to discontinue the course as soon 
us work waa offered to him in the dairy 
industry; that he had decided to complete 
hia education during the off-season in this 
induatry and that he thought he was as 
much entitled to benefit while following the 
course da While “resting at home” or practis= 
ne sporta 

‘The board of referees heard the case at 
hs ,on December 18, when the claim- 
anh stated that he waa willing to accept 
employment im ‘his trade, which he had 
tried to obtain without suecess because of 
the off-season in the industry, The board 
was of the opinion that the claimant had 
proved that he was available for work inas- 
much aa he stated in writing that he was 
unemployed and willing to discontinue the 
course if suitable employment were offered 
lo him, ‘The board, therefore, unanimously 
ronoinded the clisqualification imposed by 
the insurance officer, 

The Director of Unemployment Insurance 
appealed to the Umpire contending that 
(he olaimant could not personally find 
employment because of the hours of the 
course, Which were from 9 am, to 5 pan, 
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each day exeept Sunday and Thursday 
afternoon, and that the chances of his 
obtaining employment in the dairy industry, 
to which he had limited his availability, 
were practically non-existent in the winter. 
On Webruary 18, the claimant wrote to 
the loeal office at § that he was 
devoting the period of his unemployment 
to study and that he would immediately 
discontinue the course if suitable employ- 
ment were offered to him; that the course 
in dairying consisted of two six-month 
periods, consecutive or otherwise; that it 
would be contrary to good common sense 
to spend these periods inactively “simply 
waiting for employment”; and that it would 
be against the humanitarian spirit of the 
principles of jurisprudence if one were 
obliged to seek work as a bushman or any 
other similar employment without the 
proper training and physical capability. 
(The representative of the interested 
union) in a letter dated February 18, stated 
that his union was advising young men to 
complete their education during their 
“spare time” and that undoubtedly the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, which is a 
humanitarian and social measure, was not 
intended to defeat its good intentions. 


Conclusions: The Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act is certainly not intended to stand 
in the way of a young man who wishes to 
complete his education, Its punpose, how- 
ever, essentially, is to bring help to the 
worker who, on account of circumstances 
beyond his control, has lost his employ- 
ment and is unable to find work. 

Moreover, far from requiring that a 
claimant “remain idle’ at home doing 
nothing while unemployed, the Act implic- 
itly requires that he seek work actively, 
lt is obvious that the extent of the claim- 
ant’s studies did not allow him to comply 
with this requirement. 

It is to be noted that at the end of 
October 1955, he voluntarily left his employ- 
ment as a clerk in a grocery store in order 
to start his course of pasteurizer and butter- 
man at a school in S————. It is there- 
fore logical to assume that contrary to what 
he contends, the pursuit of his studies was 
not dependent on his unemployment. 

Moreover, there is a strong presumption 
that, the claimant having made a substan- 
tint financial outlay in order to pursue his 
studies, he intended to complete them and 
therefore was not available for work for the 
duration of the course, 

Hor these reasons, the appeal is allowed 
and the disqualification imposed by the 
insurance officer is reinstated from the date 
that this decision is communicated to the 
claimant, 


LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during September 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During September the Department of Labour prepared 161 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 188 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

Co) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week. 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in September for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited ........ 1 $ 17,330.00 
Met eM LOCC TION: aseisys,sc0%e a viseeca te 2 + avayenn a egies 98 460,935.00 
NE eee rhs... 3)... cnnomudycuk Meee es 20 224,190.44 
Pe i ORES ty hs ae 3 71,152.95 


wage schedules are thereupon included 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 


The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 


which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during September 


During September the sum of $7,126.28 was collected from six contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by 
the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contracts. This amount has 
been or will be distributed to the 384 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during September 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Camp Gagetown N B: Terminal Construction Division of Henry J Kaiser Co 
Canada Ltd, site improvement & planting; Forbes & Sloat Ltd, site improvement & 
planting. Fredericton N B: Forbes & Sloat Ltd, membrane waterproofing & repairs to 
basement walls, VR3/48. Oromocto N B: Atlas Construction Co, construction of 
housing units & ground services. Quebec Que: The Broadway Paving Co Ltd, *repairs 
to storm sewers & asphalt paving, Villeray Terrace. Deep River Ont: Nipissing 
Electric Supply Co Ltd, installation of fire alarm & street lighting systems, AECL 18/56 
& 20/56. Hamilton Ont: H H Sutton, site improvement & planting. Kenora Ont: Bergman 
& Nelson Ltd, construction of housing units. Ottawa Ont: Commercial Painting & 
Decorating Co, *exterior painting & refinishing, Laurentian Terrace. Peterborough Ont: 
Terhaar & Vanderdrift, *exterior painting. Picton Ont: Oldcastle Nurseries Ltd, site 
improvement & planting. Port Hope Ont: S Froggett, *exterior painting. Renfrew Ont: 
James Landscaping Co, site improvement & planting. Toronto Ont: Geo Wimpey & Co 
Ltd, construction of apartment units, Lawrence Heights; Dell Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of housing units, Lawrence Heights; Evans Contracting Co Ltd, site 
improvement &' planting. Edmonton Alta: Everall Engineering Ltd, site improvement & 
planting; Fuller & Knowles, alterations to boiler room, Highlands Court. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Portage la Prairie Indian Agency Man: J A Jessiman, erection & painting of audi- 
torium, Portage la Prairie IRS; V J Sigurdson & Sons, construction of two classroom 
block, Brandon IRS. The Pas Indian Agency Man: Lauze Construction, supply & erec- 
tion of prefabricated “Armco” portable schools, Guy IRS. Lesser Slave Lake Indian Agency 
Alia: Hillas Electric Co, electrical rewiring of Joussard IRS; Poole Construction Co Ltd, 
supply & installation of diesel electric generating set & alterations to electrical distribution 
system, Wabasca (ACC) IRS. Kwawkewlth Indian Agency B C: B Boe Ltd, installation 
of boiler, etc, Alert Bay IRS. Yukon Indian Agency Y T: Yardley & McKinnon, 
reconstruction of dam & water supply pipe line, Carcross IRS. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Torbay Nfld: Metallicrete Floor Co Ltd, replacement of floor & installation of catch 
basin, RCAF Station. Bedford Basin N S: Standard Paving Maritime Ltd, construction 
of water supply system & appurtenances, RCN Ammunition Depot. Dartmouth N S: 
C F Cox Ltd, roofing & sheet metal work, Naval Research Establishment. Chatham N B: 
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International Water Supply Ltd, *exploratory drilling & development of well. Bagotville 
Que: J R Theberge Ltd, construction of water supply main, RCAF Station; A Janin & 
Co Ltd, construction of armament bldgs & outside services, RCAF Station. St Hubert 
Que: Ain & Zakuta Ltd, construction of armament bldgs & outside services, RCAF 
Station. St John’s Que: E J Persons, reconstruction of roads, walks, etc, & drainage 
improvement of access road. Camp Borden Ont: Clairson Construction Co Ltd, improve- 
ments to water supply well & pumphouse. Downsview Ont: Seeback & Sons Ltd, reroofing 
& reflashing of bldgs, RCAF Station. Petawawa Ont: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, altera- 
tions to heating systems in bldgs. Weston Ont: Semple-Gooder & Co Ltd, reroofing & 
reflashing of bldg No 5, No 1 Supply Depot, RCAF Station. Churchill Man: Canadian 
Comstock Co Ltd, installation of electrical services & POL pipeline, RCAF Station. 
Rivers Man: Peter Leitch Construction Ltd, construction of well pumphouse & building 
services, including water pipe line & access road, RCAF Station. Winnipeg Man: Peter 
Leitch Construction Ltd, reinforcement of glulam arches in chapel, RCAF Station. Calgary 
Alta: Gallelli & Sons Co Ltd, paving of walks, fencing & grassing, Sarcee Camp. Cold 
Lake Alta: Burns & Dutton Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, construction of armament 
bldgs & outside services, RCAF Station. Aldergrove B C: The Bay Co (B C) Lid, 
replacement of heating units in PMQs. Comox B C:: Burns & Dutton Concrete & Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of armament bldgs & outside services, RCAF Station. 
Esquimalt B C: J A Pollard Construction, construction of storage wing addition to 
Pacific Naval Laboratory bldg, HMC Dockyard. 


Building and Maintenance 


Montreal Que: Reid & Cambridge Ltd, replacement of heating system, Les Fusiliers 
Mont-Royal Armoury. Valcartier Que: A Deslauriers & Fils Ltee, construction of tank 
aprons. Barriefield Ont: Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co, exterior painting of PMQs. 
Cobourg Ont: Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co, exterior waterproofing & painting of 
warehouses & central heating plant, No 26 COD. Falconbridge Ont: Smith & Elston 
Co Ltd, extension to boiler plant. Haileybury Ont: Temiskaming Construction Ltd, 
reroofing of armouries. 


Department of Defence Production 
(August Report) 


Beaverbank N S: R P Carey Ltd, grading, sodding & seeding, RCAF Station. Bedford 
N S: McDonald Construction Co Ltd, installation of doors in bldgs at Magazine. Debert 
N 8:8 W Ferguson Ltd, repairs to & painting of hangars, RCAF Depot. Eastern Passage 
N S: R P Carey Ltd, construction of indoor cartridge range, Elkins Barracks. Greenwood 
N 8S: Fred T Cleveland, interior painting of PMQs, RCAF Station. Halifax N S: Halifax 
Painting & Decorating Ltd, exterior painting & caulking of bldgs, HMCS Stadacona; 
Parker Bros Ltd, exterior painting of bldgs, Willow Park. Lakeburn N B: Modern 
Construction Ltd, repairs to asphalt road. Mont Apica Que: Alidor Bergeron, construction 
of motion picture booth, RCAF Station. Montreal Que: Beaver Asphalt Paving Co Ltd, 
resealing asphalt surface of parade square, etc, DND arena; Canada Carpet Cleaning 
Co Ltd, installation of tile in bldg, No 39 depot area; D M Hawkins & Co, interior 
painting of bldg, HMCS Donnacona; Richard & B A Ryan Ltd, exterior painting of 
bldgs, DND areas. Quebec Que: L P Grenier & Fils Enr, repointing of exterior stone walls, 
Administration Bldg, HMCS d’Iberville. St Hubert Que: P Baillargeon Ltee, construction 
of parking lot, RCAF Station; Baillargeon & Fournier, repairs to roads, RCAF Station; 
Walter Tardif & Fils, exterior painting of bldgs, RCAF Station. St Johns Que: Richelieu 
Painting & Decorating, interior painting of bldg, RCAF Station. Valcartzer Que: Alidor 
Bergeron, construction of prefabricated bldgs, military camp; La Salle Asphalte Ltee, seal 
coating of roads & streets in camp & PMQ area, Military camp. Ville La Salle Que: 
Charles Duranceau Ltd, asphalt paving of DND areas. Aylmer Ont: R F Almas Co Ltd, 
repair to roads, RCAF Station. Camp Borden Ont: Walker Painting & Decorating Co 
Ltd, exterior painting of PMQs, RCAF Station. Camp Petawawa Ont: Dibblee Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, repairs to runways. Edgar Ont: Taylor Bros, erection of workshop & exten- 
sion to office, Central Heating Plant, RCAF Station. Fort Wilkam Ont: Lampshire & 
Terry, repairs to roof, armouries. North Bay Ont: Jos Ross Excavation, clearing & 
grubbing, RCAF Station; Standard Paving Co Ltd, asphalt paving, RCAF Station; Willard 
& Bluj, repainting of hangars, RCAF Station. Picton Ont: H J McFarland Construction Co 
Lid, repairs to track, Point Petre Military Camp. Rockchffe Ont: National Roofing, 
repairs to roofs, RCAF Station; Plibrico (Canada) Ltd, repairs to boiler, RCAF Station. 
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Trenton Ont: H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, construction of GOA hardstand, 
RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: Gerry Lowrey, replacement of asbestos shingles on hangars, 
RCAF Station; George Bolton Ltd, electrical repairs, RCAF Station. Shilo Man: Taylor 
Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting of barrack blocks, Military Camp. 
Dundurn Sask: Asphalt Services Ltd, resurfacing parade square & road, military camp. 
Regina Sask: A P Green Fire Brick Co Ltd, repairs to boiler settings, Central Heating 
Plant; A Larsen, repairs to armouries. Saskatoon Sask: Elite Decorators, exterior paintings 
of bldgs, RCAF Station. Calgary Alta: Trotter & Morton Ltd, installation of hot water 
heating system, RCAF Station; Muri Paving & Construction Ltd, sealing of runway, 
RCAF Station, Lincoln Park; J B Rogers Ltd, installation of boiler in armouries. Cold 
Lake Alta: P & H Neudorf, repainting of runways, RCAF Station. Fort Macleod Alta: 
J C Edgar & Sons, repairs to water mains, RCAF detachment. Penhold Alta: Cor Van 
Der Hoek, exterior painting of PMQs, RCAF Station. Ralston Alta: Asphalt Services 
Ltd, repairs to roads, North West area; N Nowicki, installation of fencing. Esquimalt 
B C: Dominion Paint Co, interior painting of bldg No 50, Gunnery School, HMCS Naden. 
Holberg B C: Tom Gibson, erection of antenna poles, RCAF Station. Whitehorse Y T: 
McCready-Campbell Ltd, refinishing of walls & roof of garage, RCAF Station; McCready- 
Campbell Ltd, application of tile on walls & roof of garage, RCAF Station; McCready- 
Campbell Ltd, application of asbestos on garage, RCAF Station. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax N S: The Canada Gunite Co Ltd, renovation of exterior walls, annex No 38, 
grain elevator. Saint John N B: J G Fitzpatrick Ltd, construction of concrete deck on 
pier 4. Montreal Que: J D Stirling Ltd, Miron Construction Ltd & Walsh Canadian 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of wharf extension at sections 53 to 55; Walsh Canadian 
Construction Co Ltd, fill for roadway, South Shore, Nun’s Island Bridge; Lalonde & 
Murphy, construction of bldg for maintenance services, section 22; Atwood Ltd, installa- 
tion of boilers in heating plant & cold storage warehouse. Vancouver B C: Commonwealth 
Construction Co Ltd, installation of bulk screenings, loading bins, No 3 Elevator. 


National Research Council 


Ottawa Ont: Boreal Construction Co, construction of intake extensions, Bldg M-7, 
Montreal Road Laboratories. 


Department of National Revenue 


Coulter Man: Gordon L Holmes, construction of customs-excise office bldg. Crystal 
City Man: Bronson Bros, construction of customs-excise residence bldg. Marienthal Sask: 
F A France Construction Co Ltd, construction of customs-excise office bldg. T'reelon Sask: 
Swift Construction Co Ltd, construction of customs-excise office bldg. Wild Horse Alta: 
Remington Construction Co Ltd, construction of customs-excise office bldg, residence 
& garage. 


Department of Public Works 


Curling Nfld: Provincial Constructors Ltd; addition & alterations to federal bldg. 
LaScie Nfld: Newfoundland Engineering & Construction Co Ltd, completion of plant site. 
St John’s Nfld: Concrete Products (Nfld) Ltd, grading, base course & paving access road, 
Signal Hill Park. Terra Nova National Park Nfld: Concrete Products (Nfid) Ltd, grading 
& culverts, Charlottetown access road to park boundary, Trans-Canada Highway. Lower 
Wood Harbour N S: Kenney Construction Co Ltd, wharf replacement. Lunenburg N S: 
Smith & Rhuland Ltd, *construction of diesel-powered launch. Pictou Island N S: Albert 
McLean, *dredging. Lower Sandy Point N S: Maritime Dredging Ltd, *dredging. West- 
port N S: Kenney Construction Co Ltd, harbour improvements. Saint John N B: Acme 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of customs bldg. Boucherville Que: Theode Robidoux 
Inc, *dredging in St Lawrence River. Caughnawaga Indian Agency Que: Lemieux Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of addition to Caughnawaga senior day school. Chandler Que: 
Napoleon Langelier, paving of road. Grosse Isle Que: La Cie de Construction Arseneau, 
construction of breakwater-wharf. La Malbaie Que: Sylvio Asselin, construction of break- 
water extension. Levis Que: Fortunat Bernard, wharf extension, CNR wharf. Peribonca 
Que: Camille Dionne, construction of breakwater. Ste Anne de Beaupre Que: Construc- 
tion Orleans Inc, wharf repairs. St Barthelemy Que: St Maurice River Dredging Reg’d, 
*dredging. Sorel Que: St Maurice River Dredging Reg’d, *dredging in Richelieu River; 
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Benjamin Robidas Ltd, construction of post office, UIC & customs bldg. Westmount Que: 
J R Loyer, construction of “Victoria” postal station. Belleville Ont: M Sullivan & Son 
Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Midland Ont: R A Blyth, construction of floats. Moose 
Factory Ont: Johnson Controls Ltd, alterations to heating system for hospital, phase 5. 
Ottawa Ont: Clairson Construction Co Ltd, installation of water services, CEF; Sirotek 
Construction Ltd, addition to annealing room, Royal Canadian Mint. Southampton Ont: 
Lindsay Parkinson (Canada) Ltd, repairs to south pier, Saugeen River. Wheatley Ont: 
N C Secrigley, extensions to timber wharf. Winnipeg Man: Bird Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of National Revenue bldg. Lanigan Sask: C E Martin, extension to public 
bldg. Cardston Alta: Hall Bros, renovations of boiler plant, Blood Indian Hospital. 
Edmonton Alta: W C Wells Construction Co Ltd, construction of public bldg. Bamfield 
West B C: § R Kirkland, construction of floats. Cortes Bay B C: Todd Construction 
Co Ltd, float renewal. Ganges B C: Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, float renewal. IJrvines 
Landing B C: Vancouver Pile Driving & Contracting Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Kootenay 
National Park B C: Concrete Constructors Ltd, construction of Vermilion River bridge, 
mile 25.3, Banff-Windermere Highway. Minstrel Island B C: Horie & Tynan Construction 
Ltd, float renewal. Revelstoke National Park B C: Commonwealth Construction Co 
Ltd, application of bituminous road mix on access road. Queen Charlotte City B C: 
Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, wharfhead, freight shed & catwalk extensions. Sointula, 
Mitchell Bay & Rough Bay B C: Todd Construction Co Ltd, float repairs & renewal. 
Ucluelet West B C: Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, construction of approach & floats, Small 
Boat Harbour. Vancouver B C: Allied Builders Ltd, *construction of steel hull for 
Dredge PWD No. 253; Turnbull & Gale Construction Co Ltd, construction of Technological 
Station, University of British Columbia. Victoria B C: Parfitt Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of workshop bldg, Astrophysical Observatory; Victoria Machinery Depot Co 
Ltd, *construction of workboat; M P Paine Co, construction of header house. Dawson 
Y T: Dawson & Hall Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment bldg. 


Department of Transport 


Sydney N S: M R Chappell, construction of extension to power house & related 
work at airport. Alright & Amherst Islands (Magdalen Islands) Que: Eastern Enterprises 
Ltd, construction of telephone exchange bldgs. Cap Bon Desir Que: Tremblay & Dufour, 
construction of dwellings, light tower, ete. Mont Jols Que: Adrien Berube, construction of 
garages. Kapuskasing Ont: Mattagami Construction Co Ltd, construction of dwelling 
at aerodrome. Port Weller Ont: R E Law Crushed Stone Ltd, paving of portion of canal 
roadway, Welland Ship Canal. Sé Catharines Ont: Covello Bros, installation of water 
mains, pumps & related work at airport. Sturgeon Falls Ont: Gerard Construction Co, 
construction of radio beacon bldg & related work. Toronto Ont: Fred A Wilson, construc- 
tion of raytheon AASR site, etc, Malton Airport. Windsor Ont: Cart Paving Co Ltd, 
additional development at airport; Eastern Construction Co Ltd, construction of boiler 
house & related work at airport; Whelpton Electric Ltd, installation of additional airport 
lighting facilities. Winnipeg Man: Bird Construction Co Ltd, additional development at 
airport. Beechy Sask: General Gravel Surfacing Co Ltd, construction of access roads 
to NDB & VOR sites. Yorkton Sask: North West Electric Co Ltd, installation of airport 
lighting facilities. Embarras Alta: McRae & Associates Construction Ltd, construction 
of storage bldg & related work. Ladner B C: Peter Kiewit Sons of Canada Ltd, con- 
struction of monitoring station. Port Hardy B C: Blackhams Construction Ltd, installa- 
tion of underground duct system at airport. Prince Rupert B C: Marine Roofing & Sheet 
Metal Works (1956) Ltd, reroofing of hangar H-1. Sandspit B C: Ray Hunstone Con- 
struction Ltd, additional development at airport. Smith River B C: McRae & Associates 
Construction Ltd, construction of dwelling & related work at airport. Vancouver B C: 
The Tide Co (BC) Ltd, installation of medium intensity lighting on taxiways at airport. 
Victoria B C: Victoria Machinery Depot Co Ltd, *construction of scows for West Coast 


service. 
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WAGES, HOURS, WORKING 


CONDITIONS 


Working Conditions in Manufacturing 


Extent of five-day, 40-hour week for manufacturing plant employees 
continued to grow and proportion of office workers who have work-week 
of 37% hours or less increased in year ended April 1, survey shows 


Working Conditions of Plant Employees 


The extent of the five-day, 40-hour week 
in Canadian manufacturing continued to 
grow during the year ended April 1, 1957, 
according to the annual survey of working 
conditions of plant workers conducted by 
the Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour. Concurrently, the 
amount of paid time off available to plant 
employees in the form of vacations and 
statutory holidays also increased. Slight 
increases were registered in the coverage 
of pension plans, group life insurance and 
insurance covering wage loss due to sickness. 


Employees in plants reporting a five-day 
week constituted, in April 1957, almost 
nine-tenths of the total coverage, and those 
in plants working 40 hours or less per 
week constituted two-thirds. The rise in 
the proportion of workers on a 40-hour 
week has been quite marked, year by year, 
in the survey. Three years ago only about 
half the workers covered were on a 40-hou: 
week. 

Two weeks’ vacation with pay was 
reported by establishments employing 95 
per cent of the workers in the survey. The 
service requirement for a second week of 
vacation has not changed greatly in recent 
years, and is usually three or five years. 
This year’s survey, however, reveals a slight 


increase in the proportion of workers (18 
per cent) who can receive two weeks after 
only one year’s service. 

Quite marked changes have occurred 
regarding three-week vacations. The growth 
here has paralleled the growth in coverage 
of the 40-hour week; the proportion of 
workers in plants providing three weeks is 
now slightly more than two-thirds, com- 
pared with just over half the workers three 
years ago. Although 15 years is still the 
usual service requirement, a small group 
of the workers (5 per cent) can now receive 
a third week after only 10 years. 

The proportion of workers in establish- 
ments providing a fourth week, though 
small, has been increasing and is now 
12 per cent. The service requirement is 
usually 25 years. 


Significant changes in the incidence of 
paid statutory holidays are also shown by 
the survey. The proportion of workers 
receiving eight or more paid holidays is 
now more than two-thirds, compared with 
about half three years ago. The propor- 
tion receiving nine or more has risen 
appreciably in the last year. 

Prorortions of employees in plants re- 
porting pension plans, group life insurance, 
and insurance covering wage loss due to 


rere 


_The annual survey of working condi- 
tions conducted by the Department in 
April each year covers manufacturing 
establishments that have 15 or more em- 
ployees. In 1957, replies were received 
from about 6,100 establishments employ- 
ing a total of about 805,000 plant and 
225,000 office employees. Breakdowns by 
industry and by province of the infor- 
mation contained in the accompanying 
tables will be available in tabular form 


early next year. Subsequent issues of 
the Lasour GAZETTE will contain more 
detailed analyses of some of the topics 
covered in the present article. 

Slight changes in survey coverage 
occur from year to year. Statistical 
changes affecting fewer than about 2 


per cent of the workers may not be 
significant, since they may be attribut- 
able to changes in coverage rather than 
to changes in working conditions, 
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sickness have been steadily higher each 
successive year shown in the accompanying 
table. Differences in figures for group 
hospital-medical plans between 1956 and 


1957, however, are not significant. The 
slightly smaller 1957 proportion for hos- 
pitalization is probably a technical difference 
rather than a reversal of the trend. 


SUMMARY OF WORKING CONDITIONS OF PLANT EMPLOYEES IN CANADIAN 
MANUFACTURING 


Nor: All percentages denote proportions of total non-offico employes in establishments reporting specific itemay 
these are not necessarily the proportions actually covered, 


Pereontage of Plant Employees 


1057 * 1956 1955 1054 
Standard Weekly Hours— 
BUM LUR EON TO SHS ie sold hate Gahande ep ROR aA AA Rts oh 66,3 62.1 57.9 53,8 
PR URREL ES OUUNASM CAN Ts «1.4 siuaadas Sete LENee ducks and mee 1,1 11,2 11.5 13,9 
OE CORT GA 0k 64 HOT AOA Oa EN SKE n Wc GUN ATES a 4.5 5.8 6.8 Tia 
STO E CT Tay yi ANA Manan KER Ratner hr ke CER en 8.8 9.5 11.2 12.5 
MMR CODA. diy kp cis dinrs sana aahcunuaTuNs ceweL bad VAAN 1.6 1,7 1,8 ler 
Be iNGlas ccs « ORG e Ca wc tach Canines Maenenee asad Guec etwas 4.4 6.0 ue 7,2 
Lo To ee eee AA AE MOREE ME CR ASTRO Ste KHL AESS $.3 9.7 3,7 4,2 
DMO TRON ON MOOR WEEK cccivivaccciaseusaccasacsdeveacveeeune 88.4 85.5 83,0 82,5 
Vacations With Pay— 
IA WAU) DACs cas conta Cucheak Cad Coad cunts ven dena 04,8 02.8 02,4 02,0 
After: 1 yoar or less 17.8 15,5 15,6 15,5 
12,6 11.6 \i.4 10,¢ 
20.5 27,9 27.0 25.5 
$1.5 33,7 $4.7 36,2 
8.4 3.7 8.7 5.5 
SRMMR NEE WITLE DEOL re Vclk Mi WAN Y Soa Leiadeuncoucesuerset 67.6 62.9 60.0 53.6 
IGM OOAN CHAN JO VORTR ic cccucdgeawiswendeerecrevceuneees 8.2 4.0 3.2 2.0 
EUs UORIE he enenca Ls tsk welcts J. cix ePW eee 50.4 47.0 43,7 36,9 
BUY VORIM cae entece WARK Vials rie oa WON Clea aled 4.9 5.6 4 6.9 
COT Re Rr: oR ee ce 4.1 BA 6.7 7.8 
PRMMEERTUIUN BAU: oaths seh eae eC Re ParOues We rse eC aNRieaees 12.4 10.2 6.8 5.0 
I OOGR IEE ccichs Cina UEnsM UREN A OU UCEACs és Wana.) 10.0 7.6 5.8 4.1 
SSCA Cor Aci luce st darim es wees vcd tenes Q 2.6 1.0 0.9 
Paid Statutory Holldays...........cscccccrceseceeereeeeeeeeens 96.6 O38 44 93.6 
CAMA CN on Lak sAKS CURVA ED LUAU ETN AOL eek Ree 10.9 11.8 14.3 17,2 
PERS eit, ¥ Cn ts 1 MEIN CUME UL UNE COREA CON NCse 7.4 Rd 12.6 13.4 
CE SR Shy freak NEM GIENTUN WU N AR ON Ceara a ay OA 10.9 12,0 11.2 11.8 
aOR TOT Toes ait 6 1c taE AA WIR ARID Miter Tie cust cant 53.4 51.5 47.3 43.4 
PPREB ERR SOUR YE cov tn coavvedk hs cic CoUmMbGeeaceccvvcudge 14.0 10.1 9,0 8.6 
Penston and Insurance Plans— 
ae RIE ROME SRP) Soa GAR e CAS AMET ALUN CRN Ae A Ka Net 68.5 64.7 61.1 60.8 
PIMTIUMUNENTENOS Sk scc a vist f ash aunevenergeenrvevessecds sas 80,1 86,8 85.6 83.4 
UREPORT MNORNOR a Cove glo vik cas VUMAQAR URN CCC Cece Ae eee ee 79.2 77.3 74,7 73,9 
Group Hospital-Medical Plans—- 
Flospitaligation..cicciscsescsceons PHOMETS aNaND ietuenc si Cdn 87.5 g0.4 86.5 86,5 
Burgionl benefita......ccccc ees Bree OMS ckiicaatucs aca gait 80.6 00, ¢ 80,2 R24 
Physicians’ services in hospital....... SAR eh ee eree 77.8 76.6 70,4 64,8 
Physicians’ home and office calla. .cccccssccesecceeveceeeeenes b1.8 60,8 45,8 41.5 
Major medical (catastrophe insurance)...... 66. c cece eee eens 11.0 18.1 -- oa 


Working Conditions of Office Employees 


Increases in the proportion of office 
employees who have a standard work-week 
of 874 hours or less, and in the proportion 
of such workers who receive three weeks 
vacations with pay, are the most noteworthy 
findings of the survey of working conditions 
of office mployees in manufacturing as of 
April 1, 1957. 

At the date of this survey 64.8 per cent 
of the office workers covered worked 387 
hours or less compared with 62.7 per cent 
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a year earlier and 45.8 per cent in October 
1919. More than 90 per cent of office 
workers in manufacturing are now on a 
five-day week, compared with 67.5 per cent 
in 1949, 

More than three quarters of the em- 
ployees covered by the survey were in 
establishments that make provision for paid 
vacations of three weeks, usually after 
service of 15 years; in 1956 the proportion 
of office employees receiving vacations of 
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three weeks after service of 15 years or less 
was 62.4 per cent, while in 1949 the com- 
parable figure was only 10.3 per cent. There 
has also been a marked increase in the 
number of office employees who become 
eligible for vacations of three weeks after 
ten years or less service. The 1957 survey 
showed that 14.7 per cent now fall in this 
category compared with 103 per cent a 
year earlier and 2.9 per cent in 1949. Vaca- 
tions of four weeks, usually after service 
of 25 years, are now provided in establish- 
ments employing 16.1 per cent of office 
employees; in 1949 fewer than 1 per cent 
of office employees in manufacturing were 
in establishments that had any provision 
for four-week vacations. 


The number of paid statutory holidays 
most commonly granted to office workers 


was unchanged at eight. There has, how- 
ever, been a continuing increase in the 
proportion of office employees who receive 
nine or more such holidays. In April 1957, 
nine or more holidays were granted to 24.9 
per cent of those covered by the survey, 
compared with 20.0 per cent in 1954 and 
16.9 per cent in 1949. 


Group life insurance plans are available 
to 93.5 per cent of the office workers covered 
by this survey and pensions plans are 
reported by establishments employing 81.3 
per cent of those covered. More than 90 
per cent of office workers are in establish- 
ments that have health insurance plans 
that provide for hospitalization and surgical 
benefits; a smaller proportion, 55.5 per cent, 
are in establishments having insurance plans 
that cover physicians’ home and office calls. 


SUMMARY OF WORKING CONDITIONS OF OFFICE EMPLOYEES IN CANADIAN 
MANUFACTURING 


Norr:—All percentages denote proportions of total office cmplorac in establishments reporting specific items} 
these are not necessarily. the proportions actually covered. 


Standard Weekly Hours— 


85 and WDE oss 5: <:d a otelaleeenle eva'alole lore mrujarcietelclele ieee lose calerste 


Employees on ab-day week “inisciccsiscs'es/ccieeesivecleelecise 


Vacations with Pay— 


Two Weeks with pay. .ccencl de mene tena te, jeteeieeerieaee 
I year-or leas’). ijtenpee denmeck cae cden tenon 
Di YVOOT Beja «.s.nce-siersseyetarptaeteinis adie w Rome Ace eh eee 


After: 


Three Weeks with pay 
After: 


Four Weeks with pay 
After: 25 years 


Pension and Insurance Plans— 
Pension plans......... 

Group life i insurance. . 
Wage loss insurance. . 


Less: than 10:years:..c tho. seamen eae eee 
10 YVOars s\.cicisaoseeleteretsisainsaroleh tapatelon seem okie emete 


Percentage of Office Emplovees 


1957 1956 1955 1954 
% % % % 
ose sletaiete 13.4 12.5 12.0 11.9 
scbated 9.8 9.4 9-9 en 
SuCQnOF 41.1 40.8 38.2 34.9 
BO AC Tite 8.9 9.6 12.0 15.0 
eareerciee 21.7 21.2 20.0 21.0 
sag0nsE 5.1 6.5 7.9 8.1 
opaaeéad 92.1 90.9 89.1 88.5 
SOrRQGoO 98.7 98.7 98.6 96.0 
koacene 91.2 90.1 89.3 87.0 
SrhSao 5.2 5.2 5.3 5.0 
joogtDe 0.9 0.9 1.0 0.8 
Chonees de 2.0 1.3 1.6 
HOnaDOE 0.3 0.5 are 1.6 
sistsle/atets 76.4 71.9 69.4 63.8 
Serie 2.9 2.4 2.1 2.3 
BOD ACS 11.8 7.9 3.3 3.1 
Sbonuce 2.5 0.8 0.3 0.2 
gad0cn= 52.2 51.3 51.0 43.4 
opleterares 3.9 5.5 6.7 7.2 
sentioes 3.1 4.0 6.0 7.6 
soanave 16.1 12.9 7.6 5.5 
telteeiets 12.2 9.1 6.1 4.2 
3.9 3.8 1.5 1.3 
99.6 99.0 99.1 98.9 
4.3 4.2 6.8 6.5 
9.4 9.7 10.7 11.4 
61.0 60.8 61.1 61.0 
19.5 17.5 14.9 13.6 
5.4 6.8 5.6 6.4 
81.3 8.4 74.4 set) 
93.5 90.5 90.1 87.4 
62.6 58.4 58.6 59 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


September 1957 


Strikes, lockouts and time loss increased 
in September. Twenty-eight new work 
stoppages, involving 11,031 workers, were 
recorded, and 21 stoppages involving 9,619 
workers that were in progress during August 
continued into September. 


The total number of workers involved in 
September stoppages increased by just over 
6,000, or nearly 50 per cent more than the 
figure for August; on the other hand the 
time loss for the month rose above the 
August figure by only 3,000 man-days. This 
provides an interesting contrast to the 
figures for July, when only 34 stoppages 
produced the largest time loss of any month 
this year. This is a reflection of two things, 
the time taken to settle strikes, and their 
average size in terms of the number of 
workers involved. The average number of 
workers involved per strike were: for July, 
479; for September, 421. In both months 
50 per cent of the strikes occurring were 
settled. However, of the 12 strikes that 
began in July, only four had been settled 
by the end of the month, while 21 of the 
28 strikes beginning in September had 
finished by September 30. 


Six of 49 strikes in progress in September 
accounted for 154,000 of the 170,000 man- 
days lost. The three largest strikes were: 
the Toronto Plumbers, 42,000 man-days; 
the National Syndicate of Aluminum 
Employees at the Arvida plant of the 
Aluminum Co, of Canada, Ltd., 71,985 man- 
days; and the United Mine Workers at the 
Glace Bay and other collieries of the 
Dominion Coal Co. Ltd., 19,810 man-days 
lost. Of these, only the strike by the 
Toronto Plumbers lasted beyond the end 
of September. The Arvida dispute was 


*See Table G-1 at the back of the book for the 
number of strikes and lockouts beginning and in 
existence, the approximate number of workers 
involved and the time-loss resulting during each 
of the first nine months of this year and the same 
months of last year. 

Table G-2 deals more specifically with the stop- 
pages involving 100 or more workers in existence 
during September; it shows the number of workers 
involved, the approximate time-loss, the date the 
stoppage began and ended, the industry in which it 
occurred, the major issues and the major terms of 
settlement (for stoppages that have ended). 


settled on September 19 after a strike by 
6,000 workers which lasted for four months 
with a total loss of 522,000 man-days. 


Two other important strikes in effect in 
September, at Lever Bros. & Co. Ltd., 
Toronto, and at the Gaspe Copper Mines 
Co. Ltd., Murdochville, ended early in 
October. Between them they accounted for 
a time loss of 17,350 man-days in Septem- 
ber. 


On a provincial basis, Ontario and Quebec 
head the list, with 22 and 12 strikes respec- 
tively. Although Ontario had almost twice 
as many strikes as Quebec, only two thirds 
as many workers were involved, 4,849 as 
against 7,934. In time lost, Ontario recorded 
64,700 man-days against Quebec’s 96,400. 


The table below shows the distribution of 
strikes and lockouts by industry. 


DISTRIBUTION OF NUMBER OF 
STRIKES, WORKERS INVOLVED, 
AND TIME LOSS, BY INDUS- 
TRIES, SEPTEMBER 1957 


No. of No. of Time 

Industry Strikes Workers Loss 
Manufacturing ...... 23 8,298 97,815 
Construction ........ 13 4,481 52,585 
Transports Vice sis. 05.051 2 173 2,985 
Public Utilities .... 1 58 460 
IVES yas cs ctaeel ete tes s/ey6 4 7,396 31,060 
Meco Se 4tqdauscocace 6 259 5,140 


It will be seen from this table that manu- 
facturing, construction and mining had the 
highest rates for time lost. Mining strikes 
involved more workers per strike on the 
average than any other industry. This is 
accounted for in the strikes at the Dominion 
Coal Co. Ltd., and would also account, in 
part, for the higher number of man-days 
lost in Quebec. 


United States 


There were fewer strikes in the United 
States in the first seven months of 1957 
than in any comparable period since 1945, 
the U.S. Department of Labor has reported. 
During the first six months, strikes num- 
bered 2,075, involving 744,000 workers in 
a time loss of 7,570,000. In July, 260,000 
workers were on strike. 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


Consumer Price Index, October 1957 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
remained almost unchanged between Sep- 
tember and October, moving from 123.3 to 
123.4. A year ago the index was at a level 
of 119.8*. The latest rise was the seventh 
in a row. 

A decline in the food index from 121.9 
to 121.7 was not quite sufficient to balance 
increases in the other four component 
groups. Substantially lower prices were 
reported for pork, with lesser declines for 
beef, most fresh and canned fruits and 
vegetables, margarine, coffee and eggs. 
These declines were partially offset by 
higher prices for milk in a number of 
cities, butter, cereal items, tomatoes and 
oranges. 


The shelter index. moved from 135.6 to 
135.9 as a result of further continued in- 
creases in both the rent and home-ownership 
components. 


Price increases for new seasonal lines, 
particularly women’s and girls’ winter coats, 
were largely responsible for moving the 
clothing index from 108.3 to 108.7. 

A rise in the household operation index 
from 119.8 to 120.1 resulted from scattered 
increases in fuel, floor coverings, household 
supplies and appliances. In appliances, 
lower prices were reported for electric 
refrigerators and ranges, with price increases 
showing up on washing machines and 
vacuum cleaners. The fuel index was 
affected by higher prices for coal and lower 
fuel-oil prices in parts of Eastern Canada. 

Further general increases in doctors’, den- 
tists’ and optometrists’ fees, as well as 
higher prepaid health care rates in the 
Maritimes, moved the other commodities 
and services index from 127.1 to 127.4. 


Group indexes a year earlier (October 
1956) were: food 117.4, shelter 133.3, cloth- 
ing 108.5, household operation 117.7 and 
other commodities and services 121.6. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, September 1957 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) were 
higher in nine of the ten regional cities 
between August and September 1957, in- 
creases ranging from 0.2 per cent in both 
Halifax and Saint John to 0.8 per cent in 


*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
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Vancouver. The St. John’s index was the 
only one to show a decline, amounting to 
0.3 per centrt. 


Higher food indexes in all of the regional 
cities except St. John’s were mainly respon- 
sible for the upward movements in the 
total indexes, with the other four group 
indexes also somewhat higher in most 
cities. In foods, butter, pork, oranges, eggs 
and grapefruit were generally higher, with 
apples, sugar, coffee, beef and most fresh 
vegetables, particularly potatoes and toma- 
toes, lower. 


New passenger cars showed further price 
declines but repairs and servicing were up 
and higher automobile insurance rates were 
reported in all but Maritime centres and 
Regina-Saskatoon. Train fares were also 
higher in most of the ten regional cities. 


Regional consumer price index point 
changes between August and September 
were as follows: Vancouver +1.0 to 123.5; 
Toronto +0.9 to 126.8; Saskatoon-Regina 
+0.9 to.121.1; Ottawa +0.7 to 124.7; 
Edmonton-Calgary -+-0.7 to 120.5; Montreal 
+0.6 to 122.8; Winnipeg +0. to 121.2; 
Halifax +0.3 to 120.9; Saint John +0.2 to 
123.5; St. John’s —0.3 to 110.2%. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, September 1957 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49=100) rose in September for the 
13th month in succession and for the 18th 
time in the last 19 months. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reported that a sharp, 
mostly seasonal, decline in food prices had 
been offset by substantial increases in the 
average prices of non-food goods and 
services. 


Between mid-August and mid-September 
the index rose one tenth of 1 per cent, from 
121.0 to 121.1. In September a year ago 
it was 117.1. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, August 1957 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956=100) declined two 
tenths of a point between mid-July and 
mid-August, the first drop since February. 
It fell from 106.6 to 106.4. A year earlier 
it was 102.3. 


tSee Table F-2 at back of book. 
tOn base June 1951=100. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FROM JANUARY 1951 


Index 1948=100: 


Index 1949=100 


MMODITIES AMD SERVICES = 45> 


1952 ~ 1953 


1955 1956 1957 


Publications Recently Received 


in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should communi- 
cate with the publishers. Publications listed 
may be borrowed by making application to 
the Librarian, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. Students must apply through the 
Library of their institution. Applications for 
loans should give the number (numeral) of 
the publication desired and the month in 
which it was listed in the Lasour GazETTs. 


List No. 111 
Annual Reports 


1. Brrrisn Cotumeta. Crvit Service Com- 
Mission. Thirty-Highth Annual Report, 
January ist to December 31st, 1956. Vic- 
toria, Queen’s Printer, 1957. Pp. 36. 

2. Honea Kona. Lazsour DeEpaRTMENT. 
Annual Departmental Report by the Com- 
missioner of Labour and Commissioner of 
Mines for the Financial Year 1955-56. Hong 
Kong, Government Printer, 1956.. Pp. 118. 

3. InpIAN NationaL Trap—e Union Con- 
cress. Report (November 1954 to April 
1956). Presented by... General Secretary 
at the 8th Annual Session held at Surat on 
6th May, 1956. New Delhi, 1956. Pp. 169. 


Automation 


4, Cotoms, Serce. About Automation, by 
Serge Colomb and Pierre Lienart. Paris, 
Trade Union Information and Research 
Service, European Productivity Agency, 
O.E.E:C., 1957? Pp. 62. 

Partial Contents: Technical and Economie 
Problems, Automation in General, Technical 
Aspects of Automation, The Economie and 
Financial Aspects of Automation, The Prob- 
lems faced by Trade Unionists, Employment, 
Working Conditions, The Standard of Living, 
Key Problems of the Future. 


5. Pyke, Maanus. Automation: its Pur- 
pose and Future. London, Hutchinson’s 
Scientific and Technical Publications, 1956. 
Pp. 191. 


Partial Contents: The Electronic Compu- 
ter, Automatic Engineering, Automatic Chem- 
istry, Automatic Accounting, Automation and 
Transport, Automatic Shops, Automation in 
Food and Catering, Guided Missiles, Auto- 
matic Translation, Life Automatic. 


6. Satteron, Louis. L’automation. Paris, 
Presses universitaires de France, 1956. Pp. 


124. 


The author, an economist and sociologist, 
analyzes the available literature on automa- 
tion and points out the advantages and 
disadvantages of automation. 
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7. Woovsury, Davy Oaxes. Let Erma do 
it; the Full Story of Automation. 1st ed. 
New York, Harcourt Brace, 1956. Pp. 305. 

“Erma” stands for Electronic Recording 
Machine-Accounting. The book tells how 
automation has benefited the shoe industry, 
oil refineries, radio, manufacturing industry, 
office routines, etc., and how it has cut 
down on paper work. 


Canada 


8. Corsert, Davin Cuartes. Canada’s Im- 
migration Policy; a Critique. Toronto, Pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs by Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press, 1957. Pp. 215. 

Contents: Policy and Pressure, Admission, 
Administering the Policy, The Heonomic 
Effects in Theory, The Hconomic Effects in 
Practice, _ International Implications of 
Canada’s Policy. 

9. Great BriraIn. CoMMERCIAL RELATIONS 
AND Exports Department. Canada; Eco- 
nomic and Commercial Conditions im 
Canada, by G. Bowen. October 1956. Lon- 
don, H.M.S.0., 1957. Pp. 316. 

Briefly describes the regions of Canada 
and reviews conditions in primary and 
secondary industry, trade conditions, labour 
and social conditions. Contains information 
about transportation, communications and 
power. Concludes by giving advice to British 
business men planning to export goods to 
Canada. 

10. Perry, JoHN Harvey. Taxation in 
Canada. Toronto, University of Toronto 
Press, 1951. Pp. 409. 

“A leading tax authority, writing in his 
personal capacity...presents...an illuminat- 
ing description of the Dominion, provincial, 
municipal tax structure in Canada.” 

11. Rospnstutu, Gipron. Concentration 
in Canadian Manufacturing Industries. A 
Study by the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, New York. Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1957. Pp. 152. 

The major part of this study is concerned 
with only one year, 1948. 

Partial Contents: Concentration in Cana- 
dian Manufacturing Industries, 1948. Plant 
Concentration and Firm Concentration. A 
Comparison of Concentration in Canada and 
the United States. Changes in Concentration 
and Related Variables. 


Congresses and Conventions 


12. InpustrRiAL ReLATiIons ResmarcH Asso- 
ciation. Proceedings of the Ninth Annual 
Meeting, Cleveland, Ohio, December 28-29, 


1966. Edited by L. Reed Tripp. Madison, 
1967 Pp ede 


Partial Contents: Structural Changes in 
the American Labor Movement and Indus- 
trial Relations System, by John T. Dunlop. 
Reflections on the Changing Character of 
American Labor Unions, by George W. 
Brooks, American Labor and the World 
Crisis, by Jay Lovestone. The Changing 
Industrial Relations Philosophy of American 
Management, by Douglass V. Brown and 
Charles A. Myers. Unemployment Insurance 
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and Workmen’s Compensation, by Herman 
M. Somers and Ann R. Somers. Economic 
Effects of a Nationwide Minimum Wage, by 
Harry Weiss. The Cost of a Shorter Work 
Week, by Melvin Reder. Organization of the 
Unorganized, by Solomon Barkin. Unions 
among Engineers, by Everett Taft. Research 
in Union-Management Relations: Past and 
Future, by Milton Derber. Research on 
Union Challenge and Management Response, 
by John Coleman. 

13. InvERSTATE CONFERENCE OF HMPLOY- 
MENT Security AcEencies. Proceedings of 
the 20th Annual Meeting, Los Angeles, Cal., 
October 8-11, 1956. Washington, 1956. Pp. 


101. 


Economic Conditions 


14. ConrerENcE oN Economic Procress, 
Wasuineron, D.C. Consumption, Key to 
Full Prosperity. Toward Rising Living 
Standards. For Workers: Wage Progress. 
For Farmers: Income Parity. For All: 
Basic Public Services. Washington, 1957. 
Pp. 68. ‘ 

Shows that if consumption expands in line 
with productive capabilities, then a higher 
living standard will prevail. 

15. CONFERENCE ON ResparcH IN INCOME 
AND WeraALTH. Regional Income. Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1957. Pp. 408. 

Contents: Conceptual Issues of Regional 
Income Estimation, by Werner Hochwald. 
Problems of Assessing Regional Economic 
Progress, by Harvey 8. Perloff. The Value 
of the Regional Approach in _ Economic 
Analysis, by Walter Isard. The Geographic 
Area in Regional Economic Research, by 
Morris B. Ullman and Robert C. Klove. 
Analysis of Interstate Income Differentials: 
Theory and Practice, by Frank A. Hanna. 
Interregional Differentials in Per Capita 
Real Income Change, by Abner Hurwitz and 
Carlyle P. Stallings. City Size and Income, 
1949, by Edwin Mansfield. Appraisal of 
Alternative Methods of Estimating Local 
Area Incomes, by Lorin A. Thompson. 
Measurement of Agricultural Income of 
Counties, by John L. Fulmer. Development 
of Postcensal Population Estimates for Local 
Areas, by Henry 8. Shryock, Jr. 

16. Harwoop, Epwarp Crossy. Cause and 
Control of the Business Cycle. 5th ed. 
Great Barrington, Mass., American Institute 
for Economic Research, 1957. Pp. 159. 

Partial Contents: The Problem, Production 
and Distribution, The Basic Maladjustment, 
Inflation and Deflation, Explanation of Var- 
ious Familiar Problems, A Discussion of 
Various Popular Panaceas, Gold: Its Funce- 
tion and Significance, Control Possibilities. 

17. NationaL INnpustrriAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Economic Concentration Measures; 
Uses and Abuses. A session of the 41st 
Annual Meeting of the Conference Board 
held at... New York City, May 17, 19657, 
and a Paper by Betty Bock of the Board's 
Division of Economic Studies. New York, 
1957 aes one 


A discussion of the various aspects of 
business mergers in the U There is a 
reference to the recent American Senate 


a arate 


Antitrust Subcommittee on concentration in 
American industry. Also includes a paper, 
Economic Patterns in Merger Cases, by 
Betty Bock of the Division of Economic 
Studies of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board. 

18. NETHERLANDS (KrNapom, 1815- ) 
CENTRAL PLANNING Bureau. Scope and 
Methods of the Central Planning Bureau. 
The Hague, 1956. Pp. 88. 


The Central Planning Bureau was set up 
in September 1945. It makes recommenda- 
tions to the government and gives advice on 
economic matters. 


Employment Management 


19. Hunter Guy. The Role of the Per- 
sonnel Officer; a Group Review. London, 
Institute of Personnel Management, 1957. 
Ppe2i. 

Contents: Industry and Society—the Role 
of the Personnel Officer; Questions of Func- 
tion; Training for Personnel Management. 
General Economic, Social and _ Political 
Trends affecting Personnel Management; 
Organization of the Personnel Function. 

20. NationaL Institute or INDUSTRIAL 
PsycHotogy, Lonpon. The Training of 
Workers within the Factory; Survey of 
Industrial In-Plant Training Programmes 
in Seven European Countries. Project No. 
170. Paris, European Productivity Agency 
of the O.E.E.C., 1957. Pp. 90. 


The survey of the training of factory 
workers was carried out in Austria, Belgium, 
the Federal German Republic, France, Hol- 
land, Italy, and Great Britain. 

21. U.S. Civ. Service Commission. Why? 
Who? Where? When? How and Then 
What? A Guide for Those concerned with 
Ext Interviews in the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission. Washington, 1956. Pp. 13. 


Executive Ability 


22. Mater, Norman RAyMonpD FREDERICK. 
Supervisory and Executive Development; 
a Manual for Role Playing, by Norman 
R. F. Maier, Allen R. Solem and Ayesha 
A. Maier. New York, Wiley, c1957. Pp. 
330. 

Presents a number of situations involving 
human relations which can be discussed by 
a study group or which can be acted out by 
the group. 

23. NattionaL INpusTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Lzxecutive Development Courses 
in Universities, by George V. Moser. Rev. 
ed. New York, c1957. Pp. 87. 

Describes 32 short courses given for execu- 
tives by 27 American universities and two 
Canadian ones. The courses last from two 
weeks to seven and one-half months. The 
following information is given for each 
university: the objectives of its course; 
organization and administration; costs; re- 
quirements for administration; content of 
the course; teaching-learning process; and, 
physical facilities. 
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24. NationaAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Selecting Company Executives, by 
Stephen Habbe. New York, c1957. Pp. 54. 


Contents: The Search for Executive Talent. 
What is an Executive? Locating New Execu- 
tives. Selecting the Best Man. Case Studies. 

25. U.S. Crvm Service ComMISssIoN. 
Selecting Supervisors, by Milton M. Man- 
dell and Sally H. Greenberg. Rey. ed. 
Washington, 1956. Pp. 53. 

This report suggests that before selecting a 
supervisor it is necessary to study the job 
to be filled, to determine the selection 
methods to be used, and to formulate an 
administration policy for filling supervisory 
positions. 


Industrial Health 


26. Great Brirain. Jomint Stanpinc Com- 
MITTEE ON SAFETY, HEALTH AND WELFARE 
ConpDITIONS IN Non-FrERRouS FOUNDRIES. 
First Report. London H.MS.0., 1957. Pp. 
94. 

Committee examined problems in non- 
ferrous foundries with particular reference 
to those relating to cleanliness, lighting, ven- 
tilations, the maintenance of satisfactory 
atmospheric conditions, accident prevention, 
suitable washroom facilities, ete. 

27. INDUSTRIAL AcCIDENT PREVENTION As- 
sociations. Talks to Foremen on Indus- 
trial Accident Prevention. Toronto, 1956? 
1ejop etey 

Contents: Do Foremen know the Cost of 
Industrial Accidents? The Foreman’s Re- 
sponsibility in Safety. What a Foreman 
must do to make his Department Safe. The 
Foreman must cut down Labour Turnover. 
The Foreman is a Leader of Men. The 
Foreman’s Part in Hygiene. 

28. INTERNATIONAL Lasour Orrice. Or- 
ganisation of Occupational Health Services 
in Places of Employment. Sixth item on 
the agenda. Geneva, 1957. Pp. 53. 

At head of title: Report 6 (1). Interna- 
tional Labour Conference. 42nd _ session, 
1958. 

Contains a study of the subject, a ques- 
tionnaire to be filled in and returned by 
member governments, and, a survey of the 
law and practice in various countries. 


Industrial Relations 


29. Arter, Curtis C. Labor Relations in 
the Hawaiian Sugar Industry. Berkeley. 
Institute of Industrial Relations, Univer- 
sity of California, 1957. Pp. 108. 

Industrial relations in the Hawaiian 
sugar industry are fairly stable. The em- 
ployers are represented by the Hawaiian 
Sugar Planter’s Association and most of 
the workers are represented by the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union. 

30. InpustRIAL RELATIONS ResEARCcH ASSO- 
cIaTIoON. Research in Industrial Human 
Relations, a Critical Appraisal. Editorial 
Board: Conrad M. Arensberg and others. 
Ist ed. New York, Harper, c1957 Pp. 213. 
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Thirteen authors present conflicting 
opinions on human relations practices in 
industry. s. 

31. Myers, Aaron Howarp. Crisis Bar- 
gaining Management-Union Relations in 
Marginal Situations. Boston, Bureau of 
Business and Economie Research, North- 
eastern University, 1957. Pp. 74. 

Discusses industrial relations in small 
plants. There are four case studies: (1) a 
New England company manufacturing metal 
utility devices; (2) a woollen mill; 
paperboard manufacturing plant; and (4) 
a manufacturer of woollen and mixed fibre 
fabrics. 

32. THomson, Davin CiecHorn, ed. Man- 
agement, Labour and Community. London, 
Pitman, 1957. Pp. 263. 

A symposium of the writings of twenty- 
two British experts in management and 
human relations. 


Insurance, Unemployment 


33. CanapA. Bureau or Statistics. Un- 
employment Insurance Claims, 1946-56. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1957. Pp. 44. 

34. GaLenson, WaAtter. International 
Comparison of Unemployment Rates, by 
Walter Galenson and Arnold Zellner. 
Berkeley, University of California Institute 
of Industrial Relations, 1956. Pp. 439-583. 

The authors have attempted to collect 
unemployment data for the period 1900 to 
1950 for ten countries (Australia Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Holland, Norway, and Sweden) 
Reprinted from The Measurement and_Be- 
havior of the Unemployment, by the Uni- 
versities-National Bureau Committee for 
Economie Research. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


35. AMBRICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
Conaress oF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
InpustrraL Union Department. Industrial 
Umons and Taft-Hartley. Washington, 1957. 
Based. 

This pamphlet alleges that the Taft- 
Hartley Act is anti-labor and that it has 
been used to prevent unions from organiz- 
ing workers in unorganized industries. 

36. Pounp, Rosco. Legal Immunities of 
Labor Unions. Washington, American En- 
terprise Association, 1957. Pp. 58. 

The author is former Dean and Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of Harvard University 
Law School. He gives a brief history of 
legal immunities and privileges. He thinks 
that, labor unions and their members and 
officials in the U.S. enjoy privileges and 
immunities denied to others. 


Labour Organization 


37. Eurorran Propuctiviry Aaency. The 
Trade Union Programme of E.P.A. (Euro- 
pean Productivity Agency). Paris, 1957? 
Pe 15. 


Explains the trade union program of the 
European Productivity Agency; why it was 
set up, what this program is, and how it 
is being put into operation. 
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38. Lutter, Ropert Davin. The Teamsters 
Union; a Study of its Economic Impact. 
New York, Bookman Associates, c1957. Pp. 
304. sg 

A history of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America from its 
beginning in 1903 up to 1957. Discusses 
the role of Dan Tobin, president of the 
union from 1907 to 1952, and Dave Beck 
and James R. Hoffa. 

39. TuorNn, FioreNcE Catvert. Samuel 
Gompers, American Statesman. New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1957. Pp. 175. 

Samuel Gompers was president of the 
American Federation of Labor from 1882 
till his death in 1924 with the exception 
of the year 1885. The author worked with 
Mr. Gompers for over 12 years as an 
editorial and research assistant. She served 
as a writing assistant when he was prepar- 
ing his autobiography. 


Labouring Classes 


40. Knoop, Dovatas. The Mediaeval 
Mason; an Economic History of English 
Stone Building in the Later Middle Ages 
and Early Modern Times, by Douglas 
Knoop and G. P. Jones. Manchester, Man- 
chester University Press, 1949. Pp. 294. 

Presents a picture of the labour condi- 
tions of English masons from the 13th to 
17th centuries. Describes the guilds of 
masons. 

41. SHepHerpD, Grorcr Ropert SHEPHERD, 
Baron. Labour’s Early Days. Tillicoultry, 
Scotland, N.C.L.C. Publishing Society Lim- 
ited, 1950? Pp. 47. 

The author was for many years National 
Agent of the Labour Party and at the time 
of his death in 1954 was Chief Opposition 
Whip in the House of Lords. This pam- 
phlet gives a brief history of the Labour 
Party from 1900 to 1945. 

42. Trapes Union Conaress. The Story 
of the Dorchester Labourers. London, 1957. 
PippeLo. 


The Dorchester Labourers, six agricul- 
tural labourers in the English village of 
Tolpuddle, were sentenced to seven years’ 
transportation in 1834 because they _be- 
longed to a union. They were pardoned in 
1836 and eventually came to Canada, where 
they settled near London, Ont. 


43. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. Con- 
sumer Cooperatives. Washington, G.P.O., 
1957p wis 

Surveys co-operatives 
credit unions electricity and telephone 


co-operatives, medical care co-operative 
and co-operative housing in the U.S. and 


in retail trade, 


examines co-operatives in Canada, Great 
Britain, Sweden, Norway, Denmark and 
Finland. 

Occupations 


44. AusrraALiA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
AND Nationa Service. Schedule of Appren- 
ticeship Trades. Brisbane, 1957. 1 Volume 
(loose-leaf). 

Amendments made to February 14, 1957. 


45. Roz, AnnE. The Psychology of Occu- 
pations. New York, Wiley, 1956. Pp. 340. 
Shows the relationship between occupa- 


tions and personality, intelligence and other 
factors. 


Public Welfare 


46. Braprorp, Margortn. Study of the 
Needs of Older and Chronically Ill Persons 
in the City of Ottawa; Being a Project 
undertaken under Joint Grants of the 
Department of National Health and Wel- 
fare, the Ontario Department of Health 
and the Municipality of Ottawa, 1954-56. 
Ottawa, Published by the authority of the 
Council of the Corporation of the City of 
Ottawa, 1955. Pp. 87. 


47. New Zeavanp. SoctaL Securiry Dr- 
PARTMENT. Social Security Cash Benefits in 
New Zealand. Wellington, Government 
Printer, 1957. Pp. 31. 


Miscellaneous 


48. Canapa. Bureau or Sratistics. Season- 
ally Adjusted Economic Indicators, 1947- 
1965 (an Outhne of Problems and Methods). 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1957. Pp. 69. 

Deals with the measurement of seasonal 
variation of production and employment in 
Canada. 

49. Fisuer, (Str) Ronaup AyYuMeEr. Sta- 
tistical Methods for Research Workers. 
12th ed., rev. Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd, 
1954. Pp. 356. 


50. NationaL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Prospects for Economic Nuclear 
Power. New York, 1957. Pp. 77. 

Partial Contents: Conventional Fuels and 
Electric Power, 1957-1980, by Marling J. 
Ankeny. Outlook for Hydroelectric De- 
velopment, by Frank L. Weaver. Steam 


Plant Improvements projected to 1980, by 
James H. Harlowe. A Projection of Nuc- 
lear Power Costs, by W. Kenneth Davis 
and Louis H, Roddis, Jr. Nuclear Power 
and the World Market, by Karl M. Mayer. 

51. SHaw Rosa L. Proud Heritage; a 
History of the National Council of Women 
of Canada. Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1957. 
Pp. 205. 

Describes the activities of the National 
Council of Women of QOanada from its 
beginning on October 2nd 1893, down to 
the present. 

52. U.S. Bureau or Lasor STANDARDS. 
Second Injury Funds, Standards and Pat- 
terns in State Legislation. Washington, 
GeE-O. 19577 bp..6l. 

“A second injury fund is a special fund 
set up within the administrative framework 
of the workmen’s system to insure that an 
employer who hires a handicapped worker 
will not, in the event such worker suffers 
a subsequent injury on the job, be respon- 
sible for a greater disability than actually 
occurred while the worker was in his 
employment. Under such a system the 
employer. pays only the benefits that are 
due for the second injury.” 

53. U.S. Burau or Lasor Sratistics. Jn- 
dexes of Output per Man-Hour for Selected 
Industries: 1929 to 1954. Washington, 1956. 
Pp. 80. 


54. U.S. Bureau or Epucation. American 
Cooperation with Higher Education Abroad; 
a Survey of Current Programs, by Paul 
Bodenman. With the cooperation of the 
Inter-Agency Committee on the President’s 
Baylor Proposals. Washington, G.P.O., 
1957. Pp. 211. 


A survey of the programs of nongovern- 
mental agencies such as foundations, reli- 
gious organizations, ete., of Govern- 
ment agencies and of participating colleges 
and universities which enable scholars from 
abroad to attend American universities. 


Canadian Chamber of Commerce 
(Continued from page 1818) 


for damages for any wrongdoing in a labour 
dispute, unless it is done with the con- 
currence of the union or its trustees. 

The Chamber turned down a suggestion 
by the Edmonton delegates that a resolu- 
tion should be passed urging that “all 
strikes be prohibited during the term of a 
collective agreement”. 

The legislation would, if approved by the 
federal Government, render sympathy 
strikes, jurisdictional strikes, mass picketing 
and secondary boycotting illegal. The 
delegates felt that such a resolution was 
“too hot to handle,” and referred it back 
to the national policy committee. 

J. Harvey Perry of Toronto, Director of 
the Canadian Tax Foundation, told dele- 
gates that the wages of civil servants in 
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Canada should be raised substantially. 
“Hew businessmen would attempt to hire 
senior executives for even twice the salaries 
paid to deputy ministers in Ottawa,” he 
asserted. 

J. H. Mathers of Halifax urged that 
Canada needs a Government-subsidized 
deep-sea merchant marine. The country 
needs such a fleet for use in case of 
emergencies, he said, “and right now Can- 
ada would have very few ships to call into 
service” if an emergency occurred. 

Ralph Carr Pybus of Vancouver, Presi- 
dent of the Commonwealth Construction 
Company, was elected president of the 
Canadian Chamber of ‘Commerce. 

The 1958 meeting of the Chamber will 
be held in Montreal October 6 to 9. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 to A-4—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 

Tables G-1 and G-2—Strikes and Lockouts 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—_REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED AUGUST 24, 1957 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


PLB. Man. 
— Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. B.C. 
N.B. Alta. 
The Labour Force 

Both Sexes; <5 assis cance ote mses aeeaee 6, 181 121 463 1,707 2,247 1,080 513 
Agricultural a. eeeeee epee eve 904 ~ 71 192 235 378 27 
Non-A gricultaralS aa. ceneneeenieer 5, 227 120 392 1,515 2,012 702 486 
AEN BMRA bh Snohtere dan sabe asite 4,696 103 365 1331 1,652 861 384 
Agricultural! 52 /)cmacn« snivene ents 847 2! 68 188 208 358 24 
Non-A griculturalige..,.¢eemee tenet 3,849 102 297 1,148 1,444 503 360 
Bem ales... 5-00 teeieeate acide Cm eee ere 1,435 18 98 376 595 219 129 

‘A pricultural oncenon. cee ena 57 > * * 27 20 . 
Non-Aigriculturalli., |. cae sence 1,378 18 95 372 568 199 126 
JAN A968... /5e;5:s.cronié olnoeieies ERE 6,131 121 463 1,707 2,247 1,080 513 
14—19 “years 2.0; ween conan 730 17 59 239 238 128 49 
20—24 years Guus eae cnet canoe cae 764 18 59 239 258 131 59 
25—44 Years wrcepeesete coon eee 2,737 54 197 763 1,015 473 235 
45-—64 VGATs: 5). deciescraeieta cate nite eee 1,648 29 128 412 632 296 151 
60 years aud OVEr,. ..-os-. eens een 252 . 20 54 104 52 19 

Persons with Jobs 
“All statusigroups. is). ieee ae eee 5,957 112 441 1,643 2,193 1,070 498 
Males «sisi sievcle Re omits « ome eet ete 4,551 95 345 1,279 1,608 853 371 
1,406 17 96 364 585 PAW 127 
900 7 70 191 233 378 27 
5, 057 111 371 1,452 1,960 692 471 
4,647 88 340 1,310 1, 848 645 421 
3,386 74 254 975 1,314 462 3807 
1,261 14 86 335 529 183 114 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
Both Sexes)... «2st cee ene see 174 9 22 64 54 10 15 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

Both Sexes........ 4,943 144 439 1, 433 1,596 866 465 
pas: =k 808 34 79 215 248 134 98 
emales. 4,135 110 360 1,218 1,348 732 367 


a 


* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 
(Estimate in thousands) 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
August 24, 1957 July 20, 1957 August 18, 1956 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time 
Work (1) Work() Work(1) 
Total looking for work.......... sale Brereton 188 177 177 165 110 99 
NVSUOIE NOS arate tejelits.. s 5.00 chs meee oa'd 174 165 163 152 103 93 
RULED LOM UE ete y «:«:5,9, els nioleig sieichese 66 = 69 _ 44 _ 
DTS MOMULS eee. . os coe oeiiale vies Se 49 — 54 = 37 _— 
4— 6imonths. geash....0: 21 — 21 —_ 11 — 
7—12 months. . =a 14 — 15 os = — 
13—18 months. . “ — . — * _— 
BORSA GOV EL sarc Neyiere:«ieisrs stetsiorotseletebor steve be _ ha _— - —_ 
MUS ROG. 44.3 Aaa tc aCe Ee erOe ae ae 14 12 14 13 Le 
HE UAMIGUITE Ne ORE > oa oe oye Sree icdsie Mote cles L? . * ¥ 5 5 
15—34 hours........ ABs dy Seat e aac it 10 "d ig s 


(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3.—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


B.C. 
Period Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairies | Yukon Canada _ | Males(?) 
N.W.T. 
WEDS BEAM cate cacssind oe ce bees Sele 0 S00 4,049 34, 294 90, 120 27,208 13,197 168, 868 91, 422 


1954 Total... 3, 849 28,419 83,029 26,638 12,292 154, 227 84,531 


1955 Total... 3, 067 22,117 57,563 15,559 11,640 109, 946 56, 828 
NGG dae celevcemel ci cleve vides eictars:s cies «(sels owl sipial’s 3,029 31,396 90, 662 17,957 17,930 164, 857(1)} 89,541 
1956) Hirst Six Months.......6....0..000008 1,629 13,273 39,392 8,066 7,564 69, 924 39,131 
TOS Geis Six, Month sti 6 ose ccspe cee acleiss 3,413 34, 937 96, 157 23, 822 24, 087 182, 416 106, 639 


(1) Total includes 3,883 whose destination is not specified. 
(2) Note that this column has been corrected. In previous issues this column was headed ‘‘Adult Males’’, but the 
figures for 1955 and 1956 totals were males of all ages. 


TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


iS) - Wo Es} 

: Pane ree 

5 se | 3 a= | 9S. g 

£5 og| es a |Faless| § 5 

Bem = (2) 0.8 8 = oY] gar = 

ea} @ |ealae| £1 3 | ee) see| a] 2 | = 

s a) e q = & | 26 ag a 5 3 

ge | § | 28/82) 6 | & lee| S35) 2)2) % 

Sa So |eoloe | 2 | a fea lSso)] aio a 
IE Thies 9 ages SC ome ee 10,021 | 6,339 | 1,855] 3,185|13,76617,250| 879] 26,492 |10,380| 966 | 91,133 
TPG) | ee A i ee 9°983 | 6,775 | 1,938] 2,735|11,974|10,920| 763] 25,699 |13,011| 578 | 84,376 
1955 Total... 81563 | 5,775 | 1,190] 2,146| 9,588| 7,036| 514 15,117 | 7,687} 371 | 57,987 
1966 Total.........,..... *""| 10339 | 9/492 | 2'255| 3'823/13,800| 7,500) 1,649| 29,264 |12,482] 435 | 91,039 
1956 First Six Months. "| “4322 | 4'336 | 1,030] 1,747] 5,800| 4,465] 475] 12,901 | 4,826] 187 | 40,089 
1957 First Six Months... ""*} 9'750 | 11/054 | 4027 4'525|10; 139] 8,290] 1,761] 39,515 |14,879| 424 | 104,364 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Manu- 
facturing 


Finance, 
Services, 
(including 
Govern- 
ment) 


Agricul- 
ture, 
Forestry, 
—— Fishing, 
Trapping, 
Mining 
1949—A verage 49 
1950—A verage. 55 
1951—A verage 72 
1952—A verage 76 
1953—A verage 73 
1954—A verage 73 
1955—A verage. 77 
1956—A verage. . 87 
1956—August..... 98 
September. ro - 99 
October, Sasersatal os 104 
November 98 
December........... 96 
1957—January........-..0%- 87 
Pebrueryicssaaeesenes 85 
Maroh.. tv? ese toe 77 
Aprilia: Gncvercs ones 72 
May... cncuddiac tere 85 
TUNG ix:s:in5 cars atest 96 
July... caaseepies onwre 101R 
Augtst!=: cans tee ee 103P 


Utilities, 
Transpor- 
Construc- tation, 
tion Communi- 
cation, 
Storage, 
Trade 
47 169 
47 180 
52 208 
63 233 
70 252 
69 261 
78 278 
93 307 
108 319 
110 324 
114 324 
101 325 
90 327 
76 310 
74 316 
73 317 
83 324 
97 334 
110 343 
109R 347R 
113P 347P 


Total 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At July 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,862,697. 


TABLE C-1._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100). 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Year and Month 


1947—A verage 
1948—A verage 
1949—A verage. 
1950—A verage. 
1951—A verage. 
1952—A verage 
1953—A verage 
1954—A verage 
1955—Average 
1956—A verage 


LOS Gre Uy Lin. ok ve pecesieres © 
pe a 


1957—Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 


Industrial Composite! 


Index Numbers 


= 
a 
eo 

rt Orc 1 2 CO Or 


= 
bo 
ao 
aLora, NINOS bp 


Aggregate 
Weekly 
Payrolls 


= 
oO 
pert 

orcon~oe WRAIOCa COR Wowace 


be 
ono 
mo 
on 


Average 
Wages and 
Salaries 


a 
or 
i) 

naowoaone Cormowow PTR PO 


157.9 


Average 
Weekly 
Wages and 
Salaries 


Manufacturing 


Index Nesters 


Aggregate 
Weekly 
Payrolls 


a 
a 
oS 

CNORWON SBOBENA SRORNIRE NOS 


Average 
Wages and 
Salaries 


oo 
wo 
o 


iS 
i 
WRANABHON 


Average 
Weekly 
Wages and 
Salaries 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and 


recreational service). 
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TABLE C-2._AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries, in Dollars 


Employment 
Index Numbers 
Area 
July 1 June 1 
1957 1957 
(a) Provinces 
Newioundlamds.. os s:<.:. isis omssarareetecalelel'~ «epee eimai 142.9 128.5 
Prince Edward! Island il seekme rene ieee iret 122.2 ily 
No Va SCotia sdiw Shea s/s\s/eetetelete ese ersiere.s «e161 «Ranney frome 104.8 102.4 
New Brims wickets stecetoercteh cers si. o)- aeeemnteeetatntels 108.3 104.2 
Quebec’... +5 secis.aia,ryeis terenleseeteccutteaicialars ois: © eteeetetetee 124.9 20. 
ONBATEO: 5.000 edeee case a nod Cas tere alee RoI Cie xe eter 127.4 125.5 
Manitoba ice nsroaecipe clas tle sie detente arersis << eieteieteees 113.5 111.7 
Saskatchewattices ch cccot ods deme n cae mec feces gees 131.3 126.7 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 157.4 151.9 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 130.2 127.5 
Camada, «20's sfesentayecerets Haciepseb ley eer nics See 126.5 123.5 
(b) Metropolitan Areas 
St. FOB Sa, ie saiclsserece rece eelgrass ee cee oe one acer ate (ales. » 127.8 123.8 
Sy GRY... ccacals vietda niet a ios ja,oiadbe elaPane e s1e/e ete ale state sie staaste laser 96.5 93.1 
Halifax. .ic78 euctae area coe A cfeves te rere tm ode thes erro eer rater ei slsty(eul 119.2 
Saint Jobing ji. xcecksd searedeies settee dese arabia 94.5 93.1 
Quebees ius taipcectarecciatetena ape gtaers te stata Sener tere eters tere 113.5 112.2 
Sherbrookel .12.s.444 sie arace wane erie Cee eileen 106.4 108.5 
Three Rivers: .oi.a:<ar serene aiatelors ucleretsttle vers ates eleteroe ities 127.5 123.1 
Drummondville; scent eromee racemes ae ee eeeoeeee 75.8 74.9 
Montreal c.2 scjoia/eseobrortaetiape Sake ost Re oe eerie ae ene 126.9 125.9 
Ottawa—Hiull. 2 necah ol esa ase pare ee eed ee renee 122.5 121.6 
Peterborough. iss). acrip «sep dass © ae Coens eee ee ere 109.6 110.0 
ELGIWA)..<.s « <sssareietbys are rsjo jacobs tlorore tarern ate evabe tela eters ele atater eters 173.0 175.9 
Niagara Falls. aanc. cm aye ae temetisiele cea» eles arene 131.4 126.2 
St.:\Catharines,...7a:.is,:sarebale oeaetieete Dake eter tere 126.0 126.6 
Toronto... ..5,(¢ apenas wanton ae ee ein oats 133.5 132.7 
118.2 113.9 
85.9 86.9 
118.6 117.3 
Livet 115.1 
146.2 142.9 
121.4 120.9 
141.9 138.7 
98.2 102.4 
144.2 137.1 
b. W 124.9 121.3 
Winnipeg a bv n'a nie veys jn wadera aveye, Sivke ve(aesetel eePne rales ote rere tere ieee Te 109.4 108.5 
Regina 5 s.nwdh hese ee cioan oc athe eee eee 126.3 123.6 
SEs) 21010) (eM RSG, Soma ne A have ta Mua aooreuc 130.1 126.5 
Edmonton::)...i%..csaekon eek asec eee ne eee 185.5 180.8 
Calgary sicc:.c05 aetasareadtorei ciate ASC eG oa aera ee eee 162.2 159.4 
Wancou vere sen incs soe cen aoe eee ee 124.4 122.7 
bh itci toh ok: MMe EMEA NE Ge CAREC EO hinconGredanenocos or 123.4 122.3 


July 1 July 1 June 1 July 1 


1956 1957 1957 1956 
147.2 63.79 62.66 58.88 
118.9 50.70 52.17 47.49 
105.1 56.48 56.01 53.03 
115.8 56.32 55.64 53.49 
124.3 65.00 65.12 61.52 
123.7 70.82 70.38 67.06 
110.7 64.74 63.19 61.57 
127.6 66.04 64.38 61.12 
155.9 70.34 69.33 67.06 
125.1 76.01 74.47 71.75 
124.2 68.31 67.82 64.56 
126.5 51.87 50.54 47.63 

92.0 69.44 70.64 62.78 
117.4 55.56 54.67 52.31 
96.1 51.75 52.25 49.69 
114.8 55.95 55.53 54.10 
111.5 55.16 55.44 52.31 
124.8 65.21 62.93 61.70 
76.9 57.50 58.15 53.79 
121.2 66.17 66. 66 62.61 
122.1 61.66 61.38 59.07 
106.7 73.69 73.15 68.54 
179.9 75.03 75,21 75.98 
130.8 74,52 75.14 70.69 
128.9 77.94 78.35 74.55 
129.2 71.56 71.02 67.86 
116.3 74.87 75.48 69.34 
89.6 63.41 63.33 62.01 
109.6 61.17 60.10 58.40 
115.7 64.14 64.65 61.75 
139.3 85.29 81.47 78.02 
118.4 64.50 63.70 61.91 
139.6 87.35 84.75 82.00 
107.9 75.13 70.26 71.92 
134.8 83.44 84.52 78.91 
116.8 72.67 70.26 66.78 
108.3 61.23 60.31 58.63 
124.8 65.50 63.18 57.72 
124.7 60.78 59.80 57.25 
183.7 66.33 65.02 63.68 
157.8 66.72 65.36 63.37 
119.2 72.63 71.52 68.82 
119.7 65.86 65.61 62.19 
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TABLE C-3.-INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 


WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Employment Index Numbers 


Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries, in Dollars 


Industry 
July 1 June 1 July 1 July 1 June 1 July 1 
1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 

A) LETT CUS Gt antec h caeiecr ae OeaeR anor cee SAPD ee 128.8 126.3 126.1 84.48 82.97 17.24 
BV essa igre tnT oa cpa epee vs. siciev anced cis: Zeanniavovert enetendr sieves 136.9 134.1 129.3 87.41 85.59 79.68 
RE ToL retrial pete tetats. + < s.08tts ciicaati cis clolatee mew avatnrs 77.8 77.6 77.4 73.30 72.57 70.82 
WMinoriaMe|talls yack tess via shea rAe Mekeconsin oo em Lass 192.0 186.9 177.5 92.75 90.64 83.27 
LP OPES Ae 6 een SOC Si Oe eee eee. ae 109.3 107.4 112.9 84.37 82.57 75.95 
ID Oa argo et ete «ws Es wise Riad meraurede mins,» 60.2 59.5 67.0 66.18 64.99 59.82 
Milvandimaturaligasee. .:.c.cbccieeccceadeo sisson ea 289.9 283.8 262.8 98.25 96.12 89.42 
INIOLA TVET: GA een oie eo ae ne Metter ctemee 151.4 147.8 153.0 72.73 73.01 70.79 
MATIUEACEUTINE Sion. «,. EE «oye, aleigde sears ore a bmre 118.3 116.7 118.0 70.20 69.92 66.89 
POO GYANn AyD OVELAZES: «.« 5.4.0.0 0:00 clo:t-s'e snle\et oigialvie sere pie 116.2 108.6 IS 62.10 62.54 59.15 
Meat products........... Bec baoouo pac hus 42654008 128.6 126.0 128.5 70.82 71,12 68.70 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables...... 118.3 83.0 102.7 49.52 54.88 48.67 
Crammer products h «Ab msias) sas Piste vsselt core BBreiee 104.0 103.7 105.4 69.13 65.97 64.04 
Bread and other bakery products................ 111.6 109.7 110.1 61.21 60.80 58.56 
Biscuits andicrackers..i5.. 00.0. tide oes cetisldb ens 101.8 91.8 97.6 52.18 52.40 48.59 
Distilled and malt liquors.... oY 110.4 104.7 112.9 80.14 80.35 75.84 
Tobacco and tobacco products..............2..++.: 86.5 85.4 82.2 68.65 68,17 64.38 
EDU SLAMTOC UCtizacamrimiss efocehlfacerrseaie eee d «0 ive. 11217 112.8 116.6 70.70 73.04 68.13 
ener PLOCUCES,. 02 cece ais Weiss, aale d asole scab ccere 88.7 87.9 88.3 47.50 47.25 44,75 
Boots and shoes (except rubber) indac.ascse 2s 93.8 91.8 91.3 44.88 44.45 42.23 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 85.3 85.3 87.9 55.42 55.15 52.98 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods...........-- 83.4 83.2 90.5 52.09 51.30 49.99 
Pymolteny soo ds creer yadectcen sisieicsiiA fejesiny iol > 31> 73,1 72.8 74.8 52.86 52.64 51.05 
Synthetic bextilesiand Bile ne ee nae ese eeee 85.2 86.2 86.8 61.17 6L7 58.63 
@lothing/(extile‘and fur)! $0210. Nee. ose ee dee 93.1 93.4 92.9 42.94 43.31 42.01 
Men’s clothing. esate eV To (aatateunrciete yess eyayecepe see a eTayepene « 100.8 101.0 101.1 42.00 42.27 41.64 
Womens Clovhing. tase: op actcieindes ames scminse +e 90.4 91.4 88.6 43.20 44.67 42,46 
ESTA OOS Paar meee eles curls. esarereieletedaraic-oe.e a> 79.7 80.6 81.1 43.18 43.13 41.90 
Wood products. Pes sie e181 s eieiae/ess)6/2)14[6 a 9)91 He 0) a)s.0 112.0 108.5 115.1 60.10 59.69 58.47 
Saweand planing Mills. os. ecslecaeescsiee so vee 114.0 109.9 119.8 61.75 61.19 60.55 

BE IMUTIC IGS Sener pera sais ch ausa) Noake Sia; ess cya yanelove gene 111.9 110.6 110.4 58.24 58.51 55.49 
Otheriwood products)... te be. ese 0d Scien oleae 103.2 98.2 102.4 55.37 54.37 53.32 
APE UMLO CUCU: pastrelsrais: se Tae ooeteien de hag De spas 128.8 126.1 128.0 85.38 84.07 81.16 
Hulpiand paper Ml sic... saers .ccwisiysrs oe oes aise Slee: 128.2 131.8 92.36 90.54 87.53 
Other paper products sy ..0.....6 .iojsetsins e+e nese 122.6 121.0 118.9 66.79 67.02 63.88 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 119.8 119.3 115.3 75.65 75.67 71.95 
dronjand steel products: 0.5. scenes. ce wed eee sien 117.3 11525 114.7 78.49 79.24 74.20 
Agricultural implements 64.4 57.6 64.1 76.38 75.80 72.48 
Fabricated and structural steel 179.4 175.6 161.8 80.45 80.98 77.25 
BVendwareland COO... 6. ieee «+ selec a: 98.5 98.9 110.4 72.47 72.38 70.71 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 101.3 102.1 105.7 67.81 67.32 65.51 
PRE OURCAS PITS Merch aysieis.c.clete re eness. slo syaxn)fe.era, aioe 108.3 108.5 108.1 76.12 76.14 72.15 
PVC hanery IOs re reece tlre eter « eleesieeieeieieis + ee 128.7 127.8 123.1 75,29 75.99 72,99 
uimaryiron and: steel, ... sc. ..c.8 si seece see seeds 131.0 128.7 125.9 88.14 91.58 80.34 
mheetmnetal productss.<.......0<0ssnidewares. ri oe 114.9 112.3 117.6 76.63 75.63 72.34 
Transportation equipment.............e0ceeseceees 146.3 149.2 145.3 77.42 75.65 74.31 
PAURCTALh ANG) PALUS 2 accuse sip seine eles mas qtce sews 399.0 393.0 354.1 82.40 81.08 78.24 
Bo toOravehiCles tre taw sissies: atraeiciatel ass ia @ 4 131.2 139.7 142.0 80.09 75.58 78.93 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.............- dial: 119.1 125.1 75.69 77.74 73.41 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 93.5 95.1 95.0 72.71 70.72 69.98 
Shipbuilding and repairing...........:....-+.000- 157.9 160.7 151.2 73.42 72.14 68.55 
Non-ferrous metal products..............-.00eee05 121.3 119.1 134.9 80.22 79.02 75.54 
AT UIMINUIM PLOUCts)s cs sii socks ace cies ee sods ce aa 140.2 136.6 139.2 76.03 74,22 71.04 
Brass and copper products............+++e+eeeeee 108.7 107.6 114.3 73.74 74.59 70.18 
Smelting and refining,|. sae. cs. elesemeaseccess 134.8 132.0 161.0 88.55 86.39 82.16 
Electrical apparatus and supplies..................- 151.5 151.6 152.9 75.30 74.64 72.31 
Non-metallic mineral products...............-+-++ 138.6 135.4 140.1 73.38 2.47 69.78 
Gay Products ss s.ccsi sa bien teie les dsidheereteerstne’es 108.9 106.9 119.9 69,56 68.44 65.79 
Glass and glass products... 138.0 134.8 140.6 67.93 68.26 66.83 
Products of petroleum and Coal, aes 145.8 143.2 187.5 102.33 103.34 95.81 
@iremucall products....2-.8 odes ce. < sees es cise e ee an 134.6 133.8 129.7 79.18 78.56 73.75 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations....... 117.0 116.7 116.4 70.83 70.31 67.79 
Weids, alkalis and salte.s.04 0.0 ccesecse seuss es 147.4 145.8 136.9 89.06 90.45 81.75 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 113.3 113.7 108.5 60.56 59.81 57.20 
Construction 2 cscrs sncciiaeaecds vae See alt ok eae. 0.3 3s 150.9 143.2 151.5 73.96 73,82 67.44 
Building and general engineering..............-..+- 158.2 150.3 149.8 80.68 81.09 74.56 
JY TP OR Ore oes R isn aeicic baece Dee me atic 161.1 154.0 154.2 79.11 79.89 73.67 

I IPINCOTINE WOlK enc aceiitire one demclesn nae sees 146.3 135.0 130.9 87.83 86.52 79.07 
Highways, bridges and streets................006- 139.1 131.9 154.2 61.76 60.58 56.35 
PS ONWACE foie sieala cine eof iatiaia lalate avayersi, wages o/a'¢ 29°5 tus ea 137.3 132.1 130.9 45.63 45.87 42.28 
Hotels and restaurants...........ss.ss0sscseceeees 133.2 125.4 128.1 37.50 37.75 35.28 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................- 117.8 116.5 114.1 42.51 41.95 39.94 
@ERETIBOLVACOs mys ice-s/o eset ee AWE He cele oa cloelloale. af 176.5 174.0 162.9 67.62 67.74 62.37 
Industrial composite.............. oie. afesietersrasp avetaco: Me 126.5 123.5 124.2 68.31 67.82 64.56 


Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours Worked 


Aug. 1, July 1, Aug. 1, 
1957 1957 1956 
Newfoundland .23./.~ .:c.:c/estleret soreteictet> <n/e etnaete ere ale 44.3 45.5 
Nova Scotian’. oils vsciw-cere eicleemiurelste atoletntale:/« e! a SaaeneTtNe 41.9 41.3 
New! Brunswick:|...:.c.scle2 stew elvis seit ae ae <td Seneca 42.0 41.9 
Quebee: .. dsiis, vivian ode peels cattails. eaves erent 41.6 41.1 
Ontario: .... styled. da am stereos eleime it as erate eate tere ee ee 40.2 40.3 
Manitoba. ss ,.hacivteisi« satets rastercietste nin Meter tae lath SiaRee 3 ela 40.1 40.6 
Saskatchowall. tincciters srealecnye oloie steramanntete /efars aaceree 39.8 40.6 
Alberta (2): .decss:s/sie bialgntlapispistcle ttesd aele'ssiniateteialatele(o\. 39.9 41.3 
British Colum bxa(?):2. sities os:ctele aieatee ate a aetmn mole ote 37.5 38.6 


(4) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


42.7 
40.9 
42 4 
41.8 
40.7 
40.3 
40.1 
39.7 
37.5 


Average Hourly Earnings 


(in cents) 
Aug. 1, July 1, Aug. 1, 


1957 1957 1956 


154.8 157.3 137.2 
143.5 141.8 134.9 
140.4 140.3 134.0 
144.1 145.5 137.9 
169.2 169.2 160.0 
150.3 149.8 146.4 
166.8 166.5 156.0 
166.7 169.4 156.2 
189.0 189.4 180.2 


Norn: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics). 


TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Price and Price Indexes, DBS 


renee Average 
Period Worked a ourly 
Per Week Bean eS 
cts. 
Monthly Average 1949.............-...- 42.3 98.6 
Monthly Average 1950...............e00- 42.3 103.6 
Monthly Average 1951................-- 41.8 116.8 
Monthly Average 1952............s5+-:-- 41.5 129.2 
Monthly Average 1953.................. 41.3 135.8 
Monthly Average 1954...........+.++. cet 40.6 140.8 
Monthly Average 1955........-..+.+ «ssl: 41.0 144.5 
Monthly Average 1956...............0.- 41.1 151.5 
Week Preceding: 
August 1, 1956. 8e....< <0 Se eee 40.8 152.4 
September 1, 1966..:........c«0..: 41.1 152.1 
October 1; 19565 set. sice eee. 41.5 153.3 
November, 91, 1956)uia2 «1.0 ae. 41.6 154.7 
December 1 1056. ave sc eae 41.5 155.5 
January LS LOB Ui eat arecste ce tee r 41,2* 158.0 
February VRB bY eee eee ee Se 40.9 157.5 
March AD sy (oe apes SRR 40.9 157.6 
April 1, 19S tae. 2 oe eee 41.1 158.7 
May 1, 19ST ae scot Reon 40.6 160.0 
June 1, 1987.aies es Bee. 40.5 160.7 
July 1, 19576 Be cect ee 40.6 161.0 
August 1, 1087 (yi ccentah ace: 40.5 160.4 


Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 


65.10* 
64.42 
64.46 
65.23 
64.96 
65.08 
65.37 
64.96 


Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 


Average | Consumer | Average 


Weekly Price Real Weekly 
Harnings Index Earnings 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
105.1 102.9 102.1 
117.0 113.7 102.9 
128.6 116.5 110.4 
134.5 115.5 116.5 
137.0 116.2 117.9 
142.1 116.4 122.0 
149.8 118.1 126.8 
149.1 119.1 125.2 
149.9 119.0 126.0 
152.5 119.8 127..3 
154.3 120.3 128.3 
154.7 120.4 128.5 
156.1 120.3 129.8 
154.4 120.5 128.1 
154.5 120.5 128.2 
156.4 120.9 129.4 
155.7 121.1 128.6 
156.0 121.6 128.3 
156.7 121.9 128.5 
155.7 122.6 127.0 


an ee ee eee 


poe Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Concumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1957 are 37.9 and $59.88. 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hourly Average Weekly 


Average Hours Haruiies Waces 


Industry B= JSS = | eS 
Aug. 1|July 1|/Aug. 1/Aug. 1|July 1/Aug. 1)/Aug. 1\July 1}/Aug.1 

1957 | 1957 | 1956 | 1957 | 1957 | 1956 | 1957 | 1957 | 1956 

we no. | no. | no. | cts. | cts. | cts. $ $ $ 
ESRI Metron aleve Ae « +2 oon sae pos Soo tisels ha nicer a. 42.1) 42.8] 42.6) 187.3) 187.4] 172.7| 78.85) 80.21) 73.57 
Ss Nie MPAESSIATING? 9. "Fiera cfetedatetets <:c's Tals Gicwe,o.s-4 «0.0.6 0.00.9 olSietlellaehe & 42.9) 43.2) 42.6] 195.1! 195.5) 180.7| 83.70) 84.46) 76.98 
1G ae ye eee 41.8} 43.4) 41.9) 158.6) 159.3) 154.5) 66.29) 69.14) 64.74 
BintOr HICUA Smee... eel fobs cvtdeoes os teeee 43.3} 43.1] 42.8} 209.2) 210.3} 191.5) 90.58) 90.64) 81.96 
BEL aeyte era states 3 5a wee S os av be aieTe CTE e Se eee 39.2} 41.5} 41.8} 179.9) 180.1] 164.4) 70.52) 74.78) 68.72 
COS lac 2. CURL COSiy y* SEB Croce eae OPO aap or aes 87.4) 39.2} 40.4) 163.7) 163.8} 148.2) 61.22) 64.21) 59.87 
POMEMNEIUTA DONS... sat cecner tet neearnavocket oes 42.3] 45.7| 44.3} 205.4) 205.4] 189.4] 86.88) 93.87) 83.90 
Non-metal SM ORRIAM ei Tai> «001d Be 88 x, wie 3/5 ete Ne cinle ote Pe etsin 43.1} 43.2] 43.9] 164.6] 164.8) 157.1] 70.94) 71.19} 68.97 
MSREEOL TINS ee MEL... 3. TNR B te cose NeOBeciees 0 2us SeaeE 40.5} 40.6} 40.8) 160.4 161.0] 152.4} 64.96] 65.37) 62.18 
BBO PEI IDOVELAZORS, ... «bate ctiae coc s ooh ae «screen yokes 41.0} 41.2} 40.9} 137.0) 138.9) 128.3} 56.17) 57.23) 52.47 
Meat products........... Cee dehe aa eee aa eee 40.1} 40.9] 40.7| 163.8) 163.1) 154.7) 65.68) 66.71) 62.96 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables -.-| 39.6] 37.9} 38.2) 106.2] 114.3 102.8} 42.06) 43.32) 39.27 
Gram tll products.(....02...0.05- 002-6 weeeee-| 43.0) 43,2] 43.3) 155.2) 153.3] 145.9} 66.74) 66.23) 63.17 
Bread and other bakery products...................- 3.3| 43.4} 43.3] 129.2) 130.6) 120.9) 55.94) 56.68) 52.35 
Distilled and malt liquérs..........035..%--.0<se0%. 41.1} 40.2) 40.7) 183.1) 184.2] 169.8] 75.25) 74.05) 69.11 
Tobacco and tobacco products.................+22.2+5- 40.3] 40.0) 41.3} 158.2) 159.1] 150.1) 63.75) 63.64] 61.99 
JOP DPSS) s 7h ie EEE ok ie tS ae aaa eas Se 39.3} 40.2} 39.5] 167.8] 164.8] 157.2| 65.95) 66.25) 62.09 
Me DYORUCLS).... os Meee at slap Renebine «0 «ond ae 39.81 38.8] 40.3] 110.3] 111.8} 103.4] 43.90) 43.38) 41.67 
Boots and shoes (except rubber).............-....--. 39.5] 37.9) 40.3) 106.9) 108.5) 99.5) 42.23) 41.12) 40.10 
Textile products (except clothing)..................-.-. 41.3] 41.1] 41.1] 121.0) 121.0] 115.1] 49.97] 49.73] 47.31 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................. | 38.9] 38.8] 38.6] 120.9] 120.7) 115.4] 47.03] 46.83) 44.54 
Woollen goods. RG: gchcl oa RRs Sees bea ox cia celeress 42.6| 42.7| 43.0} 113.4) 113.5} 107.2] 48.31) 48.46] 46.10 
Synthetic textiles and silk. . PALE ot SS ee 43.3} 42.5] 42.8) 128.3] 128.9] 124.3) 55.55) 54.78) 53.20 
Clothing (textile and fur) fo A ee eee 37.4| 36.3| 37.7| 104.9) 104.3] 101.4] 39.23] 37.86] 38.23 
LEBER eat Ait 2, Seediee e Aaa ee Ss Sa aaa 36.1| 35.3] 36.7| 105.7) 106.0} 101.5) 38.16] 37.42) 37.25 
Women’s Clothiers A ae Noe aloe eee ces eck os ot 35.8] 34.0} 36.2] 113.4] 109.4] 108.4] 40.60} 37.20) 39.24 
RSE ROOORT eee ra netiy ee. seat SOO Atos aoe: aden 39.7| 38.8! 39.7) 99.5) 100.1} 97.1] 39.50) 38.84) 38.55 
MONCH SECI LE LS poe cn woe adn, Sod npalayse Sauce sise's onhoe 40.8| 41.4] 41.0} 139.3] 139.3] 133.2] 56.83) 57.67| 54.61 
Pamargt pinning GUUS’. 50. osc leks stor cc cc ls ++ eben 40.1} 40.9} 39.8] 147.4) 147.0} 141.7} 59.11] 60.12) 56.40 
Furniture........ aaa Caco ne «>> - ee 42.1| 42.0]. 43.3) 129.8] 129.8) 122.1] 54.65] 54.52) 52.87 
ener WOO MLOMUCIB.«. seek oc re ses opie aece secs sdese es 41.8} 42.9] 42.5} 120.2) 122.1] 114.2} 50.24] 52.38) 48.54 
COREE eit i a eee eee, See 42.3] 42.8] 42.6} 189.1] 189.9] 180.7) 79.99] 81.28] 76.98 
PEAT ereCL PAPO INIMIAS : See cate eects anes cess ode ee nen 42.5) 43.2) 42.8] 202.9) 204.0) 193.1) 86.23 88.13} 82.65 
Other paper products................-... ..-| 41.6} 41.4] 42.0) 145.2) 144.9] 140.8) 60.40) 59.99) 59.14 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............... 40.4} 40.1] 40.2} 186.9) 190.9) 180.0} 75.51) 76.55) 72.36 
sarod and steel products, ..2...0...2..-6+---- Ae? Aa ae 40.9] 40.8] 41.5) 184.0] 183.4) 172.9| 75.26) 74.83] 71.75 
Piociculinral waplements.. ..-cedee0sc cvs. scecsse sees 39.5| 40.0] 40.5| 179.8! 180.3] 173.2] 71.02| 72.12) 70.15 
Fabricated and structural steel...............-..2.4. 40.6| 41.3] 42.2) 181.4) 182.0) 175.6) 73.65) 75.17) 74.10 
BAAMAWATS BC COIS, .. cc. 2ahe8 sions «see alete.csaaiele > 41.0} 41.2) 42.0) 165.1) 164.9] 161.2) 67.69 67.94) 67.70 
Heating and cooking appliances................-++-- 40.8} 40.5} 40.6] 156.4) 156.6) 147.4] 63.81) 63.42) 59.84 
NSEC TIASMUI DE Soe! OL. yale ois 06 « cn eiptenera aves sraldiéie 40.6] 40.8] 42.1] 177.7) 177.3] 168.3] 72.15} 72.34] 70.85 
Machinery manufacturing. ..........:0cccceseseceeees 42.1} 42.1! 41.9] 171.1| 170.7| 163.2) 72.03) 71.86] 68.38 
MEMES AL OIL ANG BLCOL i «inde Nlncloo(o,s a aeitiae «eos ve de oe < 40.5| 39.7| 41.2] 214.2] 212.9] 194.4] 86.75) 84.52) 80.09 
Prioeh Metal PLOGUCIG........ccs-0cecuctecsdsscecescs 41.4] 40.9) 40.8) 178.4) 177.4 168.4) 73.86| 72.56] 68.7 
SEeAnspOrtation CGUIDMENt...5,....scsnnesceeescessse: 39.9] 40.1] 40.0} 182.2) 182.0) 174.2) 72.70) 72.98] 69.68 
PESROL HMAC DATA ste... 2a sign « «haa B le 6 x.oeseeeees 40.5| 41.4] 41.2] 182.2) 184.4] 178.3] 73.79] 76.34) 73.46 
2 SDSL) 2 Sn Pe cae eee Sa 37.8| 38.0) 39.2) 193.7| 192.8! 183.0) 723.22) 73.26) 71.74 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories................-- 39.0] 39.1] 39.9} 182.7] 181.5} 176.0) 71.25) 70.97) 70.22 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment................ 39.7] 39.9] 39.0) 179.4) 179.4] 171.9] 71.22) 71.58) 67.04 
Shipbuilding and repairing...................+-0-000- 42.6| 42.0) 41.2) 176.0] 173.5) 163.5) 74.98) 72.87) 67.36 
*Non-ferrous metal products...........-.-2eceeeeeeeers 40.4] 40.5] 41.0] 184.4] 184.3] 173.3] 74.50] 74.64) 71.05 
PUlarcmPTOMAGIR: a5... .!- jens tees = ae toatesecss. 40.8] 41.3] 41.0] 156.6] 156.6! 147.1) 63.89) 64.68) 60.31 
Brass and copper prodiicts.. 25. .,..600.-csnecsecnses 41.2] 40.6} 40.8] 169.1] 168.2) 159.7] 69.67) 68.29) 65.16 
ateliine Hu reOMOING,: .... ceeeeee dees nesss bodes. 40.2} 40.4] 41.0] 206.3] 206.4] 189.3) 82.93] 83.39) 77.61 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies............. 40.4 40.5] 40.9} 166.2} 166.1) 159.1] 67.14] 67.27) 65.07 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment... ...| 40.6] 40.8] 41.4] 188.1] 186.3} 176.3] 76.37] 76.01] 72.99 
aeviOn ANG TAGIO PATIS. Jere s- cfs teactesscscscee ce 40.3| 40.2| 39.9] 145.5] 146.0} 136.6) 58.64] 58.69] 54.50 
Batteries.............- For ce CEs Eee 40.4} 40.4] 40.5} 162.4) 163.4) 154.0) 65.61] 66.01] 62.37 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appliances........ 38.2] 40.2] 40.2] 169.0] 169.4} 165.3] 64.56) 68.10) 66.45 
Miscellaneous electrical products..............-..+-+- 40.6} 40.2) 41.4] 153.0) 153.5] 150.8) 62.12) 61.71] 62.43 
DRTC CHDIG. . a unOR Eis cos rea oakate oe owisutlesarne> 42.6] 41.4] 41.8] 181.3} 180.3} 177.7| 77.23] 74.64] 74.28 
*Non-metallic mineral products...............-+0-20+- 43.2) 43.4! 43.4] 159.8] 159.7| 151.7] 69.03) 69.31] 65.79 
Saba rOmNGts, -.cu sore lat don csiaseli eis nesses 42.5] 42.5] 43.2] 148.9] 150.5) 142.6) 63.28) 63.96) 61.60 
NG PLASS PYOGHEUS orate ed alec sla>'> Aso vac sieltac sie 42.2) 42.1) 41.9] 152.3] 152.3] 148.8] 64.27) 64.12) 62.35 
Products of petroleum and coal...............----+0++- 40.4] 41.6] 40.1] 223.5} 225.8} 207.1) 90.29) 93.93 83 05 
EAT ITCUCHR soso cir ee evizcie hb pacied n.0 alne'n 5js'0-cielnee 40.4| 41.2] 40.8) 173.1] 170.6} 160.7} 69.93] 70.29) 65.57 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 38.7| 41.5| 41.0] 132.2) 133.2) 129.9] 51.16] 55.28) 53.26 
PMO e EKGs BHU SALES. 50 fv c.02 0 cas cicte.e sactensien sine 40.3} 41.5] 41.0] 199.7] 196.7| 182.3] 80.48} 81.63) 74.74 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries..............--. 40.9} 41.0} 41.2} 131.1] 130.9] 124.0) 53.62) 53.67) 51.09 
MEMES SOOUS nit yey ik aisie cot aires c olelcayrae ie'ae bd e.s.0 v.00 40.7| 40.8} 41.0] 172.6] 172.4} 163.6] 70.25} 70.34] 67.08 
Pam MEEU DIC OOO fat Fo ye crc s se iajaaoir ates «1 Sata cie's cra eicte > 40.4} 40.4| 40.6] 147.6] 148.7| 140.0] 59.63} 60.07] 56.84 
COE EULo Tas. OB Roe ADE aes on IOe OE rGe Un Der ance iene 42.9| 42.1] 43.0] 174.7| 174.3) 162.7] 74.95} 73.38) 69.96 
Building and general engineering...........--..-0+-+++- 43.0] 41.9] 43.1] 189.6] 189.6) 176.3) 81.53) 79.44) 75.99 
Highways, bridges and streets...........-.-.--+-0-05- 42.7| 42.3] 42.9} 142.7] 141.7| 132.8) 60.93} 59.94) 56.97 
Electric and motor transportation................-0-6+++ 44.21 44.5] 44.4} 160.6] 160.4] 153.2] 70.99} 71.38) 68.02 
BVA COS Rte. 0S oo cate Bs Te lost acre 40.1} 40.2) 40.1] 91.6] 92.5) 87.6) 36.73) 37.19] 35.13 
Hotels and restaurants. ......-.--c0cccseressscccsrecss 40.5| 40.3} 40.2) 89.8] 90.9) 86.7) 36.37) 36.63) 34.85 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants..............----.-- 39.7| 40.7| 40.6} 89.9] 90.4) 84.8] 35.69] 36.79] 34.43 


he ee ee eS SS 
* Durable manufactured goods industries. 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Period a 
Male Female Total Male Female’ Total 
Date Nearest: 

October bag 0 ee ae eg he 52,427 16,205 68, 632 79,975 51,003 130,978 
October D196 se «atk se otmetles 29,058 20,685 49,743 93,699 49,140 142,839 
October TOES IE. aie ce ceeciclelee 24,025 17,806 41,831 117,827 53,453 171,280 
October arty ee 8 Soa cease 16,388 13,018 29,406 170, 883 71,561 242,444 
October D190 Ora hesteten wich eaten’: 28,794 18,225 47,019 117,723 63,545 181,268 
October 1 LOBE ac dees khmer 40,726 21,827 62,553 97,699 59,502 157,201 
November 1, 1956.00. 2<<tter cemelens 31,997 17,154 49,151 108,708 65,017 173,720 
December 1, 1956..........sseceeee 27,634 16,442 44,076 171,326 74,709 246,035 
January 1 L957 scarp sient erm cinerea 19,784 13,440 83, 224 343,956 92,207 436,163 
February | 2) 196 Tey. cttisacteatetere 18,117 12,376 30, 493 447,210 112,994 560, 204 
March LLG aici deeto 2 sprees 14,218 12,694 26,912 474,661 113,489 588,150 
April LPIO57 ss dace wee nceemees 19,523 14,760 34,283 479,539 111,129 590, 668 
May 1, LOST i. haeemneniees 28,999 18,200 47,199 378,062 96, 250 474,312 
June L, L967 OR, ac etter tliewomece 28,041 19,163 47,204 226,022 80,973 306,995 
July 1 A OY BABES oop cen Oe 21,843 17,643 39,486 180,521 85,981 266, 502 
August 11057222 Rae ee ces 20, 837 14,060 34, 897 171,765 84,581 256,346 
September +1, 1957()..0. eae, ee cnees 14,379 16,047 30,426 171,981 76,446 248,427 
October 1195 7(8)).cce eoee meee 12,792 13, 660 26,452 186,599 80, 267 266, 866 


* Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—-UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT AUGUST 
30, 1957 (1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Change from 
Industry Male Female Total July 31 Raoent ok 
1957 1956 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.....................0-05- 1,248 230 1,478 | — 3,803; — 1,986 
RRL TEI Pe yOATON «>, b,> nln 'e-d sia oe ogaiias Asia's Fave nema i oso 1,722 8 1,730 | — 2,060} — 7,276 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells........................ 567 53 620; — 332] — 693 
ECLA ee Se ob viaale Sees aiie a's ance bos 302 28 330 fod 268 - 895 
Fue EOP AR is Sr TERE n\$ + risisnivie cb susie vdasieipe-ehrodegeee cea 192 13 205 — 24 - 247 
Non-Metal Mining........ Re oe eee ees eee 12 _ 12} — 47) — 43 
uarrying, Clay and Sand Pits..............2.ceseeeees 14 1 I} + 1 — 4 
AOBUSCIRU Es LASERS > ce coe oni espe trait eina sae hae haieee's 47 11 58 + 6 = 4 
LLC 0 I ra oe 3,381 3,695 7,076 + 924 — 5,540 
SAS ANCES OV CEB CB a0 css 5 ivoleis 'o' Fomioie o ow'o Hiate'sh ole pavdiele « 549 946 1,495} + 288} — 418 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products............ssceecessees 3 8 11| — 5} — 7 
cys is 7 5 ne 8 a 32 21 53) + 5] — 43 
ATO TIE SMUG viveiheiacteets sso de Beigel Salas oie dies pies clere 159 203 362} + 148] — 75 
Textile Products (except clothing).................+.06- 110 189 299 _ 3 — 160 
SPIStHANS (EOXtilO ANG LON): 560. vcodeces secevcccd thoes 190 1,440 1,630} + 187] — 586 
BOOS B von do Sete oepieir > oaelgaiae' cacedeieeipsiee’ ae 313 112 425 | + 52} — 772 
PC Tt RD Spl ons Bo 138 99 237] + 66; — 243 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.............. 149 132 281} + 99} — 61 
AyOmaNa bee), Products | shun, ccvsccms oincccienseréescee 494 114 608 | + 24] — 1,202 
Transportation Equipment.............0..eeceeceeceees 555 76 631 32) — 523 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products.............0.eeceeeeeeces 108 56 164) — 20}; — 455 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................000005 241 79 320) + 44 _ 417 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products.............-ceeeseeeee: 75 35 110 0; —- 159 
Products of Petroleum and Coal..............00000e000+ 28 11 39} + 2) — 35 
SP RIECH ES POOICER UL cc icd Send his.clsoocy vos andes 170 63 233 | + 17| — 168 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries................. 67 111 178) + 52) — 216 
CS TSR me” ge I ese a ee 2,317 100 2,417 — 1,478 — 4,485 
General Contractors........ sf 1, 653 68 1,721} — 1,426] — 3,599 
Bpecial Trade Contractors.....c.c-scncccccvcccccesevsces 664 32 696 | — 52] — 886 
Transportation, Storage and Communication. 654 297 951) — 39} — 1,860 
Transportation. 515 155 670 _ 35 — 1,607 
Storage......... 43 19 62} + 177} -— 84 
SPEIRS ORAM ra py a/c ciinte +b cuauese ave nei icriene cine e 96 123 219] — 21; — 169 
Public Utility Operation 187 31 218); + 3]; — 116 
MRED AID orchid oly pai Heke aire ¢ Aoie ois. 0'0'8'a\nce 1,990 2,619 4,609 | + 1,229} — 3,118 
DUERMO Ey Te adi parce civ as Fele.eo.« oe: 578 504 1,082 + 134 — 1,254 
Cre ca as sia vicleaeis os <0 sae Gernnse sooo er bsp 1,412 2,115 3,527 + 1,095 — 1,864 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate...................45 574 520 1,094} + 76) — 773 
Re AE Sian ao ale + criss: oc aigiolurela’eimdieie:e ma\sie/a sia\e'ere 1,997 8,541 10,538 + 603 — 6,347 
Community or Public Service............cceeceeeeeeees 247 1,588 1,885 | + 36 _ 508 
SORE PIII ORL PORTICO op: 6:d Adin » av eles oietoe,o.o\e dieisineleenwees 801 300 1,101}; — 314| — 1,147 
RE COMER OUR ROL ys oia'o oisccis lars oi Fereeria sieeve sr eretbonj we wim nto 106 82 188} — 41); — 158 
oO LE TS ey 829 320 649 - 15 = 597 
Th) OES 1 a 514 6,251 6,765} + 937] — 2,987 
ee TU POP AN: oo tictina retin cela ois'clarascioteaiere v'e:e'er9 14,637 16,094 30,731 — 4,877 — 31,194 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT BY 
OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT AUGUST 239, 1957 () 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Group ec ee 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers.... 1,901 1,060 2,961 4,811 1,477 6,288 
Clerical workers: «ices alee «ise tessa ste ti 1,080 3,015 4,095 9,511 24,915 34,426 
Sales: workers, svi. os cop stie ss soeeeaeniies 1,059 1,378 2,432 3,828 9,165 12,993 
Personal and domestic service workers. . 792 7,028 7,815 18,146 12,327 30,473 
Soames... 5 .lesiscee ssjermat teense nets tetas 13 1 14 659 1 660 
Agriculture and fishing................. 1, 252 26 1,278 2,000 344 2,344 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 6, 113 1,994 8,107 74,999 14,379 89,378 

Food and kindred products (ine. 

Rlertco) MMP ONG Ont qoAriie at. 5 otyc 51 14 65 738 402 1,140 
Textiles, clothing, etc................. 118 1,466 1,584 2,063 8,534 10,597 
Lumber and lumber products......... 1,527 6 1,533 8,418 134 8,552 
Pulp, paper (ince. printing)............. 92 13 105 677 346 1,023 
Leather and leather products......... 115 106 221 693 636 1,329 
Stone, clay and glass products........ 29 3 32 196 57 253 
Metalworking... castle aniale vie ne sraietarn 721 15 736 12,370 985 13,355 
Electrical «sis veils oct dace ciemie a seiee 197 22 219 1,564 1,063 2,627 
Transportation equipment...........- ain '6 5 11 1,488 170 4,358 
Minings.. ne cenb ase -feeaeiee ae eee 187 |... . capeercer 187 844 lowes eter > 844 
Construction: <3 ssc ceeds sae een O18)... . sameeren 918 13,871 ; 1 13, 872 
Transportation (except seamen)....... 616 19 635 11, 208 100 11,303 
Communications and public utility.... CLE RR cicicrck 48 382 1 383 
Trade and services ae an ciestere 256 264 520 1,934 1,014 2,948 
Other skilled and semiskilled......... 1,047 51 1,098 11,744 715 12,459 
Horemen. |i ss cneteab nets cee rene 67 10 77 1,726 216 1,942 
Apprentices, 34 2 yoecetiow opm ecnepeaer UB sreidio:arers 9 eae 118 2,388 5 2,393 

Unskilled workers, ..:c.teetocescus nce? 2,169 1,555 3,724 58,027 13,838 71, 865 
Food and itobaeco....cesnn- omer 411 769 1,180 1,374 2,404 3,778 
Lumber and lumber products......... 145 18 163 5, 823 318 6,141 
Metalworking <...\ss0s lotamurlcoen seen 67 29 96 5,435 516 5,951 
Constructions... aca atenaceeteene B20 A eStore sin = 829 19,660 2 19, 662 
Other unskilled workers.............- 717 739 1,456 25,735 10,598 36,333 

GRAND TOTAL............. 14,379 16,047 30,426 171, 981 76,446 248, 427 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT AUGUST 29, 1957 
(Source: U.1.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) Registrations 
Office () Previous | Previous (1) Previous | Previous 


Month Year Month Year 
Apes 29, Rivet 1,|August 30,|August 29,/August 1,)August 30, 


1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 
OUULOVENIGISIECL Aaa: «+ .s'iheseisdecsdpeed crises 101 149 4,858 5,456 3,432 
POUELOOK css Geneds + «die adiclstesommy scene 10 1,108 1,238 956 
SPANO HAUB 7523 ARAGE. » duegneadeve leases not ae 3 12 509 555 282 
BOD Bice te AIRES su vdsipa eect ecer ved dds odds 93 127 3,241 3, 663 2,194 
Prince Mdward sland... ....csccceeccccrovecehksse 141 121 903 1,178 755 
MATIOULOLOWR AAR e . occ svecrsoeutterceses db me 464 639 386 
Summerside 439 539 369 
Nova Scotia 9,692 | 10,434 6,844 
Ambherst.. 388 46) 233 
Bridgewater. 415 481 817 
ea Z, . 2, oes 2, pe 
nverness 85 
rata : 744 $62 0s 
iverpool. 198 
New Glasgo 1,484 1, 623 696 
Springhill 440 448 100 
yaney. 1,917 1,912 1,705 
"tore se. oe i : co 
armou 59 
New Brunswick 16,021 10,634 5,978 
Bathurst 860 92 434 
oe Prk te P¥. GPRAS CS EY WO eC TE a og a 
REMC OMS ate ghe yee ad vip x dere e tole tiem ole’ oles! 5 
ERMPCRMIOONS, c's adhe nso c'srhes Fey» s's> sdb eink 10 Foleo 172 140 753 761 418 
RUNING 2. 5 oor BRAS + ood Ab poee occ’ coe ss 0 0s 93 106 327 285 220 
pence OR hy Oe ST ar OPO ern OTe 292 294 aes re gt) 
ew oda eis AMES oo oe F's EM bless Ate ce ewes 8 
TAG ALORS. Bieter SARs 8 Si eee ae oe 211 188 2,435 2,615 1,719 
St. he el MESS oo Lind cepee 2 t's oe catie ees» oe 12 15 730 958 304 
oe aah OES Shak ele ec ae 18 40 a. Fe os 
ORE FAs 190 tered dave ac rbues > tat agp 6.0 0e8 80 7 8 
srt SE gee a ae 8,267 10, os 68,975 76 bag 
BRUOA yo terete Gales t's vod do Piecs dade yen eee de 
PEELING te ase cso o.6 coined 7 as a dimes ape tole 38 73 395 468 272 
MOU SHOHATR IG A sain aes o 50 cag ngcess one reekol 4 6 396 437 227 
YE VE eS eT eae ape ee 3 60 892 802 580 
IEA At ore ie, 5) 5252 5 cook's oo 050 oop ehees oe 7 2 168 247 142 
MCAT SERS Ie viens cca ree vaso vagy ives oes 140 569 966 920 496 
Lo a a ee ry) oreeeer > ee 12 58 844 968 307 
har a: pea Rae Bo s'a8 alae es oe « Stee eee a 40 oo : rep 1, et ee 
RUIN Sa s.e 8 iA ie clo.0 ce depnc dee rene may vows s oe 12 
MCRAE TI POTS Si syp.o poo Sip pe e 02 dedoupow ses +e 67 429 235 265 220 
Fess heh cc oc ocsmecccccxap esd carvers 6 6 147 193 137 
SERIALS ND a7 2 Dav 20: 0's.» +s wuss Ra Extete oF 60.09 42 o 1, 033 : ; ye ae 
MS iictccnads foc os b0cinec'9 ss are aeeos0's 609 8 5 ; 5 
MCU ERERIE Eloise aais pisos o:0:cein eee see er ep ose oi 1,083 1,137 1,188 1,342 903 
Co AE aS eS en eerie a fit 1 oe 
MCS SA. Addo oss vos bea aCe rI er Ady oon ¥¢ 22 
NESSES ere o-o.c's c aon pre yee dp wae scene X¢ 6 1 230 270 134 
OIG hd OS ee Bet a re 201 772 419 358 226 
UE Ce eae te eRe BE ee ape Ss 194 193 1,490 1,933 995 
Lea Sp ae Soe See Pee See 61 67 589 717 436 
LE 1, i ee ae Se ne ap moor merry 2 419 428 244 
ASIC AIL 555.550 teidciAr 9:+ 0) ome Se Oe? 9's ohuir oso a ved 2 ee Hie ae Be 
BEI D es 5 Nae iliaie « Sea ee Fn. 0.Fw pice eee’ oA 4 
Reta cer canoe a to COR tends depos tamdel care 31 21 483 409 162 
LU oO ae eee er ee 26 18 423 573 261 
RIDIN os, 20 cane deste dvdnedortesonde toewers 21 17 1,227 754 881 
MUNCH s 5 soe ane tad ch ot gin’s's 80 «el ewes ceeds 8,813 3,624 24,184 27,426 17,239 
"Niel faemond Bee ort eee nee ree 4 A oe so ie 
SIMI Cotes oreo we lbs bb wen code rene enecseaeee 
aebed. ‘CORRee ee Re © eee ee eee 610 605 i Be be 
RRIOUB ME: 6 d3c0 ole Haiee on olbine Were vein ony dime sdovera 83 90 é " 
ER kedvedtaclrcateredy> eenacea 52 59 8 929 928 
aes eer. a © EAL OC ar EP DOPIOOE oo OE, 13 102 1 a 1 Hs a 
pied RE PRES eM ee re pre 103 72 , 69: 4 
Ste. Adsihe i) i, <  e ee Ae 36 48 1 144 128 
= oe 157 17) eee rt a ee ee Nec 4 - ~ ee! rnd 
St =e ERR a aa Bie Se Sa 159 53 902 1,377 469 
PEW ACIUGNO. << duis «treed oben senvnte Caeedces ee - a a ian tid 
LS a le a oh a fo 48 521 700 461 
OUR eo rca gs te rscordeapeedsseceeaacees? x6 9 
SODIUM ANG cc adoiccnsgo.cematereaseI Don 70%04 61 131 1,786 2,224 997 
alah Se Se ILE e ome ee 7 8 117 124 2,584 | 2,707 1,357 
DS co tirernedsss dae hevrdeceres tetas 90 90 768 5 6 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT AUGUST 29, 1957 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Office 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) 


(+) 


August 29, 
1957 


Quebec—Con. 
Thetford Mines............ 
Trois-Riviéres.......------ 
WalidiOn cuss seeiaerencins 
Valley fieldiyin.. cen ces cin 
Victoriavillets 2s sesieen sites 
Ville d’Alsiaryneseeeoeene 


Bracebridge; .n.cce esse ees 
Bramptous. phen 
Branttord?;.as..sceemencene 


Chathanins jae cpeteabiee cite 
Co bourne cin. accents 


Cornwall tt. % wtccarecepern Gere 


Galt Stee sc akinse cement 
Gananoque’. si.ucse aver 
Goderiche «2 aon aeeeeae 
Guelphig.. Sic seeeeene nae 


Hawkesburyenceeeeee eae 
dngersolltec.. /ecemeee ise 
Kapuskasi tases 


Leamington..............0« 
Lindsaye reece 
Listowel cnj.sestaebmasncs 
London, .cenee<ha eeerenne 


Napanee, .1accnceeeenar 


Parry Sound............... 
Pembroke....... ina eee 
Perth 


Bicton dy). (5.> sheen 


Prescott 
Renfrew 


alist eos] eee 
DIM Cosi nc -cse eee ee 


Stratford 


Trenton 
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Previous 
Month 
August 1, 
1957 


Previous 
Year 
August 30, 
1956 


Registrations 
(*) Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
August 29,;August 1,|/August 30, 
1957 1957 1956 
728 848 533 
1,709 2,026 1,388 
1,322 1,130 622 
913 907 785 
1,106 1,014 537 
795 886 646 
102,560 97,235 67,033 
145 159 
601 526 689 
737 853 462 
324 341 153 
428 457 353 
2,399 2,820 1, 865 
23 266 
112 107 79 
1,284 1,588 992 
622 627 410 
268 342 343 
1,380 1,363 1,058 
222 212 256 
95 145 72 
678 544 550 
1,006 979 377 
4 130 94 
241 241 200 
1,093 1,771 644 
8, 654 8,963 5,814 
215 208 156 
265 312 156 
281 200 119 
179 182 129 
953 978 569 
405 400 275 
1,601 2,021 771 
8 709 542 
542 443 294 
127 144 66 
2,893 3,222 1,848 
29, 248 175 
225 262 134 
477 BOB ta cet coe ova 
2,003 2,043 1,328 
692 736 457 
705 888 298 
389 548 455 
480 417 334 
7,821 3,059 2,619 
2,914 2,990 1,989 
808 905 490 
63 105 42 
853 974 449 
190 216 128 
2,025 1,704 989 
125 131 110 
797 665 526 
344 312 230 
334 432 142 
229 335 117 
3,615 2,591 1,859 
568 628 309 
1,248 1,412 804 
885 893 544 
333 605 118 
66 70 42 
178 179 119 
570 560 336 
375 401 240 
1,811 1,678 795 
975 946 520 
23,565 25, 879 14,383 
8 477 0 
220 238 153 
297 316 295 
920 803 389 
1,399 1,340 1,021 
13,792 8,725 13,849 
745 775 23 


a 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT AUGUST 29, 1957 


(Souzce: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 
Office (4) Previous | Previous (4) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
August 29,/August 1,|August 30,|August 29,/August 1,|August 30, 
1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 
: 

RSEER EASIER Sete oicies sans cidloiereteitie 0-6. 03! exeyereie-cia din. crs \s/ taro 2,481 2,557 4,261 8,474 9,636 6,748 
BSTAUROME ns care oeaA «1 voncidee rise e dee toms 264 301 432 529 531 385 
MATS ISSTi vOMDD Ss oso TOO s > obo ocedln Ai Mlcc cessed 25 21 53 250 251 130 
AOL LNG ai os Bete cee ee oe 63 58 170 104 160 89 
REND E TANTION AO os oieecic cies dalolode ss c'neae 48 64 93 265 292 230 
The Pas oat ae Aatiso\s v's vive 80's nid o duit Ay ome Mae 43 24 65 72 69 36 
Winnipeg 2,038 2,089 3,448 7,254 8,333 5,878 

Saskatchewan 1,433 1,399 3,401 4,002 4,143 3,179 

tevan 130 225 131 131 35 
Moose Jaw 217 257 514 395 383 286 
North Battleford 58 39 230 262 293 196 
Prince Albert 120 101 155 541 558 412 
SOI eS... GS aes orh'o ce ee vee 405 351 694 1,064 1,068 891 
Saskatoon 256 272 824 934 996 880 
Swift Current 86 119 409 143 173 114 
Weyburn 46 48 135 60 76 48 
Yorkton 168 82 215 472 465 317 

Alberta UGS ete els ots cctaaeddmnes feds 2,909 2,432 6,105 9,559 10,777 5,137 
Blairmore 23 < 89 229 264 90 
Calgary ee 1,026 866 1,585 8,066 3,360 1,903 
DOMOMAET a5 colo cdaiies Ne wT eae essa cee aes 50 36 69 185 200 151 
SCL. ee PRB or OMe See eee Eee eee 1,252 1,019 2,394 4,746 5,179 2,103 
Edson. . SA A A ee A ee Ao ee Ae 39 49 1,131 193 207 104 
Lethbridge CSOD «kD aes SRBAE zh EEO CE vR Ie ods 210 234 316 454 638 363 
ENRIUMC EMRE GUS Teterely vie ser tcl p cinioe treed oc! da a ne seniors 232 124 294 858 492 235 
NAMIE Food oie orn eee co oe se ese papeed oe 17 91 227 328 437 188 

British Columbia as PPro Rie tats PoE ee ed ete TORU 3,334 2,258 6,619 29,383 30, 658 16,623 
SPU Cs 20 ota srelsle J o5.G.cte ppieiesde'n oie.0.0.¢9:0,3. 6.09, 72 68 81 563 626 380 
IMEC ote ne eiee eons ee eas ae cen Ce dieses 56 32 134 563 830 237 

48 21 46 183 217 121 
65 56 137 308 280 38 
32 38 172 898 400 541 
66 31 334 445 525 214 
476 27 TAT 240 344 229 
132 86 408 175 283 110 
8 12 40 355 461 273 
22 25 59 1,104 1,055 798 
32 56 96 270 293 150 
383 321 360 3,766 3,806 2,189 
29 29 34 239 332 154 
39 26 94 720 558 249 
102 134 370 876 787 349 
83 81 149 383 376 222 
12 10 20 134 144 44 
26 15 28 300 285 337 
1,069 915 2,661 14,944 16,195 8,293 
LEE SS ORAS a OA ne oe ae 250 43 110 380 339 144 
Ise ot cl ahé,c s.cle's os dealin’ deletes. k-s2 287 185 434 2,390 2,373 1,488 
MR AMBOT URC. Saas ortho 2 oe oi ijais)e o.0.01n SIRE ow 3) 0.0 =! oje: 012 45 47 105 147 149 63 
eis (rR dn yas dee ee Ce A en ae 30,426 34,897 61,363 | 248,427 | 256,346 162,095 
EE tA NG gg histo os 2 vieeitins an sidlo> 400 6 0% 14,379 20, 837 39,324 171,981 171,765 101,718 
LEGTn REOE Ss a a re 16,047 14,060 22,039 76,446 84,581 60,377 
1 Preliminary subject to revision. 
2 Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1952—1957 
Year Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie | Pacific 
Total Male Female Region Region Region Region Region 

ed ee | A ea 980, 507 677,777 | 302,730 84,640 251,744 320, 684 207,569 115, 870 

ph a eee 993, 406 661, 167 332, 239 76,913 259, 874 342, 678 201,670 112,271 

pL 3) eS. Se ee 861,588 | 545,452 316, 136 67, 893 209,394 277,417 175,199 131, 685 

1955...... Se Sec te a:hir's 0's 6 Bos 953,576 642,726 310, 850 67,619 222,370 | 343,456 178,015 142,116 

TONG ME eer Ae eick «ale te dleocecee 1,046,979 748,464 298,515 68,522 252,783 | 379,085 210,189 136, 400 

1956.8 months: ..)....5.2.-...6- 704, 112 506, 606 197,506 45, 353 166,191 258, 857 143, 640 95,071 

195 Rs monthises.|,..). Pee..so% 602, 166 405,335 196, 831 38, 433 144, 980 212,110 128,363 78,280 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—_BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENT BY PROVINCE, AUGUST 1957 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Estimated Number 


Average Commencing , Amount of 

Number of Benefit on |Weeks Paidf(Disability| Benefit 

Province Beneficiaries | Initial and Days in Brackets) Paid 

Per Week* Renewal 

(in thousands)}) Claims $ 
Newfoundland’. c: 2a.+dusteeceamatent > deeteetateetsteists 3.6 1,219 15,110 (466) 321, 587 
Prince Edward Tsland, ooc5. <crccideel> «\- eemnemietmeie 0.7 221 3,087 (98) 55, 837 
Nova Scotia ata sc.cvelicnints caetoeiee » sive ienn witatne ore et 3,193 82,216 (3, 154) 603, 633 
New Brunswick, ¢ «0.1. (ae isarccles tere o/s ols ase steamers 7.5 2,914 31,728 (2,069) 640, 912 
Quebec. .: Likes ks duces eat eiebliesnes beds ane 48.3 24, 562 202, 836 (30, 480) 4,008, 737 
Ontario... sp.caen enceS cepb itn as ete neg» 6.6 nie 58.5 31, 193 245, 618 (23, 684) 4,923,675 
Manitoba. 0.52% oc ose Gace ohine car ance tes. heen 5.3 2,384 22,495 (2,744) 421, 894 
Saskatchewatt..«0 sw rosie ocenrde ee ee» OSteente 2.3 781 9.547 (1,530) 181,139 
Alberta... caine smile Hemant anion: ak teareerestatats «a eammneeD 5.5 8,112 22,899 (2,118) 476, 655 
British ‘Columbine. <2) cacboies cers eit cs clean 15.7 8, 673 65, 853 (8,491) 1,399, 242 
Total, Canada, August 1957............... 155.1 78,252 651,389 (74,829) 13,083,311 
Total, Canada, July 18b%che. ...+40 es as 155.8 71,453 685, 884 (80,868) |18,799,832 
Total, Canada, August 1956............... 102.7 53, 182 451,725 (71, 695) 8,170,564 


* Based on the number of payment documents for the month. 
+ Under the old Act, payment was made on the basis of “‘days’’, whereas now the basis is ‘‘weekly’’. 


TABLE E-2.-CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, SEX AND PROVINCE, 
AUGUST 30, 1957 


Sourcn: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Duration on the register (weeks) August 31 
Province and Sex 0 195) 
Total 1 2 3-4 5-8 9-12 | 13-16] 17-20] “oo” | Total 
CANADAS yates saraee 208,708 | 50,977 | 21,746 | 25,835 | 32,215 | 21,565 | 15,899 | 11,987 | 28,484 132,276 
MALE ..-| 146,959 | 40,277 | 17,087 | 19,239 | 21,469 | 13,502 9,880 7,792 | 17,713 82,717 
FEMALE 61,749 | 10,700 4,659 6,596 | 10,746 8,063 6,019 4,195 | 10,771 49,559 
Newfoundland............ 4,394 778 468 553 743 467 326 270 789 2,929 
Malev. to ernisestiee tects 3,846 709 435 500 642 408 273 236 643 2,506 
Pemaléiore cies « oataee 548 69 33 53 101 59 53 34 146 423 
Prince Edward Island.... 711 88 36 74 162 107 81 46 117 524 
Malle: ticommaatslc tae 499 62 22 59 117 81 50 31 77 319 
FPemales2% ica cos eccne 212 26 14 15 45 26 31 15 40 205 
Nova Scotia.........020. 9,579 | 2,204 664 896 | 1,490] 1,042 968 783 | 1,532 6,637 
Malla... 0 gn seteatls.- pee 7,716 1,909 558 721 1,137 805 757 661 1,168 5,198 
Bemale cre vceniecieaae 1,863 295 106 175 353 237 211 122 364 1,489 
New Brunswick.......... 9,029 1,769 651 1,014 1,432 1,081 1,136 867 1,079 5, 658 
Malle) Sawatreconrecrterenten 7,254 1,472 543 823 1,109 835 971 755 746 | 4,014 
Hemale}n...c..cceean 1,775 297 108 191 323 246 165 112 333 1,644 
Quebecs 7) scataccken semeae 60,059 | 13,835 5,929 7,510 9,728 6, 609 4,931 3,444 8,073 38,778 
IM alanth cee eee ere 40,731 | 10,467 4,418 5,434 6,476 3,990 | 2,881 2,073 4,992 21,755 
emale, crstenoseoneice 19,328 | 3,368] 1,511 | 2,076} 3,252] 2,619 | 2,050] 1,371 3,081 17,023 
eee aleiat lacatere Psthiete eiccete/s 87,515 | 23,955 | 10,212 | 10,658 | 12,892 | 8,473] 5,714] 4,596 | 11,015 56, 899 
ee i oaholbletge oe Cote 61,089 | 19,174 | 8,150] 7,996] 8,289) 4,993} 3,290 | 2,789] 6,408 87,513 
OMALOr. ceqoeeemes en 26, 426 4,781 2,062 2,662 4,603 3,480 2,424 1,807 4,607 19,386 
Memtobs Wat alavpraveteishs etsisicvers 6, 2384 1,312 431 626 937 713 514 384 1,317 4,715 
“ LOY. dasicsins neleaetee 3,375 773 249 363 462 385 266 208 669 2,083 
Male. 1c cesses 2,859 539 182 263 475 328 248 176 648 2,632 
preety Bae BASEN Sera. 2,665 456 274 291 433 282 199 184 546 2,020 
s a ra a Me ttiala Baste 1,475 279 a 155 196 131 108 112 317 941 
CMALO ele veers 1,190 177 97 136 237 151 91 72 229 1,079 
“Alberta..,..s0sv oe 7,929 1,941 1,102 1,069 1,114 664 4 
ces : : f f : 92 465 | 1,082 3,607 
oes rae lets Webty sa lavetety 6,013 1,532 899 830 806 459 340 348 799 2,215 
OMALO Ly 5) os of salvation 1,916 409 203 239 308 205 152 117 283 1,392 
British Columbia. 20,593 4,639 1,979 8,144 3,284 2,127 
ee A ; ; ; : ‘ 1,538 948 | 2,934 10,509 
ede paWerenars hase Sota 14,961 3,900 1,636 2,358 2,235 1,415 944 579 | 1,894 6,173 
OMAIS, Meleate eaves 5,632 739 343 786 1,049 712 594 369 | 1,040 4,336 


TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 


AUGUST 1957 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Claims filed at Local Offices | Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending at 


Province Total 


Total* Initial | Renewal Dispose 
oO! 


: Not 
Entitled A 
to pouiled Pending 


Benefit Benefit 


1,602 1,059 543 1,859 1,254 605 545 

195 130 65 220 163 57 53 

4,009 2,189 1,820 4,174 3,241 933 1,118 

3,677 2,033 1,644 3,827 2,965 862 1,018 

30, 103 16,788 18,315 31,730 24,943 6, 787 7,412 

54,427 30, 548 23,879 52,228 44,149 8,079 14, 423 

2,868 1,690 1,178 3,039 2,356 683 425 

1,203 775 428 1, 222 836 386 221 

4,505 2,438 2,067 4,799 3,755 1,044 1,027 

12,698 6,500 6,198 12,455 9,451 3,004 2,775 

Total, Canada, August 1957....... 115, 287 64, 150 51,137 | 115,553 93,113 22,440 29,017 
Total, Canada, July 1957.......... 114, 107 64,614 49,493 | 108,349 85, 678 22,671 29, 283 
Total, Canada, August 1956....... 74,992 45,498 29,494 78,394 59,900 18, 494 16,655 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 18,502. 


{ In addition, 18,680 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 1,444 were special requests not granted and 920 were 


appeals by claimants. There were 2,727 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER 
THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT (Revised) 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Beginning of Month of: Total 
Prete EN MMP RE TANS Sat foci ake « 070/01 ev anal Syabein yale aay ay scesexeiglatouer® cin wisys)srs 3,744,000 
PAUTE ie DMR ae isic sis Ate, cearhatee tr et ace otis aes o's se acetone 3,785,000 
ISTE) PS CNIOYE OS ysis VO eR re Oe 1S SIE Cre Rene ae er enero 3,788,000 
WCEODEr bei scien 3 ap MEP iii. ed See A Bi eh Onin ae 3,785,000 
BRGomaTty IOUS, omnis: acide s clair aie mente ereladl syeciaiesin eleialeim oisueiay: cusltew aye 3, 808, 000 
FRNA TTD UT MOPAR PeF0is visa ce RNa io tes aln x onsale ate spallovelpnctoravayetelins 3,875, 000 
1957—January.......... ee 3,929, 000 
February iss 3, 982,000 
Jk KET St Ola ee a A i 3,987, 000 
Joyal) GROG ee 6 ROORORID COD ICC SE ee reer ae 3, 963, 000 
May..... 3, 808, 000 
IBN OR aoe et o-a;-,< le. ale TAPER es olefin cioahetate one thecal, Ghislss 3,4 0% 3, 828,000 
IAL A reales Res a, « ates, averaysiote 5e ee ete I ae 04 ae oe ee ee ee 3,892,000 
BANIZUISE Tce cess sis ae 3,894,000 


Employed 


3,608,000 
3,646,500 
3,655, 700 
3, 656, 600 
3, 668, 600 
3, 659, 600 


3,530, 800 


3, 688, 200 


Claimants* 


136,000 
138,500 
132,300 
128, 400 
139, 400 
215, 400 


398, 200} 
546, 0007 
572, 4007 
558, 8007 
373, 600 
250,300 
204, 500 
205, 800 


* Claimants having an unemployment register in the live file last working day of preceding month. 


+ Includes seasonal benefit claimants. 


} The August estimate is preliminary, subject to revision when the employment index for this date becomes available. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Other 

* Household | Commodi- 
— Total Food Shelter Clothing Cae es eatal 
Service 
ObI=SWiewt, t3..ccscses weet ceissirhieents << 4 113.7 117.0 114.4 109.8 113.1 111.5 
L532 = Veal) ieiche sine sie inlethe diate erat sisi! « 116.5 116.8 102.2 111.8 116.2 116.0 
TOBSSHV Car... sidcae s1e0 satchel oteleveists a pitas 115.5 112.6 123.6 110.1 117.0 115.8 
1954=— Years ugssce se sates a sih aot mer 116.2 112.2 126.5 109.4 117.4 117.4 
1955 Years conctinc eee ielo elvis oe ateatene tel 116.4 112.1 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
1956 Oat iescelstahe'n's a civtve trees ove sinreletae ace 118.1 113.4 132.5 108.6 10 120.9 
1956—A upstairs. savics 2 eimapieen so siemaaeinets 119.1 115.9 133.0 108.4 116.8 121.3 
September .3.c ci sieewuu slinatrree 119.0 115.5 133.1 108.4 iG eat 121.4 
October. ccc cs ceteris aa ReReee 119.8 117.4 133.3 108.5 hye g 121.6 
November .5.00 ences ne osmmicteeen 120.3 117.9 133.4 108.4 118.1 122.8 
December... t./5..s.cose ea ecteeciles 120.4 117.5 133.5 108.6 118.6 122.9 
1957—JADUALY: Joan. 0 ticle Gere wlelap ttteentatenter 120.3 117.1 133.6 107.6 119.0 123.1 
February, wsyiooee saath aoa 120.5 117.2 133.8 107.4 119.1 123.8 
March. ccueacecathe ee cee 120.5 116.4 134.0 108.2 119.5 124.2 
Aprile. Siehincvtetawalancemeteecutiice 120.9 116.7 134.0 108.5 119.4 126.1 
May... .soteas sie So dee bres neaeeieen 121.1 116.7 134.2 108.5 119.2 126.3 
JUNG: , lace, crsievare teneleteccle iat eee eRe ears 121.6 Vivien 134.8 108.4 1109 126.5 
Sully: 2, 8a pes etree s. oeoteeree 121.9 118.2 135.1 108.4 119.6 126.5 
AUZUSES, Sisaniee eetetdertis Meee ee 122.6 120.2 135.3 108.2 119.7 126.9 
September s.4, concen ee Ree 123.3 121.9 135.6 108.3 119.8 bey fe! 


TABLE F-2.-CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER 1957 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total Other 
House- | Commo- 


a September| August |September Food Shelter | Clothing hold. dities 

Operation} and 
1956 1957 1957 Bavidel 

(2)'St. John’s, Nfld....22....... 107.3 110.5 110.2 109.4 111.0 102.1 108.8 116.1 
Halifax Bislsivin ein cicero 117.2 120.6 120.9 115.3 129.9 113.3 125.4 125.4 
Salat VON \.4snloe tenn eet 119.6 123.3 123.5 119.1 133.4 117.8 121.3 130.5 
Montreal.) ..ccacteceteeas 118.8 122.2 122.8 123.6 140.5 104.6 116.5 126.0 
Otlawalincicdcieccsock eae 120.0 124.0 124.7 121.5 142.8 111.8 118.7 129 9 
PLOEOMGO ternessie cipsete gisele Cresta ie 121.7 125.9 126.8 121.6 151.0 112.0 119.8 130.5 
Jib te? BE Aono posnccbrcc 117.5 120.7 121.2 119.6 129.0 112.8 117.3 126.1 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 116.8 120.2 1204 122.2 118.9 118.9 122.1 121.1 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 116.8 119.8 120.5 119.5 122.3 115.8 119.9 124.4 
AV ANCOMVER.: awicn cic eee 120.5 122.5 123.5 121.3 132.5 111.8 129.2 124.9 


— ee Ee a ee ee ee eee 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over ti i i 
ooh er ecmmpp ces to 2 g g Pp over time in each city and should not be used to compare 


(1) St. John’s Index on the base—June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—-STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, JANUARY-SEPTEMBER 1956, 1957 


Number of Strikes Approximate 


and Lockouts Number of Workers Time Loss 
Date Com- Com- ~e ie os 
mencing In mencing In In Esti- 
During | Existence] During | Existence Man- mated 
Month Month Days Working 

ee ae en 8 Bt ee 

1957* 
dGn INA ea aton te: ieee ne ee 244 24 7,477 7,477 52,680 0.06 
JOS YUU ATONE an Boe ERE ae OS oe 17 27 5,797 8,080 49,130 0.05 
Byler lnneeteent cote oe. ots cis cevaye wit ae 32 45 6,585 9,912 71,430 0.08 
INTE. ned: dk eee cee Oe te 15 31 6, 158 8, 022 51,820 0.06 
WEN eye. 4 Shick RRO CERO ICS 30 40 14,051 15,393 144,700 0.16 
JERE: hauls 0 REC ARS Te ae an 22 45 7,519 18,520 | 221,850 0.24 
By ener. eis ac Moca eratocssamatee gee + 12 34 2,481 16,298 | 237,740 0.26 
JSUT RG sc po eager cine ne nero a carmen 25 42 7,044 14,532 | 187,450 0.20 
ROMLOUUDOL. a. «\csastiin creccin silence tSe.e3 28 49 11,031 20,650 | 190,045 0.20 
Gamulative. Fotalsy...-.... sacs: 205 68, 143 1,206, 845 0.14 

1956 

ATER ais iseiete Neen alee aie sped we 14 14 17,341}| 17,341 | 338,355 0.36 
ING OMLET Nab oe Noo aee eee eee 12 23 3, 884 20,150 | 234,945 0.25 
IMGRIREL Ce: oe OR RRR Raa. sate eee ee ee 12 23 2,308 3,172 16,955 0.02 
PME MEP ce cece slP eves evar Siepeiaidie + oiahe%s 15 22 2,535 2,877 10,350 0.01 
INTER. qaulas 8.3 ho CONSE Oe Ee ER ee ene 30 35 16,470 17,911 136, 520 0.14 
(UWE 0 5 GSOC OSE CED OEE en Enero ae 25 39 9,621 16,866 78,160 0.08 
UVM etter sce sta ahevayo soo 0% aye ame tense « 32 42 8, 260 9, 244 58,750 0.06 
J NURS TEL See REED Oe TORRES Shee het eae 32 53 9,312 13, 404 86,485 0.09 
DOUUSUMDEL getle sae afer sie + «(states ete « 24 46 9,672 13,779 | 104,180 0.11 
Cumualtive Totals.......... 196 79, 403 1,064,700 0.18 


* Preliminary figures. 

{ Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

¢ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less 
than six employees are not included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but_a separate 
record of such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records 
include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain in- 
formation preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small 
number of employees for a short period of time is frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from The Queen’s Printer, Superintendent of Government Publications 


The Labour Gazette (monthly) 

The Official Journal of the Department of 
Labour of Canada. Contains items of cur- 
rent interest, statistics and articles on a wide 
variety of subjects in the labour field, in- 
cluding industrial relations, conciliation and 
disputes, prices and the cost of living, em- 
ployment, wages and hours of work, activities 
of labour organizations, labour legislation, 
legal decisions affecting labour, activities of 
the National Employment Service and the 
Unemployment InsuranceCommission, labour 
demand and supply, immigration, social, 
industrial and economic conditions in other 
countries, activities of the International 
Labour Organization. 

Subscription Rates: $2.00 per annum in Canada; 
$4.00 per annum, other countries. Groups of 
5 or more, $1.00 per annum. Single copies, 
25 cents (English or French). 


Reprints from the Labour Gazette 


Industrial Pension Plans in Canada. (Four 
articles) (English or French). 25 cents a 
copy. 

Whys and Wherefores. 


(An Enquiry into Women’s Occupational 
Choices). 

Women Go to Work at any Age, July 1956. 

Boece Agreements in Hospitals, October 

Security Provisions in Collective Agreements, 
Manufacturing Industry, October 1951. 

Numbers of Workers Affected by Collective 
Agreements in Canada, 1954. 

Collective Agreements in Canadian Manufactur- 
ing Industries, 1956. 

Guaranteed Wages and Supplemental 
Unemployment Benefits. 

10 cents a copy; orders of 20 or more, 5 cents; 
100 or more, 4 cents (English or French). 


Annual Report of The Department of Labour 
(Covers fiscal year ending March 31) 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Annual Report on Labour Organization in 
Canada (covers calendar year). 

Deals with growth of labour organization in 
Canada, distribution of local unions and union 
membership, structure and membership of 
labour organizations, the labour press and 
international unions, and contains a directory 
of trade union officials. 

35 cents a copy (English or French). 


Labour Legislation in Canada (Consolidated 
volume, published at intervals of from 5 to 
10 years since 1915, and annual supplements) 
Provides in convenient form the text of labour 
law in Canada. Text or a summary of all 
federal and provincial labour laws and 
statutory orders made under them. Latest 
consolidation includes all labour laws on 
statute books at December 31, 1948. $2. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada 

Furnishes a complete record of all strikes and 
lockouts occurring in Canada during current 
year. Tables and related texts showing 
strikes and lockouts by years, by areas, by 
industries, including time lost, number of 
workers involved, duration, etc. 

35 cents a copy (English or French). 


Wage Rates and Hours of Labour 

An annual report published in loose-leaf form 
and followed later by a paper-bound volume. 

Contains the results of an annual survey at 
October 1 of occupational wage rates and 
standard hours of work in most industries. 
Averages and predominant ranges of wage 
rates for selected occupations are tabulated 
separately on a regional basis for some 90 
industries including logging, mining, manu- 
facturing, construction, transportation, trade 
and service groups. Weekly salaries for office 
occupations and wage rates for labourers in 
manufacturing in 40 cities are also shown, 
Trends in wage rates are indicated in tables 
of index numbers by industry. 

The information is available in two ways: 

1—Through a subscription to a _ loose-leaf 
service ($7.50 per year with indexed binder 
or $5.00 per year without binder). Tables 
from the previous October 1 survey are 
distributed in loose-leaf form as they become 
available, from March to July. Subscribers 
later receive a paper-bound volume. 
(Bilingual). 

2—In paper-bound volume, available about one 
year after survey date. 

One dollaracopy. (Bilingual). 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning Child 
Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum 
Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s 
Compensation (annual). 

Provides a ready comparison of the legislative 
standard in effect in all provinces concerning 
the subjects listed in the title. 

25 centsacopy. (English or French). 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada—A 

Comparison of Provincial Laws (annual). 

Sets out similarities and differences in pro- 
vincial Workmen’s Compensation Acts and 
contains tables showing the benefits payable 
under each Act and the industrial diseases 
compensated. 

25 centsa copy. (English or French). 


Apprenticeship in Canada 
This bulletin outlines the provincial appren- 
ticeship plans and gives details of their 
methods of operation. 
25 centsa copy. (Hnglish or French). 


Working and Living Conditions in Canada 
(issued periodically) 

A series of publications prepared in consultation 
with the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration primarily for the use of Cana- 
dian immigration officials abroad in ex- 
plaining different aspects of labour to 
prospective immigrants. Sixth edition 
(December 1, 1956) contains information on 
general economic conditions, employment, 
fair employment practices legislation, educa- 
tion, apprenticeship and vocational training, 
professional personnel, labour unions and col- 
lective bargaining, wage rates, hours of work 
and working conditions, prices, and social 
security measures. 

10 centsa copy. (English or French), 


Vocational Education in Canada 
This publication explains the development of 
technical and vocational education by prov- 
inces and covers the provincial technical and 
vocational schools and programs. 
25 centsacopy. (English). 


ESrcenct Dut 


ee WHAT'S 
GOOD 
ABOUT 

WINTER? 


It’s the best time of year to get your 
repairs, maintenance, renovation and general 
clean-up work done around your home or 
place of business. 


If undelivered, 
return COVER WITH CONTENTS to: 


The Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, Canada 


En cas de non-livraison, 
retourner cette PUBLICATION INTACTE a 


L’Imprimeur de la Reine, Ottawa, Canada 


Men and materials are available during 
the winter, and small jobs get better atten- 
tion and can be more economical during the 
cold weather lull in the building industry. 


PLAN TO HELP YOURSELF, AND 
EMPLOYMENT THIS WINTER. 


AT THE SAME TIME HELP YOUR 
COMMUNITY TO INCREASE 


CALL YOUR NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
FOR ADVICE AND ASSISTANCE 


ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF 
THE MINISTER OF LABOUR, CANADA 


